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serum 


saves swine 
for slaughter 


ree your clients to make 
certain their spring pig crop will 
remain tree trom swine Crysipr 
las. Early vaccination with Corn 
States potent products is their 


best insurance 


Corn States Anti-Swine-Erysipelas 5 n, a depend 


able adjunct to your practice, will impress clients with its 
potency and effectiveness. Used as either a treatment 


or a preventative, this serum has proved itself over the 
years 

For longer immunity, Corn States virulent culture of 
Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine is a favorite of vet 


erinarians. Available in either liquid or desiccated form 
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NORVAC. 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 
Modified Live Virus 


Porcine Origin — Vacuum Dried 


NORVAC, A hog cholera vaccine for use with Norden Anti-hog 
Cholera Serum to provide immediate passive immunity while active immunity is 
developing against hog cholera. 

Swine tissues used in the production of Norvac come only from pigs that 
have shown definite responses following the injection of the selected inoculum. 
Healthy swine 5 weeks of age or older may be vaccinated with Norvac and 
anti-hog cholera serum. 
Norvac is thoroughly tested under direct supervision of a US.B.AI. in- 
spection. The tests are for determining— 
POTENCY 


ORDER FROM YOUR CLOSEST NORDEN SERVICE BRANCH. 
NOX—10 DOSES WITH DILUENT, NXXV—25 DOSES WITH DILUENT. 
VACCINATION CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 
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@ DOES NOT SPREAD CHOLERA 


@ CANNOT INTRODUCE 
OTHER HOG DISEASES 


@ CONFERS SOLID IMMUNITY 
WITHOUT THE USE 
OF SERUM 


RABBIT ORIGIN 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS— 
RABBIT ORIGIN — 
VACUUM DRIED 
In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages 
Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 


More convenient than the simultaneous 
method—and more economical. Thor- 
oughly tested in the field. Can be used 
in swine of all ages. 


PITMAN-MOOQORE COMPANY 
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Cattle irritated by insects are restless, can't 
gain their proper weight. That’s why wise 
ranchers are making an ORTHO Livestock 
Pest Control Program part of their annual 
operating plan. Recent tests show that 
cattle protected by livestock sprays gain, at 
least, fifty pounds more than untreated ani- 
mals. Furthermore, it has been proven that 
one dollar spent on an ORTHO program 
now will bring back nine dollars or more 
through increased weight and production. 


You save money with ORTHO products 
because Lindane, a basic ingredient in most 
ORTHO livestock products, kills a wide 
range of insects and gives residual control. 
Also, the makers of ORTHO products, the 
original marketers of Lindane, produce the 
most effective formulations of this great 
insecticide. 


FREE! Guive to externa 
ANIMAL PARASITE CONTROL. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Phoenix, Arizona Shreveport, La. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Orlando, Fla. Goldsboro, N.C. 
Caldwell, Idaho Portland, Oregon 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Maumee, Ohio 
Linden, N.J. 
Medina, N.Y. 


Maryland Heights, Mo. 


DRIVES SCREW WORMS FROM WOUNDS 
THEN KILLS THEM! 


ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control is 
endorsed by many leading ranchers 
and veterinarians. Contains Lindane. 
Leaves clean wound—promotes quick 
healing. Protects against reintestation 
for hve to seven days. Easy to apply— 
clear liquid, quick acting, non-staining 


KILL HORN FLIES, STABLE FLIES, LICE, 
TICKS AND MOSQUITOES! 


ORTHO Kleen Stock (spray). A 
= combination of Lindane tor quick 
a, 


kill and Toxaphene for longer last- 
ing control, Screntufic formulation 
eliminates emulsion problem of 
home made” mixes. One teat- 
ment may protect tor 2 to 3 weeks 

There is an ORTHO livestock 
pest control product “tailor made” 
for your special problem, Ask any 
authorized ORTHO dealer tor 
particulars, 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of the ORTHO Livestock Digest. 
Here's a complete guide to animal pest control with full 
descriptions of all insects and how to get rid of them. 


ORTHO products give you more for your money and help you m 
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NEW 
for 


INTRAMUSCULAR 
broad-spectrum 

antibiotic 
therapy 


TERRAMYCIN, in this new 
dosage form, adds new 
convenience to the administration 
of this broad-spectrum 
antibiotic of choice 

in the treatment of 
infectious diseases, 
particularly in large 


animal practice. 


r crystalline 


erramycin 


brand of oxytetracycline, hydrochloride 


INTRAMUSCULAR 
VETERINARY 


Supplied: 
vials of 100 mg. 

vials of 1 gram 
vials of 5 grams 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
ANTIBIOTIC DIVISION 
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SPEEDY FL-2 


for 
FAST, EFFECTIVE AUTOCLAVING 


Early in 1951, we introduced the revolutionary FL-2 Autoclave, 
which, for the first time, reduced minutes to seconds between 
consecutive sterilizing periods. Since then, orders have far exceeded 
our steadily increasing production of the FL-2. 

Now, we are proud to present the big brother of the FL-2.. . 
the new HP-2, with a sterilizing chamber 8 inches in diameter 
that takes instruments up to 16 inches long. Like the FL-2, the 
new HP.2 generates and then stores steam under pressure in its 
outer chamber ready for instant use. To the private office it brings 
large sterilizing capacity plus speed, hospital safety, economical 
operation, and pro Radioanal distinction, 


Ask your dealer today about Pelton HP-2. 


PELTON 
THE PELTON & CRANE CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


VT THE PELTON & CRANE CO. 
632 Harper, Detroit 2, Mich. — 


| Please mail me literature describing 

| the Pelton Autoclaves; also free Address 

| copy of your booklet, “‘A-B-C of ot 
| Autoclaving"’, and address of nearby 

Peiton dealer. City, Stote 
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AVMA Ficponrt 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* Twenty-five seniors from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala., 
visited the AVMA office on March 25 as part of a tour to Chicago and Indi- 
anapolis. 

* * * 


* President W. L. Boyd attended the annual convention of the American Animal 
Hospital Association in Minneapolis, May 6-8, and participated in the program. 


* * 


* The Committee on Standards for Veterinary Hospitals is compiling a register 
of veterinary hospitals by means of a questionnaire. The register of hospitals 
will be included in the 1954 AVMA Directory. 


* * * 


* The Local Committee on Arrangements for the Ninetieth Annual Meeting of 
the AVMA, July 20-23, in Toronto, met in the Royal York Hotel in Toronto on 
April 14. Plans for the Convention are almost complete. See p. 407 for details. 


* * 


# The third annual pre-Convention conference of editors of veterinary medical 
publications, secretaries, and public relations and ethics committeemen of con- 
stituent associations will be held on Sunday, July 19, the day before the 1953 
AVMA Convention opens. The final program is being developed and will stress 
the overall public relations responsibilities of the profession. 


* * * 


# Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling spoke to the student 
chapters at the University of Missouri and at Kansas State College on April 22 
and 23, respectively. He discussed the military obligations of students and recent 
graduates under Selective Service. 


* * * 


#* Reports from standing and special committees are being preprinted for mail- 
ing to the delegates to the House of Representatives and the Executive Board. 
This advance mailing of committee reports makes it possible for delegates to study 
them carefully prior to coming to the Convention. 


* * * 


# Dr. T. S. Gregory, principal research officer of the Animal Health Laboratory, 
Melbourne, Australia, visited the Association’s headquarters on April 22 and dis- 
cussed with staff members matters of common interest to the Australian and 
American associations and the veterinary profession in general. Dr. Gregory is 
spending a month in this country under the auspices of his own government and 
the U.S.D.A. to study developments in the field of animal health and production. 


* * * 


# The Association was represented by staff members at the third annual meeting 
of the National Institute of Animal Agriculture held at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., on April 20 and 21. 


* * 
# <A “NEWs FROM WASHINGTON” page in the JOURNAL is becoming a regular fea- 


ture and will be continued at least while Congress is in session. It is on page 412 
of this issue. 
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COW HEALTH AND NUTRITION 
COME FIRST WITH HIM 


James E. (Ed) Dees, Valdosta, 
Georgia, is right now in the proc- 
ess of building a top-notch dairy 
herd. It isn’t an easy job, starting 
from “scratch” and depending on 
the cows to pay for all expansion. 


But from his experience, Mr. Dees 
has learned what factors contrib- 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


HEALTH and NUTRITION go hand in hand 


ute to the success of a dairyman. 
He depends on his veterinarian to 
keep disease and injury losses to 
a minimum. He’s found feeding 
and management knowledge from 
Purina sound and helpful. And he 
knows he can depend on Purina 
Chows to help meet the nutritional 
needs of his cattle. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Ss In the SOUTH 
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a stable 
pentobarbital 
solution 


stable, well tolerated 

In addition to its stability, intravenous 
studies in dogs have shown that 
Pentobrocanal, with its special solvent, 
produced similar but less marked 
effects upon blood pressure, 

heart and respiratory rates than saline 
solutions of pentobarbital sodium. 


supplied 

In bottles of 100 cc. 

(Each 1 ce. contains 1 grain pentobarbital 
sodium in a special solvent 

containing polyethylene glycol 400, 50%; 
alcohol 10% and phenol 0.5%). 


Starnes 
New Yorn 18,N.Y. Winosor, Ont. 
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The Most Complete Service Depot in the Southeast for your Serums, 
Biologics, Pharmaceutics, Instruments, Laboratory Equipment, and all 


the Leading Specialties 


Your Ethical Distributor 


Haver-Glover Laboratories 
Ashe Lockhart, Inc. 

The Corn States Serum Co. 
Arnold Laboratories 
Vitamineral Products Co. 
Chas. A. Pfizer Co. 

Cutter Laboratories 

R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 
Carson's Tick & Flea Powder 
Carson's GAMMA RX 
ANIMAGRAPH X-RAY 
RU-ZYME Concentrate 
Lederle Laboratories 


Armour Laboratories 
Ciba Pharmaceuticals 
Goshen Laboratories 
C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals 
Bilhuber-Knoll Corp. 
Martin Laboratories 
Becton-Dickinson Co. 
Du Pont Spray & Dip +30 
KORE 

OCUROL 
KOAGAMIN 
VETRICIN 

POLYSON 


and many others 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


Call, wire or send 
your next order to 


Complete Veterinary Supplies” 


AND FRONT STS. 
PHONES 


1210 OR 3883 


ALBANY, 


NIGHT PHONES 
4595 OR 876 


for 

(TRY US) 

THE ALBANY SERUM COMPANY 


Feed them Ken-L-Meal for one month. If Ken-L-Meal doesn’t 
win over all other meals—you get your money back! 


We make this sensational offer to kennel operators and dog trainers 

everywhere. Here’s why... 

Test after test has proved that Ken-L-Meal is in a class by itself in pro- 

viding dogs with complete and appetizing nutrition. 

We know that will be your experience too. 

You will discover that Ken-L-Meal contains in abundance all the rich, 

life-giving proteins, minerals and other nutrients essential to dog health. 

Note, too, its golden green tint. This is due to chlorophyll in Nurgene 

—nature’s rich combination of vitamins. 

It mixes fast-and-easy—absorbs water almost instantly. And because its 

meat meal content is so high, dogs really go for Ken-L-Meal. It has real 

“sniff appeal.” 

Order a 50-lb. bag of Ken-L-Meal today. Start your own feeding test 

tomorrow. After 30 days, check results. If you are not satisfied in every 
way, write us at the address below. The money you 
paid for Ken-L-Meal will be refunded. You can’t lose! 


Interested in control of offensive dog odors? 


If so, you will be glad to know that Ken-L-Meal now 
contains odor-ending chlorophyllin. Tests show the 
natural breeding habits of dogs are in no way affected 
by .this chlorophyllin content. Send for firsthand 
details. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division Chicago 77, Illinois 
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Fort Dodge’s more soluble 
sulfonamide... 


peroral solution 


now 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE 


—for higher blood levels 
—for still better results 


FORT DODGE 


14 
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> Soxisol is a safer sulfonamide of truly broad anti- 

=f. — effective in many otherwise resistant infections — 

— nontoxic. Also supplied in sterile solution, 

| Fort Dodge ies, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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THE SECRET'S INTHE ~ 
NON-CLOG TRIG 


IMPROVED 


SCREW 
WORM 


BO MB AND REPELS SCREW 
WORMS, FLEECE WORMS AND BLOW FLIES. 


Corn Belt’s new and improved Screw Worm Bomb contains both 
Lindane and Pine Oil, in a heavy silica aerogel base that furn- 


ishes lasting therapeutic action. No finer, more effective formula 


exists for controlling the screw worm. 


The Bomb’s new, non-clog trigger is specially suited for re- 
leasing this heavy, aerogel spray. Now it is easy, quick, and 


economical to spray wounds caused by spring and summer sur- 


gery, wire cuts, dehorning, dog bites, sheer cuts, docking, etc. 
And the bomb assures complete sanitation. 


Sold only to the Veterinarian. 


sag OT LOW COST: Each bomb gives 
40 treatments & more 


WE SHIP EVERYWHERE. Order direct, or through your local 
ethical veterinary distributor. 


SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES INC, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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purified oxytoci¢ 


P.O.P. (Armour) is a sterile aqueous solu- 
tion of highly purified oxytocic principle 
of the posterior pituitary gland obtained 
from domestic food animals. 


P.O.P. (Armour) contains 20 U.S.P. units 
of oxytocin (twice the amount of the 
official U.S.P. preparations), and less than 
0.4 units of pressor activity per cc. 


Due to its high purification, the action of 
P.O.P. (Armour) on the uterus and mam- 
mary gland is obtained without the pressor 
effects on the blood vessels, typical of 
unpurified or partially purified posterior 
pituitary preparations. 


ADVANTAGES: 


principle 


INDICATIONS: 

Obstetrics (prepartum and postpartum); 
uterine. hemorrhage; pyometra and 
chronic endometritis; lactation; stimula- 
tion of “milk let down.” 


HOW SUPPLIED: 

5 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 U.S.P. units 
per cc.; 10 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 
U.S.P. units per cc. 


*Armour's trade name for veterinary purified oxy- 
tocic principle preparation. Double U.S.P. strength. 


@ Essentially free of pressor activity @ Twice the oxytocic activity of U.S.P. Oxytocin 
Injection @ Rapid and specific response @ Most effective agent for milk ejection 


@ Economical 


Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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FOR REDUCED INCIDENCE OF DIARRHEAS 


Reports from the field indicate that Bacigro can reduce the 
incidence of nonspecific diarrheas due to low grade infections 
that are susceptible to bacitracin. Hence, bacinated pigs are 
healthier pigs, and bacinated litters show a greater survival 
rate than non-bacinated controls. 


FOR HEALTHIER, HEAVIER PIGS 


Bacigro, antibiotic growth pellets, each containing 1,000 units 
of bacitracin, do this when implanted in baby pigs: increase 
livability of baby pigs, produce an 11% increase in weight at 
weaning, lead to 13 pounds extra weight per pig at marketing. 
All this from the simple process of bacination. 


Bacigro Pellets are available in boxes of 24 and 100, 
each pellet individually sealed in foil. The box of 100 
is especially suited for dispensing purposes. 


OSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
105 South Seventh Street, Terre Haute, ind 


BACINATION MEANS GREATER 
WEIGHT AT WEANING AND MARKETING 
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CONTROL THE KILLER 
...calf scours 


Calf scours—potentially dangerous, deadly killer 
—can be controlled safely, effectively and inex- 
pensively with SULFATHALIDINE. Because SULFA- 
THALIDINE is poorly soluble, it is only slightly 
absorbed into the blood stream. Consequently, it 
remains concentrated in the intestinal tract, where 
it exerts a powerful antibacterial action against 
the intestinal organisms which cause calf scours. 

WORKS TWO WAYS... 

PROTECTS THE HEALTHY...CURES THE SICK 
SULFATHALIDINE may be used prophylactically 
as well as for treatment. When you are called in 
to treat existing infection, administration of 
SULFATHALIDINE to all non-infected calves 
will help to eliminate the danger of a serious 


epidemic of scours. Several workers have found 
that administration of SULFATHALIDINE for seve 
eral successive days to calves immediately after 
birth greatly reduced the incidence of calf scours 
in areas where the disease was prevalent.! 

SULFATHALIDINE is easy to use, and is effective 
in relatively small dosage. It is supplied in both 
powder and tablet form. Tablets can be easily 
broken in half to adjust the dose . . . powder can 
be mixed with the feed or used as a drench. 
SULFATHALIDINE is supplied in 4.0-Gm. tablets, 
bottles of 100 and 500, and in 0.5-Gm. tablets, 
bottles of 100 and 1,000. Also, as powder in 
¥-lb. and 1-lb. bottles. 
Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

1. Literature available on request, 


Sulfathalidine 


PHTHALYLSULFATHIAZOLE 
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KOAGAMIN, potent parenteral hemostatic 
proved in the veterinary acts fast 
minutes. But every second counts in hemorrhage 
—keep it handy! 


KOAGAMIN acts fast by its direct action on the 
blood—unlike vitamin K, useful only in low blood 
prothrombin, and often requiring hours to take 
effect. In such cases, use both for faster control. 


KOAGA MIN* 


(AQUEOUS SOLUTION OF OXALIC AND MALONIC ACIDS) 
TO CONTROL INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL BLEEDING 


STOPS HEMORRHAGE 
IN MINUTES 


INDICATIONS 
PREOPERATIVELY. . reduces oozing during surgery 
POSTOPERATIVELY .. controls secondary bleeding 
THERAPEUTICALLY .. controls uterine bleeding, bematemesis, 
epistaxis (nosebleed) in blood horses, purpura, toclear 
bloody milk in cows, etc. 


DOSAGE: 
Small Animals, 2-3 cc.; Large Animals, 5-20 cc. 


1. Scott, M. L. Notes on a Successful Effort to Treat Horses 
Which Bleed, The Blood Horse, LXIV:1008 ( Nov.) 
1952. 

2. Blamey, E. R. Coagulation ir Seeping Hemorrhage — 
Evaluation of Koagamin, J. Am. Vet. M. A. 119:291, 
1951. 

3. Klausman, B. S. The Use of a New Chemotherapeutic 
Agent to Arrest Bleeding in Animals, Vet. Med. XLVI: 
282 (July) 1951. 


“Keep a vial where you can lay your hands on it. oi 


AVAILABLE to Graduate Veterinarians in 20 cc. dia- 
° phragm-capped vials at Veterinary Supply Houses— 
$4.50 per vial—discounts on 6's and 12's to the Veteri- 
narian. Write direct for literature. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR VETERINARY SUPPLY HOUSE 


ZY) CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 


| NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: AUSTIN LABORATORIES LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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Crime doesnt pay 
STARVATION 


\ 
AN 
may | JUNE | JULY | AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. 


Farmers can’t get by with murder and make money in the dairy 
business. Summer starvation sends good cows to slaughter in 
less than 6 years when they could, and should, be in the milk 
line for more than 10. 


Dried up pasture (from middle June to late September) won't 
maintain the dam’s body, make a profitable milk flow, and build 
a calf. Force feeding, in the fall, can’t rebuild a half-starved herd. 


Concentrates, all summer, are definitely indicated — supported 
by Vitamineral Supplements to supply the sources of vitamins, 
iodine, major and trace minerals summer pastures do not provide. 


Recommend Vitamineral Supplement summer feeding for in- 
creased herd health, greater production, potent reproduction. 


Vitamineral Products Co. Peoria 3, Illinois 


Via-D-Mineral — Con-o-mineral — Viamineral — Viaferm — ’’A to Z”’ 
Professional supplements for the veterinary profession since 1915 
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STREPTAZINE TABLETS, 


of CALF SCOURS Each Streptazine Tablet Contains: 


Dihydrostreptomycin Base 
The improved formula provides an even (as Sulfate) 125 mg. 


greater and more effective concentration Phthalylsulfacetamide 20 grains 
of medication at the site of infection. | guifaguanadine 

Austin Streptazine Tablets now contain | §yifathiazole 
Phthalylsulfacetamide — a new and most | yifanilamide 

effective sulfonamide for the treatment of 


calf scours. Phthalylsulfacetamide pene- 

trates and attains its greatest concentration in the wall of the intestine, 
with but slight systemic absorption. Due to this unique action, it is readily 
able to destroy colon and other organisms which are deeply seated in the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal tract. 

Dihydrostreptomycin base (as sulfate) and sulfaguanadine, due to their 
slight absorption from the intestinal tract, create in the gut a medium 
that is unfavorable to the growth and multiplication of colon and related 
organisms. 

Sulfathiazole and sulfanilamide are readily absorbed, and with the slight 
absorption of phthalylsulfacetamide, dihydrostreptomycin sulfate and 
sulfaguanadine, attain a blood level of mixed sulfas that is effective in 
preventing the development of secondary infections, thus assisting the 
body's defensive mechanism in completely controlling the infection. 


Streptazine Tablets are available in bottles of 25 and 100 from your 
veterinary supply dealer. 


AUSTIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
1413 Hertel Avenue, Buffalo 16, N. Y. 
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PRESENTING... 


The Ultimate in Animal Cages 


NOW AVAILABLE AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH AND MONTHS OF TESTS UNDER ACTUAL OPERAT- 
ING CONDITIONS, A GLASS FIBER RE-INFORCED PLASTIC CAGE BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME. 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STOCK MODELS NOTE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


The R-1 — Floors slope toward back, eliminating the 
necessity of trays or troughs. Available in sizes 33''x 
33''x29"' deep, 45°' wide x 33'' high and deep and 
24°'x24''x28'" deep. 


The R-2 — Floors slope toward front. Gutters fur- 
nished upon request. Sizes 36°'x36''x28'" deep and 
24''x24''x28'' deep. 

The R-3 — Fiat floors. Available with plastic trays. 
Sizes 36''x36''x28'" deep and deep. 

Cages also made in sizes to fit your particular re- 
quirements at additional cost. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS BY 


MANUFACTURING 
VASHON WASHII 


@ Weterproof 
@ Stain proof 
@ Highly scratch resistant 
7 @ All cove interior corners 
’ The interior surface of these plastic cages is white in 
2 coler, glass smooth and requires ne painting. They ere 
2 made in individual units se may be arranged in any man- 
ner desired te form batteries. Available with or without » 
eax KIRSCHNER: WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
intramedullary fracture equipment 
impreved Zephyr small animal dryers  NGTC 
life-time aluminum cage doors 
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NO that we may better serve 
the velerinary profession... 


FATON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


takes pleasure in announcing that dis- 
tribution of its entire line of veterinary 


Products is now exclusively through 


HATON antimicrobial products 


supplied to veterinarians only: 


Furacin* Dressing Veterinary 

Furacin Dressing Veterinary with anesthetic 

Furacin Solution Veterinary 

Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary 

Furacin Ear Solution Veterinary 

10 Furacin Suppositories Veterinary 

Furacin Suspensoid Veterinary 
Furacin-penicillin Gel Veterinary 
Furaspor* Liquid Veterinary 


PRODUCTS OF EATON RESEARCH 
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A unique class of 
antimicrobials 
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There |S a difference in rumen products 


RU-ZYME’ 
and ONLY 4 
CONTAINS THESE PLUS FACTORS 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


Guaranteed potency of 2 Billion Preserved Viable Rumen Bacteria** 
per gram . . . twice the potency of any other product. Equally 
important, the rumen bacteria in Ru-Zyme are not debilitated by 
drying, but are cultured and preserved in highly viable condition. 


Only Ru-Zyme contains an enzyme cultured cellulose medium* that 
acts as a substrate on which rumen bacteria can propagate them- 
selves. Without such a substrate, certain important rumen bacteria 
cannot grow. 


The medium of enzyme substrates used in Ru-Zyme is a natural 
source of B Complex vitamins, plus unidentified growth factors. 


Only in Ru-Zyme are viable rumen bacteria impregnated into an 
enzyme treated cellulose carrier to aid in the rapid digestion of 
cellulose and starches to produce glucose. 


Only Ru-Zyme contains added stimulating enzymes other than those 
present in the rumen itself to help accelerate natural rumen function. 


These PLUS FACTORS are the reason why Ru-Zyme is the MOST 
EFFECTIVE and MOST ECONOMICAL rumen inoculum available. 


1f you want assured results at minimum cost — USE RU-ZYME. 


Ru-Zyme is an excellent dispensing item. Priced 


for routine use. It is available from your veteri- 


Ru-Zyme is represented solely as a natural 


nary distributor, or you may write direct. Pack- dietary supplement for all ruminants. 
aged in safety sealed glass jars —twelve 75-gram 


per case. 


**U. S. Patents Pending. 
*U. S. Patent 2,505,360. RUMELK COMPANY, INC. 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
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Maybe you thought it couldn’t be done... 


OU'VE had a lot of experience feeding 

dry dog foods. You know they’re prac- 
tical. You know they’re nutritious. And 
you know they have one other thing in 
common: they just haven’t had the taste 
appeal of other foods. 

Maybe you’ve thought there never 
would be, never could be a dry dog food 
that dogs would positively like to eat. 
(Probably the dogs thought so too!) 

We want you to try a new dog meal that 
Swift is now manufacturing. It is a kernel- 
type food, and homogenized. It contains 
extra amounts of rich meat-fat for super- 


energy and fuller nutrition. It won't flake 
or powder, and won’t turn rancid. It’s a 
complete diet—a dog needs nothing more. 

And it is, finally and at long last, a dog 
meal that dogs will eat and love and stay 
with. It’s been tested and tested and 
proven. We call it the meal with the fla- 
vor dogs can't resist. 

The only thing you can lose by trying a 
bag of SWIFT’S PARD MEAL is your 
onetime feeling that such a tasty dry food 
couldn’t be made. More and more dealers 
are carrying it. Ask yours. It’s available 
in 25 and 50-lb. bags, and small cartons. 


Paro is Swift’s famous canned 
dog food. Since its introduc- 
tion in 1932, more dogs in more 
homes have been fed more 
Pard than any other commer- 
cial dog food. 
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a big help 
with small animals 


Bactine 


BRAND 


GERMICIDE — FUNGICIDE — DEODORIZER 


Bactine, powerful, long-acting 
bactericide-fungicide, is particularly 
useful and well-tolerated in veterinary 
practice. 

. . germicidal for hours 

. . penetrating detergent properties 

. . destroys odors — doesn’t mask them 
. .. antipruritic and mild topical anesthetic 
... Clean, fresh odor 
... does not sting or stain 


First Aid All-purpose 
Minor Surgery | operative antisepsis deodorizing 


Instrument Cage and surgery Hand 
disinfection disinfectant disinfection 


Swabbing and Thermometer Syringe and needle 
cleansing disinfection disinfection 


Bactine: Available in 1-gallon, 1-pint and 6-ounce bottles. 


SUPERIOR SAFETY 


Bactine is a remarkable formula that offers 
superior safety and effectiveness. The topi- 
cal anesthetic action of Bactine relieves 
pain and itching, discourages scratching. 
Bactine does not contain iodine, mercury or 
phenol. It will not cause dangerous inflam- 
mation of the intestinal tract due to licking. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC © ELKHART, INDIANA 
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long list, long time 


Penicillin is of proven value in the treatment of a long list of infectious 
diseases commonly encountered in veterinary practice. By establishing a 
depot of procaine penicillin intramuscularly, blood levels are maintained 
for as long as 96 hours in the majority of animals. 


another development by for the veterinarian 


Flows freely through a 19- or 20-gauge needle, needs no refrigeration, 


reduces the need for frequent injections. 
Each 10 cc. vial contains 3,000,000 units of procaine penicillin G in peanut oil with 
2% w/v aluminum monostearate. Available in cartons of 5 and 25 vials. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE * Trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Healthy swine vacci- 
nated with M-LV and anti-hog- 
cholera serum, in controlled 
experiments, were resistant to 
challenge with virulent virus 


25 months later. FORT DODGE 


Fort Dodge Hog Cholera Vaccine — Modified Live Virus 
(Porcine Origin —- Vacuum Dried). M-L-V is produced 
exclusively by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. U. S. Patent No. 2,594,180. 
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The Continuing Quest for the Cause of Bloat in Ruminants 


R. W. DOUGHERTY, D.V.M., M.S. 


INTEREST in acute tympanites (bloat) in 
cattle and sheep has increased markedly in 
recent years. Stockmen, animal husband- 
men, veterinarians, agronomists, plant 
physiologists, and others are becoming 
acutely aware of the seriousness of the 
problem. Increasing interest is due largely 
to more intensive feeding and pasturing 
practices, to the large increase in legume 
pasture acreage and, possibly, to a more 
intensive pasture fertilization program. 

General interest has exceeded carefully 
controlled experimental work on bloat. Ex- 
perimentation has been somewhat sporadic 
and individualistic in character, kept alive 
by comparatively few people working on 
their own initiative. This approach to a 
complex problem has its strong points but 
also has its limitations. 

Bloat is a confusing entity and probably 
much more complex than is generally 
understood. Nomenclature, treatments, and 
theories of the cause all indicate a defi- 
ciency in fundamental knowledge. Udall’ 
includes bloat in the acute indigestion syn- 
drome in which gaseous distention of the 
rumen and reticulum is the predominating 
symptom. 

Hutyra, Marek, and Manninger® define 
acute flatulence in ruminants as a “rapid 
distention of the rumen and reticulum due 
to the formation of gases.” They say, 
“chronic tympanites does not usually en- 
danger life per se, but its repeated occur- 
rence impairs nutrition.” 

Wooldridge,’® besides including a few ad- 


Dr. Dougherty is professor of veterinary physiology. 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca. 


Ithaca, New York 
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ditional synonyms which do little to clarify 
the issue, defines bloat as “a distention of 
the rumen by gas formation as a result of 
fermentation of the contents of the organ.” 
These authors attempt to classify bloat in 
the usual medical manner as acute when 
the rumen is greatly distended and there is 
danger of suffocation; subacute when the 
swelling is easily compressible and there is 
little evidence of uneasiness; and chronic 
when the tympanitic condition persists for 
several weeks. They also say that bloat 
can be primary or secondary. Their final 
classification in the present author’s opinion 
is a very important one and one on which 
there has been considerable difference of 
opinion. They describe “cases in which the 
gas lies in bulk on top of the ingesta,” and, 
“cases wherein the fermented gas exists in 
agitated and intimate mixture with the en- 
tire contents of the organ, akin to a boiling 
or effervescent mass in a cauldron, so that 
only a little bubbling of gas follows the use 
of the trocar, and little or no relief is af- 
forded.” 

In these definitions and descriptions of 
the disease, no mention is made of the 
mechanism by which the gases are formed 
or retained in these unusual amounts. No 
mention is made of normal intraruminal 
pressure variations or of the pressures ex- 
isting in the various kinds of bloat in either 
cattle or sheep. 

There is little mention of time factors, 
i.e., the time after which noticeable disten- 
tion begins and the time when the animal’s 
life is in danger. 

One thing common to most descriptions 
is that death is due to mechanical inter- 
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ference with respiration and circulation, 
resulting in suffocation and death. Appar- 
ently, the suffocation which they describe is 
due entirely to mechanical interference. 
This problem needs clarification. 

The brief description of postmortem 
findings is of little help. It is possible that 
certain lesions attributed to the antemortem 
period may have occurred postmortem. 

An excellent review on bloat by Cole 
et al.,* 1945, contains a comprehensive bib- 
liography. No attempt will be made in this 
paper to make further mention of work 
reported before 1945, unless it is pertinent 
to comments made in this discussion. 

An intensive coverage of the literature 
since 1945 has just been made, but mention 
will be made of only those papers which, 
in the present author’s opinion, add to our 
knowledge of the subject or present in- 
teresting hypotheses. For clarification, the 
subject will be treated in outline form. 


REVIEW OF THE DISEASE FROM 60 A. D. 
TO THE PRESENT TIME 


Historical.—Bloat is not entirely a new 
disease of ruminants. It was described by 
an ancient Roman author in 60 A.D.° in 
terms which leave no doubt that the symp- 
toms have not changed much through the 
centuries. His treatment included “pouring 
sour vinegar through the left nostril and 
putting 2 oz. of grease in the jaws.” It is 
a little embarrassing when one considers 
the lack of progress that has been made in 
treatments. 

Incidence.—Although the condition has 
existed for centuries, it is difficult to deter- 
mine through historical evidence whether 
the incidence has increased. One can only 
guess that it hag) A number of surveys 
have been made in recent years but several 
factors make statistical and other inter- 
pretations difficult. Thus, opinions differ 
appreciably (1) as to what constitutes 
severe acute bloat, and (2) as to whether 
bloat per se has caused death. In spite of 
this and of the saying that questionnaires 
are the lazy man’s way of collecting inac- 
curate data, it might be safely said that 
some very definite information has come 
out of such surveys, as well as from the 
wide experiences of competent persons 
working with bloat. The observations of 
livestock men must certainly be considered 
seriously. 

An excellent survey made by M’Candlish* 


in Scotland during the summer of 1930 
indicates that the incidence of bloat is eco- 
nomically important, at least in the Rhinns 
of Galloway. Another survey conducted in 
Minnesota’ from May to October, 1948, 
covering 11,205 cows, one half of which 
were pastured on alfalfa and the other half 
on sweet clover, showed 182 cases of bloat, 
50 of which were fatal. Twenty-eight of 
the latter were on alfalfa, 20 on sweet 
clover. There were 6 cases of bloat on non- 
legumes. It was not stated whether any 
of the 6 cases were fatal. These and other 
studies can be summarized as follows: 


a) The incidence of bloat is increasing, 
especially in areas where the acreage of 
legume or partial legume pastures has been 
increased. 

b) Legumes are the worst offenders, 
some legumes causing more trouble than 
others. 

c) New seedings cause less trouble than 
the same pastures on the second and in sub- 
sequent years. Hay aftermath (second cut- 
ting) has caused considerable trouble. 

d) Legumes cause most trouble during 
the periods of lush, rapid growth. 

e) Bloat does occur occasionally on non- 
legume pastures, but it is comparatively 
rare. 

f) The incidence varies in different 
years. There is also a seasonal variation. 

9g) Bloat is more apt to occur in certain 
areas than in others. 

h) Contrary to some opinions, fatal bloat 
does occur in the feedlot on grain and hay. 
The present author recalls a loss of 28 
steers in a large feedlot in eastern Oregon. 
They were being fed chopped alfalfa hay 
(a mixture of first and second cutting) and 
a mixture of equal parts of ground rye and 
barley. 

i) Bloat is insidious in nature and can 
not be produced experimentally at will. 

j) Some animals have a greater tendency 
to bloat than others. It is usually the rapid 
eaters that are more likely to bloat. There 
may also be genetic weaknesses. 


THEORIES CONCERNING THE CAUSE OF BLOAT 
A) Physical theories based on anatomical arrange- 
ments or the physical nature of the feed or ingesta. 
a) Excessive Consumption of Dense Feed 
Theory.—This theory is not new but has been 
given increased attention by Jacobson and his 
associates." By running bluegrass and alfalfa 
through a meat chopper they observed that al- 
falfa forms a more compact mass than blue- 
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grass. They observed that grazing cows may 
ingest 50 to 100 Ib. of succulent feed before 
resting. This material remaining in a compact 
mass would force the stomach down against the 
abdominal floor. Since the cardia and the retic- 
ulo-omasal orifice are connected with each other 
by the esophageal groove, this would pull the 
cardia down and trap the gas. As fermentation 
began to increase, the freshly eaten mass would 
be buoyed up by the generated gas and might 
help to block the escape of gas. Increased pres- 
sure would seal the exit more firmly. 


Comment.—The present author has pal- 
pated the cardia during insufflation ex- 
periments.’ A balloon was passed via the 
stomach tube, inflated and pulled up against 
the cardia. Rumen insufflation was started 
with the arm sealed in the fistula opening. 
Palpation revealed that an extensive funnel- 
shaped dilation developed around the cardia 
and the animal eructated freely. This 
cardia dilation before eructation has been 
observed by Amadon and Detweiler* (per- 
sonal communication to Dr. Cole) and per- 
haps by others. The author has raised the 
water level above the cardia and elevated 
the caudal end of a fistulous cow. This 
finally prevented eructation but, even here, 
some difficulty was experienced in prevent- 
ing it. Nichols'® has done similar experi- 
ments in sheep. It is assumed that water 
would follow the contour of the funneled 
cardiac region much more effectively than 
ingesta. Experimental blocking of the 
cardia is not an easy procedure. 


b) Excessive Gas Formation Theory.—This 
theory has been widely accepted until compara- 
tively recent times. Cole and associates”. and 
Quin” have done extensive work on gas forma- 
tion both in vitro and in vivo. Although there 
is some difference of opinion, it is quite widely 
agreed that, pound for pound, there may be con- 
siderable difference in rate of gas formation 
from different feeds. However, most workers 
are of the opinion that if the eructation mecha- 
nism is working normally, no difficulty will be 
experienced in expelling all gas that would be 
formed. 

Comment.—These opinions are based on 
experimental intraruminal insufflations of 
the various gases and in vivo measurement 
of rates of gas formation. Both methods 
have their weaknesses. It is impossible, 
even by bubbling gases through the in- 
gesta, to accurately simulate natural fer- 
mentation. It is also impossible to accu- 
rately measure rates of gas formation in 
vivo, since changes of intraruminal pres- 


sures, variations in liquid content (moist- 
ness of rumen wall), and the dispersion of 
the gas in the rumen (frothy or overlying) 
all influence rates of gas absorption from 
the rumino-reticular division of the stom- 
ach, 

Surface Tension Theory.—This theory 
embraces any material which will change surface 
tension so that the gases of fermentation will 
tend to accumulate in countless bubbles through- 
out the ingesta instead of rising w the top and 
collecting in a gas pocket above the ingesta. 


Factors affecting surface tension can be 
included in two subheads. 


1) Saponins.—These are found in various 
plants and are abundant in alfalfa and other 
legumes. M’'Candlish" claimed that saponins 
might contribute to the development of bloat. 
Kick, Gerlaugh, and Schalk” believe chat 
frothiness is the factor responsible for bloat 
in cattle fed corn in the feedlot. Quin” more 
recently has done some interesting work on 
the saponin theory and states that the saponins 
play an important part in the pathogenesis of 
frothy bloat. They have not been able to 
produce frothy bloat by injecting saponins 
into the rumens of sheep. 

2) Saliva and Its Effects on Frothiness of 
the Ingesta.—Clark and Weiss" have recently 
demonstrated the existence of a salivary reflex 
initiated by mechanical stimulation of the 
mucous membrane of the forestomachs. They 
observed that “sheep fed exclusively on green 
lucerne had a tendency to froth, but the type 
of froth formed was directly dependent on the 
consistency of the ingesta. When the rumen 
content was watery, the gas bubbles rose 
freely to the top to form a layer of unstable 
free froth at the top. As the consistency in- 
creased there was a greater tendency for the 
gas bubbles to become entrapped in the thick, 
viscid material.” The consistency of the in- 
gesta was dependent upon salivary secretion 
which in turn was reflexly stimulated by the 
presence of coarse material in the ingesta. The 
greater the salivary secretion, the less was the 
tendency for froth formation. Afferent path- 
ways of this salivary secretion reflex were 
carried by the vagus nerves. 


Comment.—Clark and Weiss have done 
some exellent work on the physiology of 
eructation and the salivary reflex in rumi- 
nants. The correlation between the amount 
of saliva secreted and the amount of foam 
formation and the reflex stimulation of 
salivary secretion offers a more physio- 
‘ogically sound hypothesis for the cause of 
bloat than some other theories that have 
been presented. A discussion of Weiss’ 
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work on the physiology of eructation will 
be presented later. 


d) Physical Deficiency Theory.—This theory 
was advanced by Cole and associates" and has 
been widely accepted. They say, “bloat most 
frequently results from the absence of the stim- 
uli necessary to initiate belching.” As Schalk 
and Amadon™ have shown that “rumination is 
the result of a highly complex, reflex mechanism 
dependent upon proper stimuli, the nature and 
quantity of the food, and quite definite moisture 
requirements. The phenomena of regurgitation, 
and the initiation of rumination is the culmina- 
tion of a systematic succession of events gov- 
erned by a very complex reflex mechanism.” 
They induced regurgitation artificially by rub- 
bing a wisp of hay, introduced through a rumen 
fistula, over the inner walls of the rumen. Cole 
and associates go on to say, “in our opinion, the 
belching mechanism is controlled in a somewhat 
similar manner . . . yet increased pressure in 
itself does not open the cardiac orifice for when 
gas was artificially introduced, the pressure 
frequently rose much higher than in any normal 
animal, and yet gas escaped only during ruminal 
contraction. The invariable occurrence of bloat 
in ruminants after death also emphasized that 
the release of gas from the rumen depends upon 
a functional reflex mechanism. The cardiac orifice 
is no doubt opened for gas to escape by a reflex 
mechanism . . . in our opinion this stimulus must 
be augmented by the scratching of the rumen 
walls with roughage.” 

Comment.—This_ theory has _ received 
wide acceptance and an unusual amount of 
publicity in this country. It has not been 
accepted abroad as enthusiastically, espe- 
cially where active work is being done on 
bloat. Clark’® says, “It is difficult to un- 
derstand why rumination and belching, al- 
though similar mechanically, should be 
initiated by the presence of coarse material 
in the rumen. Such matter requires re- 
chewing and it is logical that its presence 
should cause rumination, but as it produces 
little gas, its connection with belching is 
obscure.” 

The association between ruminal motility 
and eructation is also not clear. Clark and 
Quin®® have shown “that under certain cir- 
cumstances sheep can belch gas artificially 
introduced into the rumen despite ruminal 
paresis induced by prussic acid. Conversely, 
frequent and strong ruminal contractions 
are often seen in animals suffering from 
acute bloat.” All of these are important 
points and strongly indicate the need 
for more carefully controlled work on the 
physiology of eructation. 

Further, it has been shown that any 
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major changes in ration not only change 
physical factors in the ingesta but also may 
change the microflora and microfauna and 
may thus have an important bearing on 
the chemical nature of the ingesta.*! Little 
or no attention has been given to these 
changes. 


B) Biochemical theories. 

a) Hydrogen Cyanide Theory.—Clark and 
Quin” tested the effect on inhibition of eructation 
in sheep and concluded that their experiment 
afforded no evidence for incriminating the cyano- 
genetic factors in plants as being associated with 
the etiology of acute bloat in ruminants. Evans 
and Evans” incriminated cyanide as the causative 
agent in the production of bloat. One liter of 
clover juice obtained from 5 Ib. of fresh clover 
introduced into the rumen produced cyanide 
poisoning effects; 200 mg. of HCN obtained 
from 1 liter of clover juice was twice the lethal 
dose for a 100-Ib. sheep. Sublethal oral doses 
caused a_ cessation of rumen movements. 
Dougherty and Christensen (to be published) 
have shown that the cyanide content of several 
plants (including 3 different legumes) varies 
considerably and that birdsfoot trefoil, which 
contained approximately 19 times as much 
cyanide as Ladino clover, has a history, in this 
country, of causing littl or no bloat. It has 
been said that trefoil is eaten more slowly by 
ruminants and is definitely less productive on 
good soils—both factors perhaps contributing 
to the low incidence of bloat on this type of 
pasture. Toxicity trials with sheep showed 
that 318 ml. of trefoil juice, obtained from 6 
Ib. of clippings, injected into the rumen was 
lethal. When 1,500 ml. of alfalfa juice was 
given via stomach tube, no symptoms were 
noted. The same amount of Ladino clover juice 
had no effect. These trials throw considerable 
doubt on the importance that cyanide plays in 
the pathogenesis of bloat. 

4) Flavones,—Ferguson,” in his research at 
Jealou’s Hill, has found an active principle in 
legume juice which causes a partial paralysis of 
the isolated rabbit gut. “Safe” grass juice either 
had no effect or had a stimulating effect on the 
isolated gut. He has isolated a flavone, 3’ 4’ 5 
trihydroxy 7 methoxy flavone, having a pale 
yellow color and a vitamin P-like activity. He 
postulates that this smooth muscle inhibiting 
substance may play some part in the pathogenesis 
of bloat. 

Comment.—This is excellent work and 
although, at present at least, it may be no 
nearer to the answer to the question, it 
does present a new and important approach 
to the problem. Going to the plant for a 
biochemical explanation is as logical an 
approach as any so far advanced. There is 
one point that needs further clarification. 
Ferguson’s work shows that the flavones 
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decreased quantitatively on successive cuts 
during the summer and little could be ob- 
tained from the third growth in August. 
In this country, in certain parts of the 
Pacific Northwest, second and third cutting 
alfalfa will cause more bloat trouble than 
first cutting. Pasture aftermath is also 
quite often incriminated. 

¢) Allergy Theory.—Kerr and Lamont” and 

Lamont” noted the high incidence of bloat 

following the second dose of trichomonal anti- 

gen. These animals had received a first (sen- 
sitizing) dose seven to ten days previously. They 
postulate that histamine release may be involved, 

and were able tw relieve the symptoms with 3- 

to 5-cc. doses of adrenalin. They also state that 

adrenalin has been tried with satisfaction on 
field cases of bloat. 

Comment.—This is another interesting 
approach to the bloat problem and certainly 
one worthy of further consideration. The 
rumen-paralyzing effect of histamine has 
been known for some time.**** The exist- 
ence of a histamine-like substance in un- 
usual amounts in the rumen ingesta of 3 
steers that had just died of bloat was re- 
ported by Dougherty.*® Whether it plays a 
part in the pathogenesis of bloat needs 
more proof. The present author noted 
what may have been a similar type of bloat 
in goats gassed with phosgene. In gas 
trials during the last war, goats were used 
as test animals. If the goats were well 
filled with good alfalfa hay before being 
placed on the target, the ones exposed to 
the gas would bloat within fifteen minutes 
after gassing. Only the gassed goats would 
bloat. 


TWo THEORIES PRESENTED 

Two theories which are as yet no more 
than working hypotheses are presented at 
this point. It is hoped that they will be 
accepted as such. 

Toxic Factor in Rumen Ingesta.—Re- 
cently, Dougherty and Cello* have offered 
another working hypothesis for the acute 
indigestion syndrome including bloat. A 
toxic substance has been found in the 
rumen ingesta of cattle and sheep. This 
material depressed the blood pressure of 
dogs and goats (anesthetized), inhibited 
rumen motility in sheep (unanesthetized), 
stimulated respiration in all intact animals, 
stimulated motor activity of the lower gut 
in the intact dog and goat (anesthetized) 
and the sheep (unanesthetized), and had 
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variable effects on the isolated ileum seg- 
ments of the rabbit. This factor(s) has 
been found in the rumen ingesta of cows 
with acute indigestion, 2 cows that died of 
bloat, and in the ingesta of experimentally 
overfed sheep. 

Comment.—Although little work has been 
done on this factor in connection with bloat, 
it is being presented along with other 
theories in an effort to stimulate interest 
and possibly to divert some of the pre- 
ponderance of effort from the purely physi- 
cal approach to the bichemical-physiological 
approach to the pathogenesis of bloat. 

Phosphatase Theory.—Lienert™ has of- 
fered another interesting hypothesis. He 
states that the bacteria-free rumen filtrate 
is very high in phosphatase and that phos- 
phate is high in plants that produce bloat. 
Increased gas formation in bloat could be 
caused by increased phosphatase or by an 
increase in arsenates which are high in the 
plants that cause bloat. Arsenates stimu- 
late phosphatase activity. The salivary 
source can not account for all of the phos- 
phatase in rumen ingesta. 

Comment.—This theory is relatively new 
and no other references can be found. It 
is being presented here as a matter of in- 
terest. 

DISCUSSION 

At this time, the present author would 
like to clarify one point. He is credited 
with developing the “toxic gas theory” of 
bloat. This work’.“* was done hoping to 
throw some light on the cause of death in 
bloat. Quoting from Cole and associates,"' 
“His theory really relates to the cause of 
death following bloat rather than to the 
cause of bloat.” This was (and is) the cor- 
rect interpretation of this work. It was 
hoped at the time that knowledge of the 
cause of death might eventually lead to an 
understanding of the cause of bloat. There 
is a possibility, of course, that the same 
factor or factors could be involved in both 
death and pathogenesis. This is assuming 
that death is due to causes other than 
mechanical interference with respiration 
and blood flow. 

From the animal standpoint, many im- 
portant questions remain to be solved. Two 
of the most important of these questions 
are: (1) the cause of death and the loss in 
production in animals that have recovered 
from a severely bloated condition; (2) the 
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physiology of eructation and the factors 
which inhibit eructation and gas absorption 
in the bloated animal. 

One of these questions has received ex- 
cellent treatment by Weiss.** He divides 
rumen contractions into two types: ‘“(1) 
a backward moving cycle of contractions, 
involving a two-stage contraction of the 
reticulum, immediately followed by a con- 
traction of the left dorsal and right ventral 
sacs, followed by a pause of varying length; 
(2) a forward moving ruminal contraction 
starting at the posterior dorsal blind sac, 
followed by another pause of varying 
length.” These forward moving contrac- 
tions are called eructation contractions and 
may or may not follow each major back- 
ward contraction. There may be a 1:1 
rhythm or a 2:1 rhythm, This rhythm can 
change as a result of a pressure stimulus. 
In this work, the author feels that the 
cardia is kept closed mostly through ex- 
ternal pressure exerted by surrounding 
organs and by pressure on the abdominal 
portion of the esophagus. The active dila- 
tation of the cardia is described in detail, 
and the stimulus for this dilatation is initi- 
ated by pressure receptors in the rumen 
wall, the most sensitive of which are in the 
posterior dorsal blind sac. One cow was 
placed on a ration consisting solely of 
freshly cut tops of young lucerne. This 
ration had no adverse effects on the effi- 
ciency of eructation. This author concludes 
that eructation is an independent reflex 
mechanism with pressure receptors in the 
rumen wall (especially the posterior dorsal 
blind sac) which are stimulated by gas 
pressure. He also states that the efficiency 
of the eructating mechanism is influenced 
by frothing and overfilling of the rumen. 

This work, like any other, will need con- 
firmation. It is an excellent physiological 
approach to the problem. One criticism 
which may be made of the work of almost 
all of us is the tendency to premature ex- 
trapolation of our experimental results to 
the actual clinical picture. It is hoped that 
this work from the Onderstepoort station 
will continue and that confirmatory work 
will follow. 

Among the many things that need clari- 
fication is the actual cause of death in bloat. 
Early insufflation work’.** and the physio- 
logical changes, caused the present author 
to doubt if death is due entirely to physical 


effects. This is a very important point and 
if certain biochemical factors are involved 
other than anoxia due to physical impair- 
ment of circulation and respiration, then it 
may contribute much in our search for the 
etiological factors. 

Additional and carefully controlled stud- 
ies must be made on the actual pressures 
existing in bloated animals, i.e., severely 
bloated animals that are in a critical con- 
dition. Other physiological studies must be 
made on these animals. The present author 
has attempted such studies with disap- 
pointing results. The animals were either 
dead or bloating had stopped when he ar- 
rived on the scene. Pressures recorded on 
3 bloated cattle that had recently died were 
between 72 and 75 mm. of mercury. Olson** 
experienced the same difficulty and recorded 
pressures ranging between 60 and 70 mm. 
of mercury above atmospheric pressure in 
dead bloated cows. This is an important 
point and must be answered before intelli- 
gent physiological studies can be made. 
Nichols'’ has insufflated sheep with 5 to 10 
lb. pressure. If the above-mentioned data 
are significant, then Nichols’ work has little 
meaning other than its demonstration of 
the effects of overfilling on eructation effi- 
ciency. It is doubted if bloat pressures are 
as high in sheep as in cattle, although this 
remains to be seen. Nichols’ pressures of 
5 to 10 lb. per square inch would be ap- 
proximately 262 to 524 mm. of mercury, 
which would be nearly three to six times 
the highest recorded pressures in cattle. 

One most important point that is seldom 
mentioned in discussing the importance of 
bloat is the reduction in milk production 
following severe but nonfatal bloat. This 
is important and needs further study. In 
beef cattle and sheep where production is 
evidenced in other ways, it may also be an 
important problem. Laboratory studies 
must be complemented by such field studies 
as are being conducted on the Mississippi 
Delta.** 

Perhaps one of the most serious single 
factors is the loss of production of excellent 
legume pastures. Quite often after the loss 
of an animal or two, the entire herd will be 
taken off the offending pasture. This rep- 
resents a serious loss in production and a 
great inconvenience. At the 1951 Rumen 
Function Conference, Dr. B. T. Simms 
‘alled this “the insensible loss.” 
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TREATMENT 

Clark** has shown that turpentine and 
certain phenol preparations commonly used 
in bloat did not reduce the amount of gas 
formed and that in vitro experiments indi- 
cated that the therapeutic value of these 
drugs depended upon their surface tension 
action (defoaming agents). This hypothesis 
was later supported by in vivo experi- 
ments.** Quin and associates** have re- 
ported on the clinical use of one of these 
surface-active agents. Of the 155 cases of 
bovine bloat treated, 115 made complete re- 
coveries. Some were given collateral medi- 
cation or were tapped prior to treatment. 
The recovery rate was 80 per cent when the 
agent was used in tablet form (diluted with 
rater) and 95 per cent when used in a 
ready-to-use suspension. 

The mechanical methods of bloat treat- 
ment have been discussed widely so that 
they will not be included in this report. 

Comment.—Clark’s work* shows that the 
so-called antiferments in therapeutic doses 
have little or no effect on gas formation in 
the rumen. The present author (unpub- 
lished data) obtained similar results in a 
combination of in vivo-in vitro experiments 
(1941). Various antiferments were admin- 
istered via stomach tube or balling gun to 
cows with rumen fistulas. After allowing 
ten to twenty minutes for the material to 
be mixed with the ingesta, weighed samples 
of rumen ingesta were taken and gas for- 
mation measured in vitro. These results 
were compared to in vitro gas formation in 
“pretreatment” samples. 

The use of defoaming agents is a logical 
approach to the treatment of frothy bloat. 
However, it would do little good in the non- 
frothy type since, as Clark states,*? foaming 
may be a matter of degree. He thinks that 
most cases in South Africa are frothy, or 
partially so. In cases that are definitely 
frethy it would seem that contact of the 
agent throughout the ingesta would be a 
problem of some magnitude. In these ex- 
treme cases, there must be a minimal mix- 
ing of rumen ingesta. 

Assessing the value of treatments of 
clinical cases is extremely difficult when it 
is a known fact that many cases will re- 
cover without any treatment. The present 
author attempted to obtain some pressure 
and other data from field cases of naturally 
occurring bloat. While waiting for a con- 
siderable number of cases to reach the final 
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danger point, he noticed that in all cases 
they had returned to some state of nor- 
malcy in a relatively short time. In fact, 
he was unable to obtain data from a single 
case. These animals were on irrigated pas- 
tures (Pacific Northwest) where one might 
expect frothy bloat to occur. In assessing 
the clinical value of defoaming agents, the 
use of collateral treatments would tend to 
make such data of little significance. The 
antifrothing agents may, eventually, be 
proved to be of great importance in the 
treatment of frothy bloat. They need 
further critical clinical evaluation as well as 
controlled laboratory tests, preferably in 
vivo. 


THE USE OF HARMLESS PASTURE MIXTURES 


An important contribution to the prog- 
ress of the knowledge of bloat was made 
when a Conference on Rumen Function was 
called by H. W. Marston, research coérdi- 
nator, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, in Chicago, Nov. 27-28, 1951. This 
meeting was attended by agronomists, ani- 
mal husbandmen, veterinarians, and others. 
Its main function was to review the bloat 
problem from all aspects. A similar meet- 
ing is to be held this fall, mainly to deter- 
mine what progress has been made during 
the past two years. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the meeting was the interest shown by 
agronomists. This is a comparatively re- 
cent development in this country and should 
add greatly to our progress in the solution 
of this difficult problem. 

-asture mixtures were discussed at con- 
siderable length in this meeting and the 
prevalent opinion seemed to be that pas- 
tures containing 50 per cent or less of 
legumes are relatively “safe.” The agrono- 
mists admitted, however, that soil fertility, 
climatic conditions, and animal grazing 
habits make the maintenance of such ratios 
rather difficult. Of course, as legumes de- 
crease in proportion, production and soil- 
building activities suffer. We are gradually 
approaching our starting point, i.¢., the use 
of nonlegume pastures. 

The agronomists agreed, and rightly so, 
that as soon as the animal physiologists, 
pathologists, and others determine the 
cause of bloat, they could then enter into 
the program with intelligent contributions. 
Until that time, they could be litile more 
than sympathetic. 
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It is hoped that this paper will stimulate 
a renewal of interest in a most difficult and 
complex problem, a problem that unfortu- 
nately has been considered solved by many 
people directly or indirectly connected with 
it. 

The insidious nature of bloat and the 
difficulties encountered by those who have 
tried to produce it experimentally have led 
to misinterpretation of results and to ex- 
tremely slow progress. If natural bloat 
could be produced at will, progress could 
be accelerated greatly. 

The present author wishes to include 
himself with those who wish to join him in 
the application of the following quotation 
from John Godfrey Saxe’s Hindoo fable of 
the blind men and the elephant: 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 


The Moral: 

So oft in theologic wars, 
The disputants, I ween, 

Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 

And prate about an elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 
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The Veterinarian in Public Health 

The following is a condensation of an 
editorial appearing in the American Journal 
of Public Health (Sept., 1951:1122) and is 
reprinted here for its information and 
interest. 


It is a source of special gratification to the 
editor that we have been able to present to our 
readers in the last two issues of this Journal a 
substantial group of papers* in the field of veteri- 
nary public health. 

Due to its importance, a special Expert Group 
on Zoénoses was set up under the joint auspices 
of the World Health Organization and the U. N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization which held 


*These papers were by Drs. C. K. Mingle. Riverdale. 
Md., R. J. Helvig, Washington, D. C., Oscar Sussman, 
Princeton, N. J., F. A. Todd, Arlington, Va., and C. H. 
Pals, Washington, D. C. 
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its first meeting in Geneva in December, 1950, 
with Dr. B. D. Blood and Dr. J. H. Steele as 
its United States members. 

This committee prepared a list of 86 different 
diseases actually transmissible between other 
vertebrate animals and man (20 virus diseases, 20 
bacterial diseases, 10 nematode diseases, 10 tre- 
matode diseases, 9 cestode diseases, 8 protozoal 
diseases, 7 rickettsial diseases, and 2 fungus 
diseases), with 6 more diseases caused directly 
by insects and arthropods. The following ten 
seemed of sufficient importance to warrant inten- 
sive study: bilharziasis, the equine virus en- 
cephalitides, hydatidosis, leishmaniasis, lepto- 
spirosis, psittacosis, Q fever, rabies, trichinosis, 
and tularemia. 

It is gratifying that a substantial number of 
veterinarians (21 candidates in six schools last 
June) are registering for the M.P.H. degree in 
our schools of public health and that this group 
was actively represented at recent A.P.H.A. meet- 
ings. They should feel at home with us. The 
doctor and the dentist have commonly been trained 
in schools where major emphasis was laid on the 
treatment of individual cases. The veterinarian 
has been accustomed to the concept of the protec- 
tion of populations against crowd diseases and 
mainutrition. He fits with special facility into 
the family of public health.—C. E. A. WINSLOW, 
Dr.P.H. 


New Study Materials on Canine Eye 
Diseases and Bovine Cryptococcosis 
at Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology 


The director of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Brigadier General Elbert 
DeCoursey, has announced that a study set 
on the pathology of the diseases of the 
canine eye has been added to the collection 
of the American Registry of Pathology and 
is available on a loan basis to members of 
the veterinary profession. The set in- 
cludes 53 different microscope slides illus- 
trating different lesions of the eye and its 
accessory organs. 

Also available to educational institutions 
for teaching purposes is material from a 
recent outbreak of bovine cryptococcosis. 

Those interested in obtaining the afore- 
mentioned materials should write to the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 7th 
St. and Independence Ave., S. W., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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State Problems in the Control of Garbage-Borne Diseases 
OSCAR SUSSMAN, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


AT THE PRESENT time, two regions of the 
country—the Far West and the North 
Atlantic Coast—which raise only a small 
portion of the total hogs marketed in the 
United States are jeopardizing the livestock 
industry of the entire nation. The reason 
is raw garbage feeding, which spreads 
trichinosis, hog cholera, vesicular exanthe- 
ma, and even foot-and-mouth disease. 
Hogs are produced in every section of the 
United States, but among the states many 
different practices exist with regard to the 
methods of feeding and of moving fattened 
hogs to market. It is evident, therefore, 
that problems in the control of garbage- 
borne diseases of human beings and swine 
will vary with the state and the section of 
the country. In general, two facts must 
be considered: first, does the state export 
or import hogs and pork, and second, does 
it export or import garbage. To illustrate, 


California is a hog- and pork-importing 


state as well as a raw garbage-feeding 
state. Its 105 million people consume 
roughly 750,000,000 lb. of pork annually, 
of which only 160,000,000 Ib. are produced 
in California. However, California pro- 
duces nearly 100 per cent of the raw gar- 
bage fed to its hogs and, therefore, could 
handle the major share of its garbage by 
intrastate regulations. Iowa and its neigh- 
bors, on the other hand, produce more pork 
than they can eat and feed little if any 
garbage, thus presenting a completely dif- 
ferent problem. About the only raw 
garbage-fed hogs ever imported into Iowa 
and the other cornbelt states are for use in 
the manufacture of hog cholera serum. 
New York and Pennsylvania, like Cali- 
fornia, produce insufficient pork to meet 
their needs but, in contrast, both export 
large quantities of raw garbage which may 
be returned to them in the form of U. 8. 
inspected and approved trichinae-infected 
pork. These illustrations point up the com- 
plexity of the total problem. 

Federal regulations and controls now in 
effect which have a bearing on the garbage- 
borne diseases of swine are: 


From the State Derartment of Health, Trenron. N. 1 
Presented at the National Conference on Trichinosis, 
Dec. 15, 1952, Chicago, Ill 


1) The United States Public Health Service In- 
terstate Quarantine Regulation, which requires the 
cooking of raw garbage moved interstate if it is to 
be fed to swine. 

2) The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Animal Industry rules, which re- 
quire the inactivation of trichinae cysts in all pork 
that may normally be eaten as purchased or in a 
semicooked state. 


THE NEW JERSEY PROBLEM 


The present status of New Jersey’s hog- 
raising industry may serve to point out the 
ineffectiveness of existing federal regula- 
tions and the problems these regulations 
create for some states. 

Raw garbage is fed on more than 300 
New Jersey farms from which about 
150,000 hogs are marketed annually. The 
human population of nearly 5,000,000 con- 
sumes approximately 350,000,000 Ib. of 
pork annually, of which less than 35,000,000 
lb. are produced in the state, about 28,000,- 
000 Ib. of it from raw garbage-fed hogs. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the raw gar- 
bage fed to hogs is imported from New 
York and Pennsylvania. For more than ten 
years, with the knowledge and tacit consent 
of federal authorities, this garbage has 
been fed raw in contravention of the United 
States Public Health Service Interstate 
Quarantine Regulation. This has created a 
spirit of lawlessness in normally law- 
abiding citizens, including administrators 
of federal and state institutions. It would 
probably be better not to have such an 
unenforced and unenforceable regulation. 

Paradoxically, recent efforts to enforce 
the regulations requiring the cooking of 
garbage which is moved interstate, are 
creating still other administrative problems 
in New Jersey. There are more than 300 
swill-feeding hog farms of which 150 use 
interstate-moved garbage regularly, and 
another 50 to 75 farms use occasional ship- 
ments. The United States Public Health 
Service is presently tending to allow the 
cooking of garbage in the hauling trucks. 
With over 700 trucks involved, this would 
necessitate a huge inspection force. Several 
years ago, when such trucks were used for 
cooking potatoes, it was found that at the 
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end of the required cooking time some were 
mashed and steaming hot while others were 
cold and hard. Furthermore, the adequate 
cooking of garbage in such trucks provides 
perhaps more insurmountable technical dif- 
ficulties than did the potatoes. 

Any cooking system authorized must pro- 
vide first for the licensing of the plant 
and operators and also for an adequate 
mechanical heat-recording apparatus. The 
mere harassment of an industry with pro- 
cedures that only theoretically would de- 
stroy garbage-borne infections would leave 
all with a false sense of security and be 
open to challenge as worthless should in- 
fection again break out. 

New Jersey, one of the prime producers 
of raw garbage-fed, trichinae-infected hogs 
and pork, still imports more since hogs fed 
raw garbage travel interstate with no re- 
strictions and raw inspected pork is moved 
in with impunity. If trichinae-infected 
hogs and pork continue to move into New 
Jersey carrying the prestige and dignity 
of a federal stamp of approval, it nullifies 
garbage controls instituted within the state. 


PROBLEM——STATES’ RIGHTS VERSUS 
DISEASE CONTROL 


Many states are similarly faced with the 
problem of trying to keep out federally 
inspected and approved garbage-fed and 
trichinae-infected hogs and pork. If a 
state were to attempt to prohibit federally 
inspected meat from entry, the hue and cry 
would be overwhelming. The realities of 
the situation, therefore, must be faced 
states rights are one thing, but the right 
of a state to infect livestock and human 
beings of another state must bow to ade- 
quately enforced federal regulations. 

Interstate controls on garbage, garbage- 
fed hogs, and garbage-fed pork to be effec- 
tive must: 

1) Quarantine on a state-wide basis live hogs or 
raw pork within any state which does not have 
and enforce a regulation requiring the adequate 
cooking of garbage used for hog feed, at license- 
cooking establishments where adequate mechanical 
recording apparatus is maintained. 

2) Prohibit the interstate movement of raw gar- 
bage except under certain specified conditions, as: 

a) For effective sanitary land-fill operations 
or incineration by specific permit only. 

6) For manufacture, at licensed plants, into 
sterilized fertilizer. 

c) For movement to licensed plants for cook- 
ing, with adequate mechanical recording appara- 
tus, and the same trucks do not pick up the 
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cooked material for distribution to the individual 

hog farm, unless the truck and equipment has 

been effectively sterilized, including attention to 
the personnel, 

These controls will create other problems 
but they should not be of the magnitude 
presented by the prime problem of protec- 
tion from biological warfare. The mask that 
vesicular exanthema in hogs offers for the 
introduction of foot-and-mouth disease 
must be recognized. In New Jersey alone, 
81 herds with 115,000 hogs are in this 
threatening situation, The present national 
outbreak, it is said, started with U. S.- 
inspected pork which left California on a 
train and was fed in raw garbage to hogs 
in Wyoming. 

Implementation of the above proposals, 
necessary to control trichinosis and other 
garbage-borne diseases of swine, may create 
challenging problems in two major cate- 
gories. These were effectively pointed out 
in an editorial in the December issue of 
the JOURNAL (pp. 489-491). They are: 

1) Lack of raw garbage-fed hogs considered 
essential by most producers, may result in at least 
a temporary insufficient hog cholera antiserum 
production unless we shift our methods of hog 
cholera control away from the use of virulent 
virus which often starts foci of infection. 

2) Should the elimination of virulent commer- 
cial virus and the cooking of garbage result in hog 
cholera being eradicated as it has been in Canada, 
the hog cholera serum industry and a part of the 
veterinary profession would have to direct their 
professional activities into other channels and the 
control of other diseases. 

These are definite problems which must 
be weighed and solved. On one side of the 
scale are the terrific costs to the entire 
swine industry of the current outbreak of 
vesicular exanthema and the continued 
world-wide concern because of the incidence 
of trichinosis in hogs and human beings in 
the United States. This side of the scale is 
also weighted with the benefits that would 
occur if hog cholera were to be eliminated. 
The other side of the scale is weighted with 
the chance that a hog cholera outbreak may 
occur when we would not have sufficient 
serum on hand to control it. 


CONCLUSION 


state’s 
diseases 


The success of any individual 
efforts to control garbage-borne 
necessarily rests squarely on the effective- 
ness of interstate controls. Garbage-borne 
diseases of hogs can not be effectively con- 
trolled by the individual states themselves. 
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Federal regulations must be adopted in 
order that consumers may be provided with 
safe, wholesome, trichinae-free pork and to 
avoid the needless expenditure of indemnity 
and administrative and control monies at 
each new outbreak of a raw garbage-borne 
hog disease. 


Preliminary Census Findings on 
Health Occupations 

The February issue of Public Health Re- 
ports contains estimates (pp. 191-193) de- 
rived from preliminary summarizations of 
the 1950 census of population, showing the 
number of persons then employed in 17 
health occupations. About 1,400,000 per- 
sons or 2.5 per cent of the “total civilian 
labor force” fell into those categories, not 
counting persons on active duty with the 
Armed Forces. 

Table 1 gives a few of the figures in the 
article in Public Health Reports with com- 
parisons to the 1940 census. 

The article points out that “The census 
enumerations of several occupations closely 
allied to medicine are considerably lower 
than estimates of active practitioners in 
1950 available from the professional associ- 
ations” and attributes the difference to in- 
clusion in association figures of persons in 
the Armed Forces and those who are re- 
tired, inactive, or engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Even adjusting for these factors 
leaves the census counts substantially lower 
than estimates from other sources. 

This is certainly true in so far as the 
figures for veterinarians are concerned. For 
example, the 1910 census figure for veteri- 
narians was 11,652 and the AVMA estimate 
was over 12,000; in 1920, the figures were 
13,494 and 14,000, respectively. In 1930, 
they were 11,863 and 12,000; and in 1940, 
the census said there were 10,597 veteri- 
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narians (instead of 10,717 as shown in the 
table) as compared to the AVMA figure of 
12,000. 

The 13,410 census figure for 1950 is 
nearly 2,000 lower than the AVMA estimate 
of 15,305, the latter figure having been 
based on careful calculations. 

The census estimate of 863 female veteri- 
narians in the United States in 1950 is 
obviously wrong; there are certainly not 
over 200 female veterinary graduates in 
this country. The census figure may repre- 
sent a mistake in cataloging, as veteri- 
narians, the female assistants or technicians 
employed by veterinarians in their offices 
and hospitals. The 1940 census figure of 
79 female veterinarians may be correct, 
although the 1942 Procurement and Assign- 
ment survey revealed only 38 in a total of 
11,494 veterinarians who returned the 
questionnaires. 

It is expected that tabulations of 1950 
census data by states will be available in 
the near future which will permit more 
detailed analysis of professional figures. 


Anthrax Report 

During January and February, 1953, an- 
thrax was reported in 17 states, eight in 
the cornbelt, with a loss of at least 46 
cattle and 38 swine. Contaminated feed 
was considered responsible for the loss of 
3 cattle and 7 swine in two states. 


Had California maintained the slaughter 


eradication program for vesicular exan- 
thema used in 1932 while permitting the 
feeding of raw garbage it would have, by 
1952, destroyed 2.5 million hogs at a cost 
in indemnities of over $50 million.—R. E. 
Duckworth, D.V.M., Sacramento, Calif. 


TABLE 1—Persons Employed in Health Occupations, 1940 and 1950 Late 


1950 


Male 
180,233 


Occupation Toral 


Physicians 191,947 


& surgeons 


Dentists 75,176 73,024 


Veterinarians 13,410 12,547 


Nurses (professional) 398,194 9,638 


Pharmacists 88,087 80.854 


'The 1940 figures include student professional nurses. 


1940 


Male Female 


158,381 7,608 


68,874 1,047 
10,638 79 
7,509" 344,977! 


74,563 3,216 


30 
a = 
4 
| 2.182 69.921 
10.717 
38,511 352.4096! 
7.233 77.79 


Disease Control’in Scandinavia 
RALPH S. YOHE 


Chicago, Illinois 


“WE DON’T have much trouble with conta- 
gious diseases here,” the young Norwegian 
veterinarian told me. “In the part of the 
valley I serve, we have about 5,000 dairy 
cows and a lesser number of hogs and 
horses. Horses are fast giving over to 
tractors. 

“With the exception of vibrionic infec- 
tion and mastitis in dairy cows, we have 
few contagious diseases in Norway.” 

Later, Norwegian disease control officials 
told me that there had been no cases of 
brucellosis in Norway during the last year 
and that within a short time even the last 
vestige of tuberculosis in cattle will be 
wiped out. 

Scandinavia has either eradicated or kept 
out a whole parade of contagious diseases 
that run rampant through the livestock 
herds and flocks in our own country. These 
include hog cholera, trichinosis, rhinitis, 
and vesicular exanthema in swine; New- 
castle disease and fowl] cholera in poultry; 
rabies in dogs. Brucellosis, tuberculosis, and 
anthrax have been brought under strict 
control. 

How do they manage it? Well, let’s look 
at their disease control programs, 

Just as in our own country, they have 
an effective tuberculosis program to eradi- 
cate the disease from their cattle. Today 
the disease is disappearing. Finland and 
Norway have gone a step further. They 
have control programs for avian-type tu- 
berculosis that infects both chickens and 
hogs. We have hardly started in this coun- 
try on this control task. 

Thirty years ago, 80 per cent of the 
Danish dairy herds had tuberculosis. To- 
day, for all practical purposes, tuberculosis 
does not exist in Denmark. It is about the 
same story in the three other Scandinavian 
countries. In order to erase the last ves- 
tige of the disease in Norway and Finland, 
the entire reacting herd is generally slaugh- 
tered, and control measures are taken with 
the same precision that we used in America 
to eliminate foot-and-mouth disease. 


Mr. Yohe is science editor of ‘‘Prairie Farmer,’’ Chicago. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 

Today, American livestock men and 
health officials are becoming more and 
more concerned with the eradication of 
brucellosis. The Scandinavian countries 
several years ago rolled up their sleeves 
and went to work to get rid of this disease, 
not just half-heartedly control its spread. 
With the exception of a few states like 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, we 
have nothing in brucellosis control pro- 
grams that comes anywhere near approach- 
ing the effectiveness of the Scandinavian 
programs. 

At the head of the list stands Norway. 
In 1935, there were 3,000 infected herds in 
Norway. Last year, they did not have a 
single reactor. Five years ago, Finland 
had 4,000 herds infected with brucellosis. 
Last year, less than 100 herds had reactors. 
It represented one reactor to every 8,000 
head. 

In 1938, Sweden started an intensive 
campaign to get rid of the disease. About 
50 to 70 per cent of the larger herds in the 
country were infected. The program, inci- 
dentally, carried out the recommendations 
of the leading research veterinarians in 
America, 

Today, Sweden has about 370,000 dairy 
herds. Only 1,200 of them have brucellosis 
reactors. This figures out to be a little less 
than 0.4 per cent, or one herd out of every 
250. Sweden hopes to have the disease 
completely eradicated in three or four more 
years. 

Fifteen years ago, 20 per cent of the 
herds in Denmark had infected animals. 
In some districts, as many as 40 per cent 
of the dairy herds showed reactors on blood 
tests. The Danes have made slower prog- 
ress than the other Scandinavian countries, 
but they still have reduced to 6 per cent 
the herds with reactors. In sharp contrast, 
about one herd out of every five in America 
(20%) have brucellosis reactors. About 1 
animal in every 25 has brucellosis. 

There are no secrets in the methods these 
countries are using to get rid of brucellosis. 
With the exception of the ring test for 
milk, they use the same weapons that we 
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have known about for years. True, they 
are not faced with the problem of beef 
cattle (they have only dairy cattle), but 
their success still depends on the strong 
determination of these countries to get rid 
of the disease once and for all. 

Since 1948, Finland has slaughtered all 
brucellosis reactors. In acute cases, abor- 
tion storms, the entire herd may be de- 
stroyed. They have used no vaccination 
since 1946. It is compulsory for farmers 
to test their herds when an abortion occurs 
on the farm. Ring tests on milk are run 
at all the dairy plants. In case of ring test 
reaction, the animals in the herd are given 
blood tests. Norway has about the same 
regulations. They do not vaccinate either. 

Sweden requires slaughter of reactors 
only in clean areas, But cattle can not 
move from infected areas to clean areas. 
Infected cows must not be sold except for 
slaughter or into infected herds. Ring tests 
are made on all milk coming into the dairy 
plants to spot infected herds. This is fol- 
lowed up by blood tests of the individual 
animals in the herd if reaction is found on 
the ring test. Strain 19 vaccine can be 
used, on permission, but actually very little 
vaccine is used in Sweden. 

Denmark, too, uses the ring test three 
times a year on all dairy herds. Reactors 
may be removed all at once or gradually, 
depending on the number. Once 90 per cent 
of the herds supplying a dairy are clean, 
then the other 10 per cent of the farmers 
must clean up their herds. Vaccination is 
used in Denmark, but only on permission 
from livestock health officials. Normally, 
permission to use vaccine is not granted 
except in herds that have had abortions, 
or if 20 per cent or more of the animals 
have positive brucellosis blood tests. 

If a farmer keeps reactors in Denmark, 
he must keep them isolated. The law even 
requires him to keep the reacting animals 
at least 3 yards from his neighbors’ land. 
If he pastures next to his neighbors’ land, 
he must put up an additional fence 3 yards 
from the boundary fence. Dairies pay less 
for milk from infected herds. All these 
countries for many years have required 
that all skim milk or whey returned to the 
farm be pasteurized. 


OTHER DISEASE CONTROL MEASURES 


There is no hog cholera in any of the 
Seandinavian countries. Outbreaks have 
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occurred, The last in Norway was in 1930. 
Sweden had a few outbreaks during the 
war. Both were quickly eradicated by dis- 
posing of the animals and quarantining 
the area. 

About a year ago in America, we had 
many widely scattered outbreaks of an- 
thrax, particularly throughout the Middle- 
west. It was thought to have been brought 
into the country in imported bone meal. 
Left to their own, without national guid- 
ance, each state moved independently to 
stop the spread. But by then much of the 
damage had been done. And many, many 
new farms and new areas were seeded down 
with anthrax spores capable of living for 
twenty or thirty years in the soil. 

Since Scandinavia must import much of 
its feedstuffs from other countries, it, too, 
is in constant danger of introducing an- 
thrax. A few outbreaks occur each year. 
But with this difference. These countries 
are prepared to stop the disease in its 
tracks and prevent the seeding down of 
anthrax spores in new areas. 

How many times have you read in the 
papers of children being bitten by mad 
dogs? Far too many times! But you don’t 
read about it in Scandinavian papers, for 
there is no rabies in these countries. 

Dogs must be held in quarantine before 
they come into the country. While it has 
angered many movie stars, rich old ladies, 
and even a few ambassadors who insist on 
traveling with their pets, it has kept Scan- 
dinavia free of the scourge. Last year, 
Finland had 27 dogs along the Russian 
border come down with rabies. It was 
thought to have been brought across the 
border by strays. The animals were dis- 
posed of and the disease stopped by com- 
pulsory vaccination of all dogs in the east- 
ern section of the country. 

It would seem that in most parts of 
America we prefer not to have compulsory 
vaccination of all dogs. We would rather 
wait until the children are bitten and then 
vaccinate the children. 

Every year in America we have cases of 
trichinosis in human beings. It comes from 
eating infected pork that is either raw or 
improperly cooked. We have tried to keep 
it under control by requiring pork to be 
frozen and encouraging housewives and 
restaurants to cook pork properly before 
serving it. Scandinavia has tackled the 
problem from the other end. They require 
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official inspection of the meat and compul- 
sory cooking of garbage fed to hogs. 

Today, we Americans have been greatly 
concerned with the possibility of foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreaks. We are all aware 
of the effective campaign waged against 
the disease in Mexico and, more recently, 
during the outbreak in Canada. On pre- 
vious occasions, we too, have eliminated the 
disease from our own country. 

Southern and central Europe are hotbeds 
of infection. With infection running high 
in bordering countries, it is not easy for 
the northern: countries of Europe to con- 
trol foot-and-mouth disease. About every 
three years the disease builds up in inten- 
sity in Europe. And it is then that out- 
breaks are apt to occur in Scandinavia. 

Finland has just had a new outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. It is being wiped 
out by slaughtering infected herds and 
stopping the movement of livestock in a 
zone around the infection—a method simi- 
lar to that used in the United States in the 
past and more recently in Canada. By simi- 
lar methods, Norway got rid of its last out- 
break a little more than a year ago. 


When the disease starts building up in 
Germany, Sweden vaccinates the cattle in 


its southern province of Skaane. When 
single outbreaks occur, the infected herds 
are destroyed and an almost military con- 
trol of livestock movement is enforced in 
the area. If the disease becomes wide- 
spread, they use a combination of vacci- 
nation and slaughter of infected animals, 
similar to the program used in Mexico. 

Denmark, with a common border with 
Germany and many of its islands only a 
few miles from the continent, stands in 
constant danger of the disease by rein- 
fection. She tries to keep the disease down 
by controlled vaccination. While vaccina- 
tion has lessened the severity of the dis- 
ease, it can not be said that Denmark has 
eradicated foot-and-mouth disease. 

Why have these countries been more 
successful than we in keeping infectious 
diseases down? It is true that they have 
some advantage over us. Much of their 
livestock is kept in small herds and flocks. 
Few farms have the large number of cows, 
hogs, and poultry that you find on many 
American farms. Frequently, but not al- 
ways, the farms may be scattered and far- 
ther apart. This is particularly true in 
some parts of Norway and Finland. But 
on the other hand, in Denmark and even 
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parts of Sweden and Norway, you will find 
just as great a concentration of livestock 
as we have in areas like Wisconsin and New 
York. 

These countries do not have the great 
movement of livestock that we have in this 
country. Few animals go from one farm 
to another. And when they do, it is gen- 
erally only to another farm a short distance 
away. These countries do not have any- 
thing that corresponds to our sales barns 
or large terminal markets like Chicago, 
St. Paul, Omaha, and Denver. Nor do they 
move livestock over long distances from one 
area to another as we do with feeder cattle, 
sheep, dairy cattle, and feeder pigs. Even 
the slaughtering is done in small, scattered 
packing plants rather than in great termi- 
nal centers. 

But while this may have made the job 
easier, it is not the whole story. The same 
conditions exist in parts of central Europe 
where disease runs rampant through the 
herds and flocks. And these northern coun- 
tries have the disadvantage of a constant 
source of infection in nearby countries, 
some of which join their borders. Fre- 
quently in the north woods and in the 
mountains, the young stock run on common 
grazing grounds in the summer so that the 
cattle from many farms are mingled to- 
gether. 

REASONS FOR SUCCESS IN 
DISEASE CONTROL 

I think there is an important reason why 
Scandinavia has blazed the trail far ahead 
of us in disease control. When a new dis- 
ease, like vesicular exanthema in hogs, 
comes along, the Scandinavian countries 
immediately jump on it. “Let’s get rid of 
it,” is their battle cry. We, in America, 
are more apt to sit back and say, “Oh well, 
they’ll find a cure or a new vaccine for it.” 
And it is true that our scientists have led 
the world in the development of vaccines 
and effective medications. 

But the tragedy is that a cure is only 
good after the animal has taken the dis- 
ease. And, as we should have learned in 
recent experience with hog cholera vaccines, 
even the best of them is seldom, if ever, 
100 per cent sure. The disease continues 
to be a constant threat and constant cost 
year after year. The Scandinavians are 
more apt to look on these things as extra 
tools to exterminate the cause. We look on 
them as a means of living with the disease. 
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In Scandinavia, at times the job of dis- 
ease control is done with surprisingly few 
personnel. There are only 300 veterinarians 
in all of Finland, only 67 district veteri- 
narians directly responsible for disease con- 
trol work. 

Disease control laws differ in each of 
the four Scandinavian countries. Their 
greatest advantage over American laws is 
that they provide better central control 
and coérdination, And most of the coun- 
tries provide greater freedom in moving 
against an outbreak of any new disease 
not spelled out on the statute books. 

But of even greater importance than the 
laws is the coéperation between farmers, 
dairy and meat-packing plants, and disease 
control officials. Since most of the dairy 
and meat-packing plants are coéperatives 
owned by the farmers themselves, they 
have led the way in encouraging disease 
control programs. 

Much of the burden for disease control 
is placed on the dairies and packing plants. 
All animals to be slaughtered must be in- 
spected by an official veterinarian and any 
disease reported at once to the disease 
control officials. Under the Scandinavian 
slaughtering system, each animal is 
marked, so the disease can easily be traced 
back to the farm from where it came. This 
is one great weapon that disease control 
officials in Scandinavia have that our peo- 
ple do not. One of the quickest places to 
spot a disease outbreak is in the slaughter 
plant. 

The Scandinavian extension workers, 
along with the dairy and meat-packing 
plants and farm organizations, have banded 
together to educate themselves, as well as 
the livestock producers, of the dangers and 
control of contagious diseases. Compulsion 
has been of secondary importance. In 
Sweden, even the local agricultural societies 


"When Congress Passes a Law " 
Under this heading, the U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce, in one of its publications, 
points out that members of Congress do 
not always know how and why their legis- 
lative acts will affect their consituents un- 
less they hear from them. It is stated that 
members of Congress welcome views from 
their constituents and that there is a right 
way to write effectively to them. 

Because of the interest which veterinari- 
ans have in national legislation, both as 
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that direct local extension work have their 
own extension veterinarians. 

Scandinavia has indeed done an outstand- 
ing job of disease control work. We could 
well copy their example and really make 
America the healthiest place to raise live- 
stock. 


professional men and citizens, and, particu- 
larly, in legislation which will be considered 
in the current session of Congress, we are 
reproducing below the suggestions of the 
Chamber of Commerce for communicating 
effectively with your U. S. senators and 
representatives. 


DO 

—spell your congressman's name correctly. 

—make sure whether he is a senator or a rep- 
resentative. 

—state concisely what you think and why—the 
briefer, the better. 

—be sure of your facts. 

—cite specific illustrations, whenever possible, 
as to effects proposed legislation would have 
on your business and your workers. 

—write on your business stationery. 

—sign your name plainly. Type it under the 
signature. 

—send a letter rather thar a telegram when time 
permits. 

—seize every opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with your congressman. 


DON'T 

—threaten political reprisals. 

—write in a captious or belligerent mood. 

—remind your congressman of broken promises. 

—attempt to speak for anybody but yourself. 

—insert newspaper clippings or mimeograph 
material. 

—send a chain letter or postcard. 

—quote from form letters. 

—write only when you want a favor. 
of commendation are always welcome. 

—try to make an errand boy out of your con- 
gressman. 

—become a chronic letter writer. 


Following are accepted headings and 
salutations: 
The Honorable John Doe 
United States Senate 


Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator Doe: 


The Honorable Richard Roe, Chairman 
Committee on .... 
House of Representatives 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Congressman Roe: 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Self-Retaining Medullary Extension Splint 
SALO JONAS, D.V.M., and ALBERT M. JONAS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THIS PAPER introduces a_ self-retaining 
intramedullary extension splint* for reduc- 
tion of fractures of the long bones. One 
end of the splint is inserted into the longer 
fragment of the fractured bone and is pro- 
vided with a telescoping pin which is pro- 
jected or extended into the shorter frag- 
ment where it automatically adjusts itself 
to the length of the medullary canal, hold- 
ing the bone fragments in alignment. 
When the usual intramedullary pin is 
employed to repair a fracture of a bone 
such as the femur, the surgeon must make 
an incision over the hip joint and drill 
through the cortex at the trochanteric 
fossa. 


The pin is then introduced from the 
outside into the proximal fragment of the 
bone, and only when there is good align- 
ment can it be manipulated into the distal 


fragment. However, when there is much 
over-riding, which is common, or wide sepa- 
ration of both fragments, besides intro- 
ducing the pin through the first operative 
area over the hip, the surgeon must also 
resort to open reduction over the fractured 
area to bring the two ends into apposition 
and complete the insertion of the pin, a 
technique involving a second operative area. 
In old fractures where there are adhesions 
or interposed tissue between fragments, the 
necessity of surgical interference through 
open reduction is obvious and the repair 
can never be accomplished through the hip 
incision alone. Even when a double-pointed 
pin is used (see JOURNAL, July, 1949:9-12) 
the repair is made through open reduction 
over the fractured bone and the pin must 
penetrate through the cortex of the femur 
and the skin above the trochanteric fossa 
before it can be re-inserted into the distal 


*This_ self-retaining medullary extension splint was 
worked out jointly between the co-authors, Dr. Salo 
Jonas, practitioner in New Haven, Conn., and Albert M. 
Jonas, third-year student at the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. The patent is pending. 


fragment. Although the area around the 
hip is properly prepared for aseptic tech- 
nique, the fact that the pin passes through 
the skin or muscles before entering the 
distal fragment, causes additional trauma 
and increases the possibility of infection. 
The new splint consists of three separate 

pieces made of nonmagnetic surgical stain- 
less steel: 

1) Sleeve or hollow tube. 

2) Spring which fits into sleeve. 


3) Pin. 


Fig. 1—The sleeve, spring, pin, and assembled ex- 
tension splint. 
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Fig. 2— A transverse fracture at the midshaft of the femur of a cat. Note ring of Thomas splint 
and |-in. separation of fragments. 
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The sleeve is cylindrical, hollow, of vari- 
ous diameters and lengths, with one end 
open to make possible the insertion of 
spring and pin. ‘the other end is pinched 
transversely at right angles so as to block 
the exit of the spring, but a small opening 
is left in the center to allow for free circu- 
lation. 

The spring is of various lengths and ten- 
sions, depending upon the type of fracture. 

The pin is disposed telescopically within 
the sleeve, being of the same shape in cross 
section as the sleeve, and fitting snugly 
therein. The outer end of the pin is pro- 
vided with a relatively sharp point. The 
inner end is provided with a blunt flat sur- 
face against which the compression spring 
reacts, this spring being positioned within 
the sleeve and bearing at its other end 
against the abutment formed in the sleeve. 

The length of the sleeve or tube conforms 
to the length of the medullary cavity in the 
longer fragment, and the length of the pin 
is governed by the length of the medullary 
cavity of the shorter fragment, plus the 
difference between the length of spring and 
sleeve. The spring is about half an inch 
shorter than the sleeve in order to leave 
room for the pin when the tension of the 
compressed spring is released. 


Case 1.—A 2-year-old cat was referred 
to this office carrying a Thomas splint on a 
leg that had been fractured twelve days 
previously. 

Figure 2 shows the transverse fracture 
at the midshaft of the femur, with 1-in. 
separation between the fragments. After 
studying the radiograph, the appropriate 
sleeve, spring, and pin were selected to 
make a complete unit to fit the length of 
both fragments of the femur. The cat was 
given sodium pentobarbital for general 
anesthesia and the operative area prepared 
for aseptic technique. An incision about 
2'5 in. long was made over the fractured 
femur slightly anterior and parallel to the 
line between the trochanter major and 
lateral epicondyle of the femur, cutting 
through the skin, tensor fascia latae, and 
separating the vastus lateralis from biceps 
femoris by blunt dissection. 

Inasmuch as this was an old fracture and 
the fragments were solidly embedded in 
muscle tissue which was traumatized and 
undergoing calcification, difficulty was en- 
countered in bringing the fragments closer 
to the incision for approximation and in- 
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sertion of the splint unit. This was finally 
accomplished by using a hook under the 
bone and applying traction on the leg. 
During this process, a bone fragment about 
3, in. long chipped off the already weak- 
ened bone and was left in place during re- 
duction (fig. 3). The sleeve with the spring 
inside was then inserted into the medullary 
canal of the distal fragment. The pin was 
inserted into the sleeve and held in place 
with a concave instrument applying steady 
pressure against the spring. When the 
shorter fragment was brought in apposi- 
tion, the pressure on the pin was released 
and the spring automatically pushed the 
pin into the canal of the proximal fragment. 
(We are working on a spring catch and 


Fig. 3—The pin only partially telescoped into the 
opposing fragment due to poor alignment. 
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release for those who prefer an assembled 
unit). 

Figure 3 shows only partial penetration 
into the canal of the proximal fragment 
because of poor alignment. However, under 
fluoroscopy, this was remedied by slight 
manipulation as can be seen in figure 4. 

Figure 4 shows reduction of the femur 
with complete unit of self-retaining exten- 
sion splint in place in the medullary canal, 
with sleeve, spring in sleeve, and telescoped 
pin touching the cancellous part of the 
bone. 

After inserting the splint unit, the area 
was infiltrated with 50,000 units of crystal- 
line penicillin solution, and the incision 
closed with two deep silkworm sutures 


Fig. 4—The sleeve, spring, and pin of the self-retain- 
ing intramedullary splint unit in place, with pin tele- 
scoped into full length of the medullary canal. 
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through skin and muscle, and two silkworm 
sutures through the skin only. A small 
drain was inserted at the distal end, which 
was removed the next day. One superficial 
and one deep suture was removed on the 
fifth day and the others on the seventh day. 
The cat was given 300,000 units of peni- 
cillin crystalline procaine in aqueous sus- 
pension twice daily for two days, followed 
with the same dose once daily for five days. 
The cat started to use the leg one day after 
the operation and walked quite well; it had 
developed a good callous which could be 
felt when it was discharged eleven days 
later. 

Case 2.—A mixed smooth-haired Fox 
Terrier, 2 years old, with jagged transverse 
fracture of the distal end of the tibia with 
over-riding, was presented. Preparation of 
the patient was similar to case 1. The in- 
cision was made over the fractured segment 
of the bone and the extension unit inserted 
without difficulty. The dog did not use the 


Fig. 5—The unit in place. Note sleeve inserted into 
shorter fragment, therefore pin is only partially 
' extending into longer fragment. 
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leg the next day after the operation, and a 
Thomas splint was used for support and 
extension of the leg. Following removal of 
the Thomas splint on the eighth day, the 
dog put weight on the leg and a good callous 
could be felt. Figure 5 shows the unit in 
the medullary canal. Note that this time 
the sleeve was inserted in the shorter frag- 
ment instead of the longer fragment as 
described in case 1. Therefore, as the pin 
must of necessity be shorter than the sleeve 
to allow space for the spring, it was ob- 
viously not of sufficient length to penetrate 
to the full length of the longer fragment 
and enable a solid immobilization without 
additional support. This demonstrates the 
importance of selecting a sleeve to fit the 
canal of the longer fragment, so that the 
pin will be of sufficient length to penetrate 
to the cancellous part of the opposing frag- 
ment when the spring is released. 


SUMMARY 
The advantage of this self-retaining 
medullary extension splint is that it makes 
possible the reduction of the fracture 
through one operative area, and once both 
fragments are approximated through open 
reduction and the proper splint inserted, 
the pin automatically telescopes itself into 
the full length of the medullary canal when 
the spring is released; it retains this posi- 
tion by the strength of the tension of the 
spring, without having to be anchored or 
secured with wires or other suture material 

to the outside of the bone. 


Progesterone for Prolapse 
of the Vagina 

Preparturient prolapse of the vagina, 
common in cows and ewes, may be due 
to excessive estrogen stimulation. They 
apparently have occurred after the use of 
diethylstilbestrol implants. Progesterone 
has been recommended for other conditions 
due to excessive estrogen, such ag cystic 
ovaries in the cow and false pregnancy in 
the bitch; therefore, a clinical research 
study on preparturient prolapse cases, 
using repositol progesterone in various 
doses was conducted. Twelve veterinarians 
in seven states coéperated. The repositol 
preparation was injected intramuscularly 
to produce an implant. One ewe, 3 sows, 


and 90 cows or heifers were treated. The 
dosage in some cases apparently was too 
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small but when 200 mg., or more, of pro- 
gesterone was used, 83 per cent of 63 bovine 
cases responded satisfactorily. If, in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, straining 
had not ceased the dosage was repeated. 
In general, the shorter the duration of the 
prolapse the quicker the response and the 
smaller the dose required. For mild cases 
with no straining, hormone therapy alone 
was sufficient. For severe cases, the rou- 
tine consisted of: epidural anesthesia; 
cleansing and reduction of the prolapse; 
retention suturing the vulva; and injection 
of repositol progesterone. The suggested 
dosage is 1 mg. per 5 lb. of body weight in 
mild cases, and 1 mg. per 2 lb. for severe 
cases.—California Vet., Jan., 1953. 


Immunity of the Newborn 

A British physician reports on the com- 
parative antibody content of the mother 
blood and the naval cord blood of the new- 
born child. Most of the work previously 
reported on antibody differences concerned 
diphtherial and staphylococcic antibodies. 
In this study a Streptococcus was used. Of 
46 cases studied, the antistreptolysin titer 
in the infant blood was at least twice that 
of the maternal blood in 33 cases. Of the 
others it was about the same in 3 and lower 
in only 1 case.—Brit., M. J., Jan. 3, 1953. 


Statistics on Litters 

A study of 2,476 German Shepherd litters 
reveals that the larger the litters, the 
smaller the percentage of male pups and 
the shorter the gestation period. The av- 
erage period for 3-pup litters was 62.37 
days; for 12 or more pups, 60.77 days. 
Dams 18 to 36 months old whelp the largest 
litters, an average of about 8. Younger 
dams average 7 pups while dams 8 years or 
older average 4.5 pups per litter. By 
months, the smallest litter average was in 
April, the largest in August.—-Dog World, 
March, 19538. 


Ratio of Sexres.—Records of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry show that in birds 
where there is little control, 103 males are 
produced to each 100 females. In dogs 
where selections are carefully made the 
proportion is about the same, 105 males to 
100 females.—Dog World, March, 1953. 
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The Trichomonas Foetus-Infected Bull in 
Artificial Insemination 


DAVID E. BARTLETT, D.V.M., Ph.D.; KENNETH MOIST, V.M.D.; 
FRANCIS A. SPURRELL, D.V.M. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE NATURE of bovine venereal tricho- 
moniasis as it occurs under conditions of 
natural breeding has been previously de- 

Artificial insemination has long been 
recognized as a valuable adjuvant in com- 
bating trichomoniasis in infected herds, 
since this practice provides a means of 
breeding females while they are still po- 
tentially infected without endangering a 
previously uninfected sire. On the other 
hand, it has been recognized that transmis- 
sion occur when infected bulls are 
employed as sources of semen in artificial 
insemination operations. In such a man- 
ner, a most powerful aid in eradicating this 
disease is also capable of widely dissemi- 
nating it, 

In 1948, from Belgium,” it was first reported 
that transmission of trichomoniasis had been 
demonstrated to occur when trichomonad-infected 
bulls were employed in bull studs. 

In 1952, from England,” the probability was 
reported of a cow's having become infected and 
aborting following insemination with semen from 
a bull found subsequently to be infected at an 
artificial insemination center. By cultural methods, 
these authors demonstrated trichomonads in seven 
of 28 ejaculates collected by means of an artificial 
vagina from infected bulls. These workers also 
demonstrated that when trichomonads were added, 
experimentally, to semen which was then diluted 
with egg yolk buffer containing streptomycin, 
trichomonads could be recovered by culture tech- 
niques from the stored, extended semen for two 
to five days. These authors concluded: “Storage 
of the infected semen under the usual conditions 
of temperature, dilution, and pH apparently exerts 
litle inhibitory effect upon the trichomonads.” 

It had been demonstrated earlier’ that transmis- 
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sion occurred readily and regularly when semen 
collected by means of an artificial vagina from a 
trichomonad-infected bull was used undiluted 
immediately after collection. 

incidence of Infection in Stud Bulls Used 
for Artificial Insemination.—At the close of 
1951, an opportunity was afforded to ex- 
amine a large number of bulls located in the 
studs of five typical, well-managed, artificial 
insemination organizations. The combined 
results are shown in table 1. 


TABLE !—Results of Examinations of 168 Bulls for 

Trichomonas Foetus* 
Bulls in Bulls in 
all units infected units bulls 


Breed (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Holstein- Friesian o4 38 10 
Guernsey 19 

Jersey 17 il 

Brown Swiss 16 

Milking Shorthorn 17 

Aberdeen Angus i2 

Hereford 3 


infected 


Totals 168 23 


"Examinations of negative bulls usually conducted week- 
ly for six weeks, 


Of 168 bulls examined, 23 were found to 
be infected with bovine venereal tricho- 
moniasis. Considering only the affected 
studs, 23 of 97 bulls were found infected, 
the infected bulls being approximately 
equally distributed. No breed preponder- 
ance was evident. 

In light of the possibility of intra-stud 
transmission, the above experience is con- 
sidered too limited to give a _ significant 
measure of the present scope of the problem 
of bovine venereal trichomoniasis in bull 
studs, Less complete knowledge exists con- 
cerning eight other studs; five definitely 
had no infected bulls, while three had in- 
fected bulls. 

Evidence of Transmission to the Field. 
Our perspective is far too limited to offer 
sound and complete comment upon the fre- 
quency of transmission of trichomoniasis to 
the field. However, a half dozen instances 
have come to our attention which leave no 
reasonable doubt that transmission oc- 
curred. On the basis of admittedly super- 
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ficial observation, it appears that all bulls 
have not transmitted at the same rate and 
that the rate of transmission may usually 
have been less than 1 per cent. In the over- 
all picture, the importance of the artificially 
infected female may be considered rela- 
tively minor. The seriousness lies in herd 
sires becoming infected at the time they 
service females artificially inseminated with 
infectious semen when these infected fe- 
males subsequently return to heat. 

As pointed out* and actually demon- 
strated,'' Trichomonas foetus tolerates well 
the environmental changes incident to proc- 
essing of semen. Refrigeration and storage, 
the usual buffered extender, and the usual 
antibiotics are not harmful to this organ- 
ism. The effect of freezing has not been 
determined. 

Problem of Diagnosis.—Diagnosis of 
bovine venereal trichomoniasis is dependent 
upon demonstration, with the aid of a mi- 
croscope, of the specific organism, 7. foetus, 
in genital secretions of affected cattle. In 
bulls, this is a time-consuming procedure 
necessitating correct technique meticulously 
carried out by an experienced operator. 
Even so, repeated sampling is essential, as 
it has been clearly established that tricho- 
monads can not be demonstrated in every 
sample collected from known infected bulls. 

In an earlier publication,’ the pattern 
characteristic of known infected bulls 
subjected to weekly sampling with the pre- 
putial pipette technique was established 
(table 2). Since the data was of such a 
nature as to preclude statistical determina- 
tion, it was decided, for purposes of the 
study reported herein, to consider a mini- 


TABLE 2—Occurrence of Trichomonas Foetus in 800 
Preputial Samples Collected Weekly from Known 
Trichomonad-Infected Bulls 


Samples containing T. foetus — 


Bull Positive _ Total Per cent 
(No.) samples * samples 
TYPICAL 
nw 85.96 
207 168:199 84.92 
208 93:116 80.17 
208** 54:68 79.26 
193 52:66 78.80 
274 60:91 65.98 
214 10:16 62.50 
275 31:51 60.78 
250 11:22 50.00 
266 11:26 42.30 
ATYPICAL BULLS 
218 8:41 19.50 
261 4:47 8.51 
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mum of six negative weekly examinations 
essential before releasing the bull from fur- 
ther immediate consideration. The presence 
of infection in the 23 bulls was established 
in the order shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3—Sample Number at Which First Positive 
Findings Occurred in 23 Infected Bulls 


Diagnosis made at first 
sampling in 15 bulls, 


Diagnosis made at second 
23 infected bulls sampling in 6 bulls. 


Diagnosis made at third 
sampling in 2 bulls. 


| 133 bulls negative at 6 
weekly examinations. 
145 uninfected bulls 
12 bulls negative at 1 to $ 
weekly examinations, 


It is considered that an ideal situation, 
within practical limits, was maintained 
during the conduct of this study. Preputial 
samples were carefully collected by experi- 
enced veterinarians, the samples were then 
taken immediately to the same laboratory, 
and were examined promptly and at length 
by operators that were thoroughly experi- 
enced. In the present study, had dependence 
been placed upon a single sample, 8 in- 
fected bulls (more than 1/3 of those in- 
fected) would not have been disclosed. Had 
dependence been placed upon two samples, 
2 of the infected bulls would not have been 
discovered. 

On the basis of the further experience 
reported herein, it is concluded that since 
(1) all preputial samples from known in- 
fected bulls are not necessarily positive 
(tables 1 and 3), (2) negative preputial 
samples from infected bulls may be ex- 
pected to occur successively, and (3) lack of 
experience may be expected to lessen the 
efficiency of the diagnostic procedure, six 
negative preputial samples taken at weekly 
intervals should be considered as a minimal 
diagnostic routine under practical circum- 
stances. 

Technique for Conduct of Examination 
Procedures.—Two techniques of direct ex- 
amination of bulls have been generally uti- 
lized in this country, one which involves 
swabbing the preputial cavity and another 
which involves picking up with a special 
pipette a small quantity of smegma from 
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the surface of the glans penis and immedi- 
ately surrounding membranes. Both have 
been fully described 

A few experiments have been conducted 
comparing sampling methods. Incidental 
to studying the nature of infection in 
bulls,’? 18 samples were collected on alter- 
nate days by swab and pipette methods 
from a known infected bull. Nine samples 
collected by the swab method contained an 
average of only 6 per cent as many tricho- 
monads as were contained in nine samples 
taken by the pipette method. In a publi- 
cation appearing subsequent to presentation 
of this paper,® it was reported that 63 
samples collected by the pipette method 
from known infected bulls averaged 20.6 
thousand trichomonads per cubic centi- 
meter, while 62 samples from the same bulls 
averaged 4.2 thousand trichomonads per 
cubic centimeter when collected by the swab 
method. The percentages of negative 
samples by each method varied insignifi- 
cantly in this experiment. These workers 
also compared the pipette method with 
douching with 200 cc. of saline. The 
number of trichomonads recovered in the 
former method was 7.1 thousand per cubic 
centimeter as compared with 13.5 thousand 
per cubic centimeter by the latter method, 
with the percentage of negative samples 
by the pipette method being 34.4 per cent, 
and for the douche method, 18.5 per cent. 
These writers concluded that the pipette 
method was more efficacious than the swab 
method, but that under certain circumstanc- 
es the douche method might be preferable. 

In practical diagnosis, the number of 
trichomonads that can be obtained by a 
given sampling technique is of prime con- 
sideration, since it is the bulls with low 
trichomonad populations that constitute the 
hazard in accurate diagnosis. The useful- 
ness of the douche technique in handling 
large numbers of samples is considered 
doubtful. Also, the probability of more 
frequent appearance of contaminant pro- 
tozoa from the lower preputial cavity, 
which can confuse the inexperienced ex- 
aminer, should be considered. It would 
seem that in the experiment conducted to 
compare the pipette and douche techniques, 
the former was at a disadvantage, con- 
sidering the fact that the bull’s prepuce 
was flushed on alternate days. It is ap- 
parent that the flushing did have a decreas- 
ing effect upon the trichomonad population, 
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as the percentage of negatives in the first 
experiment, when the pipette method was 
alternated with the swab method, was 6.3 
per cent; while, when the pipette method 
was alternated with the douche method, 
the percentage of negatives was 34.4 per 
cent. 

The pipette* method is designed to pick 
up smegma from only that area which has 
been determined as harboring the greatest 
concentration of organisms in infected bulls 
and to avoid the areas which are more apt 
to contain contaminant protozoa, large mo- 
tile bacteria, and deteriorating desquamated 
cells which complicate the laboratory pro- 
cedure. With the bull properly restrained, 
the pipette with attached bulb is passed 
to the depth of the prepuce, and smegma is 
picked up from the glans and surrounding 
preputial membrane. No fluid is injected 
into the prepuce, as a flushing effect is 
undesirable. The small amount of smegma 
obtained is then rinsed into 7 cc. of 0.85 per 
cent saline in a flat-bottomed tube and per- 
mitted to settle at least thirty minutes. 
Using a pipette of small diameter, the sur- 
face of the settled preputial debris is 
skimmed, a slide is flooded with this mate- 
rial, and examination under 100 x of a mi- 
croscope carefully conducted, Three such 
flooded slides should be examined before 
considering a given sample trichomonad- 
free. 

A variety of culture techniques proposed 
for use in diagnosing trichomoniasis have 
been designed to simplify the technical 
problem of examination of preputial sam- 
ples. These mediums usually incorporate 
antibiotics intended to control bacterial 
growth and permit increase in numbers of 
the protozoa. With the coéperation of 
Drs. H. Griffiths and J. Henry, veterinary 
parasitologists in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, most 
of the preputial samples from infected bulls 
taken during the course of the study re- 
ported herein were inoculated into a suita- 
ble antibiotic-containing medium. Although 
growth was apparent in many instances, 
failures were so frequent as to preclude 
total dependence upon this technique. 

Treatment of Infected Bulls.—Successful 
treatment of bulls in the United States is 
less than ten years old.’ The present 


*Suitable plastic pipettes for preputial sampling are 
available from Plastics Inc., Chestnut and Ryan, St. Paul, 
Minn., and from Insemikit Co., Baraboo, Wis. 
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treatment of choice is one developed in Ger- 
many in the early days of World War II. 
In 1946, the first bulls in this country were 
treated successfully by the German method ; 
since that time, of 34 bulls treated by one 
of us (D.E.B:), 30 have recovered. Post- 
treatment observations have been detailed 
and observations of most treated bulls con- 
tinued to the present. 

This treatment, fully described else- 
where,®.* involves application of a special 
combination of medicaments (bovoflavin 
salbe which is composed of a mixture of 
trypoflavine, surfen, and a special ointment 
base, P60, obtainable directly from I. G. 
Farben, Frankfurt (M), Hoechst, Germany, 
or in emergency from one of us, D.E.B.) 
applied to the genital membranes with the 
bull under the influence of regional anes- 
thesia, either epidural or, preferably, pu- 
dendal,’* permitting withdrawal of the 
penis. This material must be thoroughly 
massaged into the genital membranes of the 
glans penis and prepuce and, in addition, 
about 20 cc. of 0.1 per cent aqueous solution 
of trypoflavin is injected into the lower 
urethra. Each treatment consists of two 
applications, fourteen days apart. It is the 
meticulous and continued post-treatment 
observations extended over a period of four 
to six months which makes treatment of in- 
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fected bulls a laborious and expensive un- 
dertaking. 

The Problem of Bovine Venereal Tricho- 
moniasis in Bull Stud Operation.—Of 
course, no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the exact manner of transmission of 
infection to the individual bulls involved 
in the present experience. There seems 
little doubt that a combination of factors, 
including both introduction of bulls infected 
previous to admission to the studs and 
inadvertent transmission at the stud of in- 
fection from these infected bulls to other 
bulls previously noninfected, has been re- 
sponsible. The relative frequency of each 
will never be known. 

There is no evidence in the present study 
or in earlier studies that transmission 
occurs by indirect contact through infected 
pens, bedding, barn equipment, or like 
manner. Trichomonas foetus is a fragile 
organism and does not tolerate conditions 
outside of the animal body. Rather, it 
would seem that the intra-stud transmis- 
sions occurred through infected jump cows, 
perhaps contact of infected membranes with 
the hands of the collector and immediate 
subsequent contact of the hands with the 
membranes of a susceptible bull, through 
lack of scrupulous care in washing or clip- 
ping the preputial tufts of bulls, or through 
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These quadruplet kids were born recently on a farm near Pontiac, Mich. Their mother, a twin, also 
gave birth to quadruplets in 1952 and, previously, had produced triplets. 
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intended cleansing douches preceding col- 
lection. 

It seems as if adequate safeguards 
against existence of trichomoniasis in bull 
studs must, in recognition of the limitation 
of any single procedure, include a combina- 
tion of methods embracing (1) study of 
the herd of origin of each new bull, (2) 
thorough examination of each bull on ad- 
mission to the stud, and (2) repeated ex- 
amination of all stud bulls while in service. 
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A Patent Urachus and Umbilical 
Hernia in a Cow 


Cc. W. RAKER, V.M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Holstein-Friesian heifer calf, age 3 
months, was presented in June, 1952, to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with an umbilical 
hernia. According to the history, the calf 
had been purchased two months previously 
at a dispersal sale. She seemed to be normal 
at the time and came from a good herd. 
After several weeks, the owner noticed a 
swelling around the navel. His veterinarian 
made a diagnosis of umbilical hernia and 
recommended that the calf be presented for 
surgical repair. 

An examination revealed a_ reducible 
mass, 3 inches wide and 4 inches long, in 
the umbilical region. A caseous, purulent 
discharge was evident and the mass seemed 
to be thickened by extensive fibrous tissue 
deposits. On reduction, the hernial ring 
permitted the introduction of three fingers. 

Due to the calf’s stunted appearance, its 
general poor condition, and a temperature 
of 104 F., antibiotic therapy and local treat- 
ment of the umbilicus was instituted before 
resorting to surgery. Penicillin was ad- 
ministered daily, intramuscularly; and 
what appeared to be a fistulous tract was 
flushed with physiological saline solution 
and medicated with penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, 

On the third day, it was discovered that 
a probe could be passed through the open- 
ing in the umbilicus for 8 to 10 inches in an 
upward and backward direction to approxi- 
mately the region of the bladder. On the 
following day, the abdomen was noticed to 
be wet and to give off the odor of urine. 
Irrigation resulted in the passage of urine 
from the umbilical opening, which was col- 
lected in a test tube. A diagnosis of a 
patent urachus concurrent with an um- 
bilical hernia was then made. 

The literature reveals relatively few re- 
ports on this congenital defect, and no re- 
ports of a surgical approach could be found. 

On the sixth day of hospitalization, sur- 
gery was decided upon. Regional anes- 
thesia was induced with an epidural injec- 
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tion of 6 cc. of a 2 per cent procaine 
solution and 2 per cent procaine infiltration 
of the operative field. However, due to the 
nature of the surgery, general anesthesia 
was resorted to by giving, intravenously, 
a combination of chloral hydrate, mag- 
nesium sulfate, and pentobarbital sodium. 

An area on the ventral abdominal wall to 
the right of the midline was prepared in 
the usual manner for an aseptic approach. 
The incision, 10 inches long, began anterior 
to the hernia just off the midline. The 
hernial sac was isolated by an elliptical 
incision. On opening the abdominal cavity, 
the urachus was identified in a cordlike 
mass about 8 inches in length and 1 inch 
in diameter extending from the umbilicus 
to the bladder. The bladder appeared as a 
diverticulum of the urachus. 

After completely freeing this mass from 
all surrounding tissues, the urachus was 
grasped with forceps, severed as close to 
the bladder as possible, and the stump in- 
verted into the bladder with lembert su- 
tures. The umbilical attachment of the 
mass was dissected entirely free so that 
fresh edges of the former hernial ring 
would be presented for closure. Due to 
many adhesions of the mesentery to the 
urachus, considerable ligation of vessels 
was required to control hemorrhage. 

Since the heifer was young and under- 
sized, a routine closure of the abdominal 
wall was considered sufficient. The parietal 
peritoneum, therefore, was closed with a 
continuous suture of No. 1 chromic catgut 
and the abdominal fascia with a continuous 
suture of No. 3 chromic catgut. The skin 
was closed with mattress sutures of No. 28 
stainless steel wire, and a dressing of bipp* 
and a belly band were applied. 

On the following morning, the tempera- 
ture was normal for the first time since the 
animal was admitted to the clinic. Peni- 
cillin was given for six days and at no time 
was the temperature found above 103 F. 
The appetite remained good and normal uri- 
nation was observed in twenty-four hours. 
The calf was sent home within ten days. 
Three months later, it was reported to be 
growing more rapidly and to have ap- 
parently made a complete recovery. 

Summary.—A case of a combined patent 
urachus and umbilical hernia in a 3-month- 
old Holstein-Friesian heifer calf re- 
ported. The surgical repair and after-care 


*Bismuth iodoform paraffin paste 


are described. Apparently, a complete re- 
covery was obtained. 


Diaphragmatic Hernia in Two Cows 
C. R. TUBBS, D.V.M. 
Cuero, Texas 


Case 1—-A common range cow of pre- 
dominantly Jersey breeding was brought 
into the clinic for autopsy. The only his- 
tory was that she had died suddenly from 
no apparent previous sickness. 

On autopsy, when the skin was removed, 
a circular bruise about 14 inches in diame- 
ter was found on the right abdominal outer 
wall. The bruise did not extend through 
to the peritoneum. When the abdomen was 
opened, the reticulum was seen to be ex- 
tending through a hole in the left ventral 
portion of the diaphragm into the thoracic 
cavity. The diaphragm was tightly ad- 
herent to the reticulum, but no inflamma- 
tion was present. 

The ribs were 
thoracic cavity, and the reticulum was 
found to be very hard, pressed tightly 
against the pericardial sac, and displacing 
the heart anteriorly. The pressure of the 
reticulum, which was found to contain a 
hard mass of sand, had formed a deep de- 
pression in the heart wall, giving the heart 
a curved shape. 

Whether the bruise caused the hernia 
could not be decided since it was not deep, 
and the hernia seemed to be of long stand- 
ing. No other lesions were found. 

Case 2.—-A 9-year-old Hereford cow, ac- 
cording to the owner, had not been doing 
well for several weeks. Her abdomen had 
gradually enlarged, then suddenly she 
showed definite signs of distress. 

Because of her poor physical condition, 
she was not considered a good economic 
risk for rumenotomy. Therefore, a Dyson 
trachea tube was placed in the rumen. A 
large amount of dead moss and Bermuda 
grass was brought out through the tube 
with the fluid. The tentative diagnosis was 
impaction of the rumen and possibly the 
omasum also. After 8 or 10 gallons of 
fluid had drained from the greatly dis- 
tended rumen, the cow was given a pound 
of rumide. The tube was allowed to remain 
in place so that the rumen could continue 
to drain as it regained tone. The next day, 
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Fig. |\—Finger hooked in hernial ring after adhesions 

to reticulum were broken down. (1) Pericardial sac; 

(2) herniated reticulum covered with parietal pleura; 
(3) lung. 


the cow was given a bottle of bovinoe and 
shortly afterward she started eating spar- 
ingly of hay and cotton seed cake. She 
was now nearly normal in size but the tube 
was allowed to remain in place as there was 
still no bowel passage. Two days later, a 
hard freeze caught her outside the barn 
and she died within twelve hours. 

On autopsy, the mesentery ventral to the 
rumen was found adhered to the abdominal 


reticulum was removed. 
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wall. A quart or so of thin, foul-smelling 
pus was contained in a pocket between the 
two structures. Exploring forward, the re- 
ticulum was found to be herniated into the 
thoracic cavity through a hole in the lower 
left portion of the diaphragm (fig. 1. and 
2). The reticular wall was inflamed and 
tightly adherent to the ring. The pus was 
apparently due to this inflammation as no 
puncture or foreign body was found in the 
rumen or reticulum. 

Almost the entire reticulum was tightly 
adherent within the herniated sac. Ap- 
parently, as the inflammation had subsided 
and the adhesions contracted, the passage 
of fluid and digesta to the omasum and 
abomasum had been almost entirely shut 
off. The omasum was very small and com- 
pletely empty. Thus she had become 
“paunchbound.” 

These cases are reported because this 
condition may be much more prevalent than 
the literature indicates. 


Parasites Fatal to Nursing Ewes 

Normally, sheep are much more resistant 
to parasites than are lambs but apparently 
nursing ewes lack this resistance. In 
central Washington in the fall of 1951, 40 
ewes grazed mostly on the low marshy por- 
tion of an irrigated pasture. Twenty of 
the ewes died in April, 1952, due to heavy 
infestations with stomach worms, intestinal 
roundworms, nodular worms, and liver 
flukes. 

On a northwest Iowa farm, one third of 
the ewes and one fourth of their lambs died 
as a result of severe parasitic disease. The 
300 western ewes, purchased in the fall of 
1950, were confined mostly to a grass pas- 
ture of 150 acres. They produced a 100 per 
cent lamb crop but by summer were ema- 
ciated and by early fall, 100 had died. They 
were heavily infested with lungworm, 
Dictyocaulus filaria, with the stomach 
worm, and with the hair intestinal worm, 
Trichostrongylus. Losses were reduced but 
did not stop when the ewes were removed 
from the lambs and treated with pheno- 
thiazine.—Rep., Chief, B.A.J., 1952. 


Heredity and Production of Bees.—Sev- 
eral lines of honey bee progeny showed 
heritable differences, both in production 


and behavior. The most productive lines 
produced 2.5 times as much honey as the 
least productive.—U.S.D.A., Dec., 1952. 
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Anemia in Cattle Caused by Heavy Infestations of the 
Blood-Sucking Louse, Haematopinus Eurysternus 


H. O. PETERSON, M.S., D.V.M.; |. H. ROBERTS, B.S., D.V.M.; 
W. W. BECKLUND, M.A.; H. E. KEMPER, D.V.M. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


LICE ARE the most common and widespread 
ectoparasites infesting range cattle in New 
Mexico. Over a period of several years, it 
has been observed by the writers that some 
individual cattle heavily infested with 
Haematopinus eurysternus showed clinical 
evidence of anemia. The anemia was mani- 
fested by pale mucous membranes, particu- 
larly the conjunctivae, a lack of color about 
the muzzle and, at times, even the udder. 
Heavily infested animals showed a lack of 
stamina when being driven long distances 
and during severe winter weather. 


Although anemia associated with tick and flea 
infestations in animals has been reported by sev- 
eral authors, no such reports as a result of louse 
infestations have been found in our search of the 
literature. Nuttall quoted  Louns- 
bury in reference to Argas persicus infestations on 
chickens, as follows: “The victims die entirely 
from loss of blood and inflammation produced by 
excessive parasitism.” Theiler’ reported a rapidly 
fatal anemia in a horse experimentally infested 
with Boophilus decoloratus (Koch). Fenster- 
macher and Jellison' found severe anemia in 
moose infested with the winter tick, Dermacentor 
albipictus, Anemia in sheep caused by Ixodes 
ricinus was observed by MacLeod’; anemia in 
sheep and jack rabbits infested with Dermacentor 
andersoni was reported by Philip, Jellison and 
Wilkins.” Anemia in foxes produced by infesta- 
tions of the flea, Ctenocephalides canis, was 
studied by Law and Kennedy.’ Jellison and Kohls’ 
reported a series of experiments on rabbits arti- 
ficially infested with D. andersoni. Their data in- 
dicated that 60 to 80 female ticks engorging at 
a normal rate may kill a rabbit in five to seven 
days. There was no suggestion of any condition 
other than exsanguination anemia. These authors 
observed a remarkable recovery when the ticks 
were removed or had become engorged. 

The main purpose and scope of this paper is to 
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report anemia in cattle heavily infested with the 
short-nosed cattle louse, eurysternus, 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The animals involved in our observations were 
3 Hereford cows and a bull obtained from dif- 
ferent ranches in New Mexico. The animals were 
all adults, 5 to 10 years old, with histories of 
being constantly infested with H. eurysternus, 
and known to their owners as “louse breeders.” 

For the period of our observations, the cattle 
were kept on irrigated pastures throughout the 
grazing season and confined t corrals during 
the winter. When not grazing, they were fed a 
liberal ration of alfalfa hay and cottonseed pellets 
containing approximately 17 per cent protein. 
The louse population on each animal was allowed 
to increase without interference. When the lice 
had increased in sufficient numbers to reduce the 
red blood cell (r.b.c.) volume to 13 per cent or 
lower, they were destroyed by treating the animals 
with various insecticidal formulas. The quantities 
of insecticide used depended upon whether eradi- 
cation or only partial destruction of the louse 
population was desired. For purposes of eradica- 
tion, 5 to 15 gallons of spray were used. When 
partial destruction of the louse population was 
desired, only a part of the animal's body was 
treated. The insecticides were applied as low 
pressure sprays, using a barrel-type hand pump. 

Animals 1 and 2 were put into the chute for 
thorough examination and withdrawal of blood 
samples at frequent, irregular intervals. Animals 
3 and 4 were examined and bled at weekly inter- 
vals. Hematocrit determinations, which showed 
the r.b.c. volume, were made from blood samples 
obtained from the 4 animals. Additional deter- 
minations, including hemoglobin, red blood cell 
counts, white blood cell counts, and differential 
counts were made on blood samples obtained from 
animals 3 and 4. All hematocrit determinations 
were made in duplicate, the final determination 
being the average of the two readings. The 
hemoglobin determinations were made with a 
Spencer colorimeter giving the results in grams 
per 100 ml. The percentages of the different 
classes of white cells were determined by counting 
at least 200 cells from prepared blood smears. 
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RESULTS 

Animal 1.-Observations on the effect of 
heavy louse infestations on the r.b.c. volume 
on animal 1, a female, were begun during 
the last week in March, 1946, when she was 
literally covered with lice. A total of 47 
hematocrit tests were made on this animal 
during the period she was under observa- 
tion. On April 8, when the first blood 
sample was withdrawn, the r.b.c. volume 
was 12.1 per cent. During the following 
month, no significant increase in the r.b.c. 
volume was recorded. On May 9, when the 
r.b.c. volume was 13.0 per cent, the lice 
were destroyed by spraying with 10 gallons 
of benzene hexachloride (BHC) emulsion 
containing 0.023 per cent gamma isomer. 
Thirteen days after spraying, the r.b.c. 
volume rose to 30.0 per cent and on the 
forty-second day it was 37.0 per cent, which 
is normal for cattle in New Mexico. 

Sixty-nine days after spraying, a few 
scattered lice were found on the cow; 107 
days later, the louse infestation had in- 
creased sufficiently to produce symptoms 
of anemia, which was confirmed by a hem- 
atocrit determination showing the r.b.c. 
volume to be 30.0 per cent. Thirty-eight 
days later, the animal had become so weak 
that it was necessary to destroy the lice 
for fear of losing the host. On this date, 
Dec. 9, 1946, the r.b.c. volume was 10.7 per 
cent. The lice were destroyed by spraying 
the cow with 10 gallons of an aqueous BHC 
suspension, 0.06 per cent gamma isomer. 
In eight days, the r.b.c. volume increased to 
22.5 per cent, and on the thirty-ninth day 
after treatment it was 40.3 per cent. 

The treatment applied on Dec. 9, 1946, 
failed to effect eradication, since on March 
10, 1947, ninety-two days after treatment, 
a few scattered lice were again found on 
the cow. They increased rapidly during the 
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following months, and by the first of 
August the animal appeared to be losing 
weight. On August 6, 149 days after the 
lice were found, the r.b.c. volume was 30.0 
per cent; on September 10, it was 13.1 per 
cent; October 8, 14.5 per cent; and Novem- 
ber 15, 9.25 per cent. During this period, 
the cow had a voracious appetite but was 
thin and weak and stumbled while walking. 

Instead of destroying the lice, an attempt 
was made to improve the animal’s condition 
by supplying all the alfalfa hay she could 
eat and supplementing the daily hay ration 
with 2 lb. of a cottonseed cake containing 
17 per cent protein. During the period the 
cow was on the improved ration, the r-.b.c. 
volumes were: December 12, 13.0 per cent; 
December 26, 12.0 per cent; Jan. 1, 1948, 
11.0 per cent. During January, she suffered 
intensely from the cold, became weaker, 
stumbled while walking, and by the first of 
February she began losing her appetite. 
On February 5, the r.b.c. volume was 9.0 
per cent, and the animal was too weak to 
withstand the cold and handling. The fol- 
lowing day, February 6, the cow was 
sprayed with 15 gallons of 0.5 per cent 
chlordan emulsion. Within twenty-four 
hours she appeared brighter and had an 
improved appetite. On the fourth day after 
treatment, the r.b.c. volume was 13.0 per 
cent; on the seventh day it was 14.0 per 
cent; and on the forty-fourth day it was 40 
per cent. 

Since complete eradication of the lice was 
effected by the spraying with 0.5 per cent 
chlordan emulsion, the cow was artificially 
infested on June 17 with approximately 100 
lice. On this date, the r.b.c. volume was 
37.0 per cent. The louse population in- 
creased rapidly but with no ill effects until 
December 8, 174 days after artificial in- 
festation, at which time the r.b.c. volume 


TABLE !—The Blood Picture of 2 Infested and 2 Noninfested Cows, Compiled from Blood Samples Taken 
from Each Animal at Weekly Intervals 


Animal 3 infested Animal 4, infested Animal 5, normal Animal 6, normal 


(F) 

27 blood samples 

Ave. Range Ave. 

Hematocrit © 23.5 10.0 —38 0 | 26. 
Hemoglobin Gm./100 ml. 8.59 $5.5 —14.5 9.02 
r.b.c. millions/emm. 3.47 1.27— 6.34 | 4.70 
thouserds/cmm. 4.89 2.96—10.56 $.29 
Lymphocytes %% 46.06 22.42—70.53 | 48.6 
Neutrophils % 39.11 21.90—69 79 | 19 27 
Monocytes % 4.01 0.42— 9.0 5.49 
Eosinophils % 7.26 0 —28.07 | 25.4? 
Basophils % 0.32 o — 1.48 0.92 

‘White blood cells 


27 blood samples 


(M) (PF) (F) 

31 blood samples 31 blood samples 
Range Ave. Range Ave. Range 
13.0 —34.5 37.0 32.0 —42.50 | 37.0 31.5 —41.0 
4.5 —11.7* | 12.4 10.0 —14.50 | 12.30 10.5 —13.50 
2.29— 6.85 3.66— 648 | $.98 $.01I— 7.23 
3.80— 7.40 4.64—10.72 9.46 7.72—12.16 
31.5 —62.66 | A 45.0 —75.0 76.26 $7.19—90.04 
7 65—43.5 9.8 —34.15 14.54 3.66—32.06 
1.05—11.76 o —10.0 4.20 0.45— 9.80 
9.90-— 438.7? 4.39—33.0 4.61 1.41—12.19 
0 — 2.40 2 0 — 1.42 0.25 0 — 1.44 
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Approximately a month 
later (Jan. 10, 1949) the r.b.c. had de- 
creased to 9.0 per cent. On this date, the 
animal was so weak she could scarcely walk. 
She was kept alive more than two weeks by 
giving her all the food she could eat, but 
she died during a severe blizzard on Janu- 
ary 29. 

Animal 2.—Animal 2, when brought from 
the range to the laboratory, was in poor 
physical condition and heavily infested with 
H. eurysternus. The r.b.c. volume was 15.0 
per cent on Dec. 9, 1947, when the first 
blood sample was taken. 

At the laboratory, she was confined to a 
corral and given a daily ration of 8 to 10 
Ib. of good alfalfa hay and 2 lb. of cotton- 
seed cake containing 17 per cent protein. 
The lice increased continuously. However, 
the improved care and ration had an ob- 
vious beneficial result. During the follow- 
ing 117 days (from Dec. 9, 1947, to April 
4, 1948), the r.b.c. volume ranged from 14.0 
to 24.0 per cent, the average being 18.6 per 
cent. On April 5, the cow gave birth to a 
very small, weak calf. By April 20, when 
the r.b.c. volume had decreased to 11.2 per 
cent, the lice were destroyed by spraying 
with 15 gallons of 0.2 per cent heptachlor 
emulsion. 

After the destruction of the lice, a re- 
markable recovery was observed. On the 
eighth day after spraying, the r.b.c. volume 

yas 31.0 per cent, and on the twenty- 
seventh day it was 38.0 per cent. The cow 
remained fat and in good health until the 
seventieth day after destruction of the lice, 
when, through an accident, she died. 

Animal 3.—-Animal 3 had an extremely 
heavy infestation of lice when first ob- 
served. Her physical condition was poor, 
and she was so weak that she dragged her 
hind feet when walking. The pale mucous 
membranes, especially the conjunctivae, in- 
dicated severe anemia. 

On Oct. 23, 1950, when the first blood 
sample was withdrawn the r.b.c. volume 
was 19.0 per cent; two weeks later it had 
decreased to 10.0 per cent. The animal was 
near complete exhaustion and appeared to 
be in a partial stupor for long periods of 
the day. At that time, November 6, the 
louse population was destroyed by spraying 
with 5 gallons of 0.5 per cent wettable 
chlordan suspension. This had an imme- 
diate beneficial effect and 6 weeks later the 
r.b.c. volume was 38.0 per cent, and the 


was 29.2 per cent. 
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cow appeared to be normal in all respects. 

Lice were found again three weeks after 
treatment (November 27) but had no effect 
on the r.b.c. volume until December 25, the 
seventh week after treatment. By April 
23, 1951, the r.b.c. volume had again de- 
creased to 13.0 per cent. At this time, the 
animal was so weak that she walked with a 
slow and unsteady gait and dragged her 
hind feet. She was then sprayed with 5 
gallons of an 0.25 per cent wettable chlor- 
dan suspension, and in three weeks the 
r.b.c. volume increased to 25.5 per cent. 
This increase was recorded in spite of a 
serious injury sustained in the chute where 
she was bled, which immobilized her for 
two weeks and, finally, necessitated her de- 
struction for humane reasons. 

Animal 4.—Animal 4 was a 6-year-old 
grade Hereford bull acquired from a local 
feedlot. When the bull was brought to the 
laboratory, the louse population was ex- 
tremely dense, covering the entire body ex- 
cept the back. The first blood sample, taken 
Oct. 25, 1950, showed an r.b.c. volume of 
15.5 per cent. Shortly thereafter a de- 
crease in the louse population was observed, 
which continued until the following March. 
The reduction in the number of lice was 
accompanied by an increase in the r.b.c. 
volume, From Oct. 25, 1950, until April 9, 
1951, the r.b.c. volume increased from 15.5 
to 35.5 per cent. However, the lice were 
observed to have increased during the last 
week in March, and the r.b.c. volume began 
to decrease after the first week in April. 
From April 9 to June 27, the r.b.c. volume 
decreased from 35.5 to 13.0 per cent. 

The lice were partially destroyed by 
spraying only that part of the body anterior 
to the girth line. Two weeks later, the 
r.b.c. volume had increased to 24.5 per cent; 
a month later, it was 28.5 per cent, but the 
lice from the untreated area had spread to 
all parts of the body, and no further in- 
crease was recorded, The observations 
were discontinued because the animal had 
contracted psoroptic mange. The develop- 
ment of the mange lesions brought about a 
reduction in the louse population. 

Table 1 shows the blood picture of ani- 
mals 3 and 4 and of 2 louse-free controls, 
compiled from blood samples taken from 
each animal at weekly intervals. 

A study of table 1 shows that the louse- 
infested animals had lower averages for 


r.b.c. volume, hemoglobin, red blood cells 
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and white blood cells, than the louse-free 
animals. However, in regard to the various 
classes of white blood cells, no consistent 
difference is noted between the infested 
animals ‘and the louse-free animals. The 
lymphocytes were higher and the neutro- 
phils lower in the louse-infested animals. 
The monocytes were about the same in both 
groups, and a somewhat higher average for 
basophils was found in the louse-infested 
animals. Animal 4 appears to have the 
only normal eosinophil count. No conclu- 
sion is drawn from the results of the differ- 
ential leukocyte counts. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Four Hereford cattle, 3 cows and a bull, 
heavily infested with Haematopinus eury- 
sternus, were studied to determine the ef- 
fect the lice had on the normal red blood 
cell volume, Animal 1 was under observa- 
tion for nearly thirty-four months, animals 
2 and 3 for seven months, and animal 4 for 
nine and one-half months. Two animals 
were used as controls while animals 3 and 
4 were under observation. 

The results showed that extremely heavy 
infestations of H. eurysternus produced a 
severe anemia, at times reducing the r.b.c. 
volume to such an extent that it was neces- 
sary to destroy the lice to prevent the host 
from dying. 

The remarkable recovery of the animals 
following the destruction of the lice further 
indicated that withdrawal of blood by the 
lice was the sole cause of the anemia. Fol- 
lowing the first destruction of the lice on 
animal 1, the r.b.c. volume increased from 
13.0 to 37.0 per cent in forty-two days. The 
second time it increased from 10.7 to 40.3 
per cent in thirty-nine days, and the third 
time from 9.0 to 40.0 per cent in forty-four 
days. The destruction of the lice on animal 
2 resulted in even more rapid recovery, re- 
quiring twenty-seven days to increase from 
11.2 to 38.0 per cent. After destroying the 
lice on animal 3 the first time, the r.b.c. 
volume increased from 10.0 to 38.0 per cent 
in forty-two days. After destroying the 
second infestation, complete recovery was 
interrupted by the animal’s death as a re- 
sult of an accident. Nevertheless, in three 
weeks the r.b.c. volume increased from 13.0 
to 25.5 per cent. The destruction of a part 
of the lice on animal 4 at a time when the 
r.b.c. volume was 13.0 per cent resulted in 
an increase to 24.5 per cent in two weeks. 
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There was also a reduction in hemoglobin, 
total red cells, and white cells. No con- 
sistent change in the percentage values for 
the various classes of white cells was ob- 
served. 

Clinical evidence of anemia, as mani- 
fested by pale mucous membranes, was 
usually observed when the r.b.c. volume 
ranged between 24.0 and 30.0 per cent. 
The condition of the animals became critical 
when the r.b.c. volume decreased to 13.0 
per cent or lower. The lowest r.b.c. volume 
recorded during these tests was 9.0 per 
cent. 

Attempts to completely eradicate the lice 
by spraying failed, except in one instance 
in the case of animal 1. After this treat- 
ment, with 0.5 per cent chlordan, no lice 
were found on the animal for approximately 
four and one-half months. After being 
artificially reinfested with approximately 
100 lice, an interval of 174 days elapsed 
before the r.b.c. volume was reduced from 
37.0 to 29.2 per cent. Thirty-three days 
later, the r.b.c. volume was 9.0 per cent. 

When the condition of the animals be- 
came critical, as a result of loss of blood, it 


could not be materially improved by addi- 


tional feed and improved care. The only 
thing that improved the condition was the 
destruction of the lice. 
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The Tallqvist chart and thermometer are 
indispensable in attempting to diagnose all 
baby pig diseases.—W.A.A. 
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Susceptibility of Animals to 
Louse Infection 

Dr. H. E. Kemper, inspector in charge, 
Zoological Division, U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in reply to the JOURNAL’S request, 
gives his views as to why certain animals 
seem to be so much more susceptible to 
louse infestation than others in the same 
herd and environment. 

Dr. Kemper says that they know of no 
completely satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon. They can only offer theories 
and hypotheses. 

The same condition has been observed on 
other animals infested with other ectopara- 
sites which spend their entire life cycle on 
the host. With psoroptic mange of sheep, 
the parasite rarely, if ever, attacks every 
member of the flock and the same is true in 
herds of cattle with various types of mange. 

Several possibilities may be considered. 
The blood of certain individual hosts might 
be more to the parasites’ liking than others. 
Skin texture, density of the coat, and sur- 
face body temperature may also be factors. 
Also, it is possible that the blood of the 
more susceptible may contain elements 
beneficial to the lice. The blood may be 
deficient in certain vitamins which may 
make it more desirable to the parasite. This 
has never been determined. The B vita- 
mins and vitamin K are synthesized by 
microérganisms in the rumen of cattle. 
Should these microérganisms be depleted or 
absent, synthesis of these vitamins would 
not take place. Other elements in the blood 
resulting from improper metabolism may 
make it more desirable to the parasites. 

Some cattle lose their lice during the 
summer while on green grass and fre- 
quently a marked reduction is noticed when 
heavily infested animals are brought from 
a poor range and fed liberal rations of good 
hay and commercial feed concentrates. 
Since some animals lose their lice com- 
pletely while others continue to be heavily 
infested, it may indicate a faulty metabo- 
lism in the latter. 

Observations on 3 calves born to particu- 
larly susceptible cows and raised to ma- 
turity indicate that inheritance of this 
peculiarity does not take place. 


{If anyone has other definite or scientific 
evidence of why certain individuals are es- 
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pecially susceptible to ectoparasites, the 
JOURNAL would appreciate hearing from 
them.— Eb. } 


Feed Toxicity Similar to that Caused 
by Trichloroethylene-Extracted 
Soybean Oil Meal 


D. F. EVELETH Ph.D. D.V.M., and 
GLENN C. HOLM, M.S., D.V.M. 


Fargo, North Dakota 


During the course of a series of in- 
vestigations on trichloroethylene-extracted 
soybean toxicosis in cattle and sheep, 2 
cases were submitted that were so similar 
in pathology that it appeared worth-while 
investigating them, although no soybean 
oil meal had been fed. 

Case 1.—On April 17, 1952, Dr. T. A. 
Mott of Mobridge, S. Dak., submitted tis- 
sues from a cow and a sample of feed. The 
history indicated that the owner had about 
70 cattle, mostly range animals but a few 
were being used for milk production. Both 
herds drank from the same water supply 
and were fed prairie hay from the same 
source; however, the milk cows were fed a 
ground mixture of corn and oats. Four 
milk cows had died without showing any 
particular symptoms. In all the cases, they 
appeared normal at night and were dead 
the next morning. There was no history 
of feeding sweet clover or soybean oil meal. 

On postmortem examination, there was 
bleeding from the nostrils, slow clotting of 
the blood, and very slow development of 
rigor mortis. There were degenerative 
changes in the liver as indicated by a 
change in color from the normal mahogany 
to yellow. There was inflammation of the 
small intestine and ecchymotic hemorrhages 
on the kidneys. 

The rumen content was 
either cyanide or nitrates. 

A few colonies of streptococci were ob- 
tained on culture. 

A small amount of grain mixture was 
used for animal test. This was fed to a 
guinea pig from April 18 until April 26, 
at which time the sample had all been eaten. 
The guinea pig was fed the regular labora- 


negative for 
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tory ration from April 26 until May 9 when 
it was found dead. The postmortem exami- 
nation on the guinea pig showed a large 
hemorrhage in the epicardium, 

Case 2.—-A dead cow and a fecal sample 
were submitted by Dr. R. C. Reed of Hills- 
boro, N. Dak., on April 19, 1952. The 
owner had 7 cows, 6 yearlings, and 5 young 
salves. These cows had been purchased the 
previous June. The cows had been fed a 
ration of prairie hay, alfalfa hay and 
ground screenings, salt, and a commercial 
mineral mixture. The yearlings were fed 
the same roughage and minerals but were 
not fed screenings. The animal sub- 
mitted had been losing weight for about a 
month previous to her death but had not 
been treated. The postmortem examination 
showed hemorrhages on the colon. The 
kidneys were tough and of a lighter than 
normal color. The liver showed cloudy 
swellings. 

Tests of the liver and kidneys for heavy 
metals were negative and cultures were 
negative. The fecal sample was negative 
for coccidia and heavy metals. 

On April 21, the owner found another 
cow dead, although she had appeared well 
the previous day. The owner loaded the 
remaining 5 cows and the 6 calves and 
shipped them to market. Before reaching 
the market, a distance of some 50 miles, 
another cow had died. Both animals were 
brought to the laboratory for postmortem 
examination. Both of these animals showed 
intense icterus, with diffuse hemorrhages 
into nearly all of the organs. An attempt 
yas made to make a differential leukocyte 
count on the last cow to die but the sample 
was not satisfactory. There were however 
many juvenile erythrocytes. 

Tests for heavy metals and cultures were 
negative. Chicken embryo inoculation gave 
negative results for pathogens. 

Some screenings were obtained and fed 
to guinea pigs starting on April 21, 1952. 
One guinea pig died on May 9 and the other 
on May 10. The first guinea pig, when ex- 
amined postmortem, presented hemorrhages 
into the intestines and liver, with conges- 
tion of the heart; the second guinea pig 
had hemorrhages in the lungs, blood in the 
intestine, and hemorrhages on the testicles. 

Discussion.—In both of these cases, le- 
sions were observed that were similar to 
those observed in both field and experimen- 
tally produced cases of trichloroethylene- 
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extracted soybean oil meal poisoning, yet 
in neither case was there a history of oil 
meal of any kind being fed. There was no 
indication that bracken fern was involved 
in either of these cases. 

These observations suggest that the same 
factor which produced beans that became 
toxic when extracted with trichloroethylene 
may have produced the same or a similar 
toxicant in other plants. Poisonings from 
toxic soybean oil meal will probably not 
occur again since the trichloroethylene- 
extracted soybean oil meal has been re- 
moved from the market, but similar types 
of poisonings may be encountered from 
other feeds. 

The toxie product in the mixture of corn 


‘and oats and the screenings appeared to 


be more toxic to guinea pigs than the one 
in the trichloroethylene-extracted soybean 
oil meal since the soybean meal does not 
produce hemorrhages in guinea pigs. 


Cortisone for Mast Cell Tumors of 
Dogs 

The effect of cortisone on a malignant 
multiple mast cell tumor in the dog was 
studied. The dog was given 100 mg. daily 
of cortisone for nine days. The tumors 
rapidly regressed and had completely dis- 
appeared microscopically by the ninth day. 
Microscopically there was evidene of de- 
struction and disappearance of the neo- 
plastic cells. The encouraging results war- 
rant further investigation— Proc. Soc. 
Erptl. Biol. and Med., 1952. 


Cortisone Treatment of Ketosis 


Cortisone acetate, 0.5 Gm. intramuscu- 
larly, was administered to 29 cows with 
ketosis, 24 of which had failed to respond 
to glucose therapy. The response was ex- 
cellent in all 29 cows. 

The case histories of 6 patients are given. 
In 1 case, a mature Holstein-Friesian was 
normal until the eighteenth day after calv- 
ing. She then was off feed, gave less milk, 
and the Rothera urine test was strongly 
positive. After a single treatment of corti- 
sone she was normal in forty-eight hours. 
Another case, a 5-year-old Jersey, was 
given 500 ec. of 50 per cent glucose intra- 
venously, plus two 4-oz. doses of sodium 
proprionate the first day and 500 cc. of 
glucose the second day. When there was 
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no improvement on the third day, she was 
given one treatment of cortisone. The 
fourth day she was eating normally and 
had no relapse. 

The most stubborn case was a 5-vear-old 
Holstein-Friesian that had been affected 
with ketosis the previous year. She calved 
normally Jan. 3, 1951; on January 12 she 
refused food and the Rothera test was 
strongly positive. She was treated on 
twenty-nine of the following sixty days 
with four breaks of from five to seven days 
without treatment. On eighteen of the 
twenty-nine days she was treated from two 
to five times and almost every treatment 
included 500 cc. of 50 per cent glucose, a 
total of 52 bottles. In addition, calcium 
gluconate, glycerin, brewer’s yeast, and 
vitamin B,, were also administered. On 
March 1, she was given 1 Gm. of cortisone 
with no other treatment. Two days later 
her appetite was normal, her milk produc- 
tion was increasing, and she had no further 
relapses.—Canad,. J. Comp. Med., Feb., 
19528. 


Compulsory Rabies Vaccination 

The editor of Dog World reports an in- 
creasing number of inquiries about the 
necessity and desirability of compulsory 
vaccination against rabies. He _ predicts 
that it will occur within the next ten years. 
A few states require vaccination before a 


dog can be licensed. He believes there 
would be little objection if vaccination 
would create a permanent immunity. The 


National Dog Welfare Guild offers a $1,000 
award to whomever first makes available a 
life-long immunizing vaccine.-Dog World, 
March, 1953. 


Complications from Vaccination Against 
Rabies in Man.—The New York City 
Health Department reports 46 cases of en- 
cephalomyelitis in 23 years following vac- 
cination with Semple rabies vaccine. There 
were no deaths. In most instances, the 
paralytic symptoms appeared between the 
eighth and twenty-first day after the initial 
injection, with the latest on the forty-fifth 
day. The onset was usually sudden, with 
chills, fever, headache, vomiting, and mental 
disturbance; convulsions occurred at the 


onset in only 1 case and coma was not en- 
countered. 
one to 


Recovery usually occurred in 


two weeks.. The ‘occurrence was 
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about five times higher in those who re- 
ceived 14 injections than in those who re- 
ceived seven or fewer. The incidence of 
rabies from a bite was greater than the in- 
cidence of encephalomyelitis from vaccina- 
tion. No treatment seemed to affect the 
course of the condition.—/. Am. M.A., Jan. 
7, 1953. 


Effective Rabies Eradication 

Montana had its first rabies outbreak in 
many years during the first four months of 
1951. Ten dogs and 2 cats developed the 
disease near Billings (see JOURNAL, July, 
1952: 39). A well-codrdinated quarantine 
and vaccination program soon checked the 
outbreak. 

With rabies threatening the eastern 
border of the state, a campaign of dog 
vaccination and of extermination for stray 
animals, skunks, and other wild 
animals and rodents in a_ 100-mile-wide 
belt was carried out. As of June 30, 1952, 
no more cases of rabies had been reported. 


coyotes, 


Rep., Montana Livestock San. Board, 
June, 1952. 
Canine Rabies Vaccination._-Phenicated 


and phenolated vaccines are useful for the 
immunization of dogs, and avianized vac- 
cine, administered intramuscularly, confers 
a solid immunity. It would be necessary 
to vaccinate 80 per cent of the canine popu- 
lation in order to control rabies by this 
means.—First Inter-American Congress of 
Public Health, September, 1952. 


Rabies in Illinois.—In 1951, there were 
189 positive rabies cases reported in IIli- 
nois. During this same year, Missouri had 
508 positive cases. In 1952 there were 385 
positive cases in Illinois, 210 of which were 
in St. Clair County across the river from 
St. Louis, where there had been many cases 
of rabies.—Jllinois Division of Livestock 
Industry, Jan. 23, 1958. 


Diagnosis of Rabies._A Russian author 
reports that Negri bodies were absent from 
the hippocampus in 20 of 164 cases of 
rabies. In these 20 cases, they were present 
chiefly in the cerebellum in ruminants and 
omnivera and in the medulla oblongata in 
dogs with the paralytic type of rabies. 
Vet. Bull., Feb., 1953. 
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Trichloroethylene Soybean Meal Poisoning in Sheep 


GLENN C. HOLM, M.S., D.V.M.; D. F. EVELETH, Ph.D., D.V.M.; 
W. E. DINUSSON, Ph.D. 


Fargo, North Dakota 


REPORTS OF cattle losses from feeding tri- 
chloroethylene soybean meal were published 
as early as 1916' in Scotland. The con- 
dition was later called “Duren disease” 
when is was observed in Germany in 1923.* 
More than 40 other reports of losses were 
made in Europe before this method of 
processing soybeans was_ discontinued. 
Pritchard et al.* gave an extensive bibliog- 
raphy on this disease; therefore, the com- 
plete list of references will not be given 
here. In 1951, Twiehaus and Leasure‘ 
reported on similar cattle losses in Kansas. 
Pritchard, Rehfeld, and Sautter*® and Saut- 
ter, Rehfeld, and Pritchard’ give reports 
on cattle losses in Minnesota. No reports 
of sheep losses have been made either in 
Europe or in the United States. 

During the past two years, extensive 
investigations into cattle losses from tri- 
chloroethylene soybean meal yielded some 
evidence of sheep losses. The sheep af- 
fected were being fed toxic meal prior to 
and during lambing. Postmortem findings 
were characteristic of those observed in 
cattle. The difference in history, however, 
was significant in that losses were associ- 
ated with a definite “trigger mechanism,” 
such as lambing, pneumonia, or mechanical 
injury. 

One large purebred sheep operator had 
heavy losses in Suffolk ewes and lambs and 
less severe losses in his Columbia sheep 
during the 1952 lambing season. His ewe 
loss was 17.7 per cent and lamb losses to 
Oct. 14, 1952, were 40.4 per cent. His 
ewe loss during the 1951 lambing season 
was 4.8 per cent and his lamb loss up to 
Dec. 1, 1951, was 11.7 per cent. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The Suffolk flock was started on sheep pel- 
lets, containing 50 per cent trichloroethylene soy- 
bean meal, about Nov. 1, 1951, and the Columbia 
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flock approximately seven weeks later. The flocks 
started lambing on Jan. 25, 1952, and the lamb- 
ing season ended May 12. On March 12, the sus- 
pected pellets were taken out of the ration. Post- 
mortem examinations on 34 adults and 66 lambs 
revealed characteristic lesions in 88 per cent of 
the sheep and 96 per cent of the lambs. 

The symptoms in ewes were incodrdination, de- 
pression, prolapse of the rectum and vagina just 
prior to lambing, and prolapse of the rectum and 
uterus after lambing. The temperature was near 
normal except in cases complicated by pneumonia 
or metritis. Some ewes remained prostrate a few 
days before dying. 

The symptoms in lambs were depression, in- 
coérdination, and dehydration, with normal to 
slightly subnormal temperatures. Some lambs were 
strong at birth but died within a few days after 
starting to nurse. Other lambs were dead or died 
soon after birth. 

The postmortem findings for ewes and lambs 
were petechial or ecchymotic hemorrhages in the 
omentum, peritoneal lining, mesentery, intestinal 
serosa, epicardium and, in nearly every case, on 
the aorta near the aortic arch. 

A similarity of symptoms exists for poisoning in 
cattle by bracken fern and trichloroethylene soy- 
bean meal. The findings of Foggie’ and Moon and 
Raofat' with regard to bracken fern poisoning in 
sheep led to speculation whether the nicotinamide 
treatment of McLauchlan* might not apply to 
sheep showing or developing similar symptoms 
and lesions from toxic soybean meal feeding. 
Even though the ewes were taken off of the sus- 
pected pellets on March 12, 1952, heavy ewe 
and lamb losses continued until the ewes were 
put on nicotinamide therapy. 

Ewes that had just lambed and those yet to lamb 
were given 200 mg. of nicotinamide each day for 
one week. One ewe died within eight hours of 
the first treatment and another that had previously 
had a prolapse of the uterus also died. No other 
losses occurred until a few days after the treat- 
ment was discontinued. Vitamin therapy was then 
resumed until the sheep were placed on pasture. 
Unfortunately, the owner left no controls. 


RESULTS 
Thirty late-lambing, grade ewes were 
divided into three lots. The respective 
meal or pellet was added on April 11, 1952. 
All ewes received grass and alfalfa hay. 
Lot 1 received known toxic meal for seven- 
ty-eight days. The intent was to increase 
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the supplement to an average of 2 lb. per 
ewe per day, but the lots receiving the 
known toxic meal refused to consume that 
high a level and went off feed. The average 
consumption per ewe in lot 1 was 1.17 Ib. 
per day, with a high average in one day 
of 1.5 lb. The lambing and mortality 
record for lot 1 was: 10 ewes lambed 15 
lambs (5 sets of twins); 4 ewes and 8 
lambs died. One ewe died while lambing 
and another died following a uterine pro- 
lapse. Several ewes in lot 1 showed de- 
pression and incoérdination without dying. 
Several lambs dropped were strong at birth 
and began to show incoérdination following 
nursing. Other lambs were born dead. 

Lot 2 received pellets similar to those 
that had been fed the purebred flocks. The 
ewes in lot 2 were on these pellets for 
seventy-eight days. Each ewe ate an aver- 
age of 1.7 lb. of pellets (0.85 lb. soybean 
meal) per day, with a high single day 
average of 2.0 lb. Lambing and mortality 
figures for lot 2 were: 8 ewes lambed 12 
lambs (4 sets of twins); 3 ewes and 3 
lambs died. One of these ewes died on 
pasture after the feeding trial was ended, 
the cause of death was not determined. 
History, symptoms, and lesions similar to 
lot 1 were noted. 

Lot 3 received expellor-type soybean meal 
for seventy-eight days. Each ewe con- 
sumed an average of 1.71 lb. per day with 
a high single day average of 2.0 lb. The 
lambing and mortality record for lot 3 
was: 9 ewes lambed 11 lambs (2 sets of 
twins); 0 ewes and 2 lambs died. One of 
these 2 lambs was born dead the day the 
ewes were sheared and the other was killed 
by dogs on pasture. None of the ewes or 
lambs showed toxic symptoms. 

Another lot of 10 late-lambing ewes (lot 
4) was started on the same toxic meal as 
lot 1 on April 27. Lot 4, added to give 
information on white blood cell changes, 
consumed an average per ewe of 1.21 Ib. 
per day for sixty-three days. The high 
single day average was 1.6 lb. The lamb- 
ing and mortality data for lot 4 was: 8 
ewes lambed 9 lambs (1 set of twins); 2 
ewes and 8 lambs died. The symptoms, 
lesions, and history were similar to those 
noted in lots 1 and 2 except for 1 lamb 


killed by dogs on pasture. 

The white blood cell totals and differen- 
tial counts in lot 4 were not typical of those 
seen in affected cattle. 


However, normo- 
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blasts were observed, late in the study, in 
3 of the 8 surviving ewes. Preliminary 
counts averaged 6,745 total white cells 
with a high of 9,650 and a low of 4,600 per 
cubic millimeter. The average of each 
weekly count stayed within this range. A 
high average of 8,405 was recorded at plus 
two weeks and a low average of 6,414 at 
plus fourteen weeks—four weeks after the 
soybean meal was removed from the ration. 
The high individual white cell count was 
12,675 in ewe 49. Her preliminary total 
white cell count was 9,625 and her low was 
4,725 two days after lambing. Ewe 49 did 
not die but her twin lambs died within two 
days following birth. The low individual 
white cell count was 3,625 in ewe 46, which 
had a preliminary count of 5,900. The low 
count was recorded two weeks after the 
ewe gave birth to a single lamb that died 
three days after birth. The ewe did not 
die. 

Ewe 43 died sixty-six days after starting 
on toxic meal. She lambed three days after 
starting on the meal and her lamb was the 
only one dropped in lot 4 that did not die. 
The preliminary white cell count for ewe 43 
was 9,200; her high was 11,000 at plus four 
weeks and her low was 6,975 at plus six 
weeks. The differential counts for ewe 43 
were not diagnostic, staying within normal 
averages during the entire period. 

Ewe 44 died forty-five days after be- 
ginning on soybean meal feeding. She 
was not pregnant but showed a moderate 
pneumonia; typical lesions of soybean meal 
toxicity were noted. The preliminary white 
cell count for ewe 44 was 7,850, her high 
was 11,875 at plus one week and her low 
was 7,200 at plus four weeks. The total 
white and differential counts were not diag- 
nostic—even of pneumonia. 

Total and differential white blood cell 
counts were made on lambs born alive, but 
no trends were noted. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1) Toxic trichloroethylene soybean meal 
produced sickness and death in ewes and 
lambs, with characteristic symptoms and 
lesions. 

2) One lot of sheep pellets containing 
trichloroethylene soybean meal also pro- 
duced characteristic sickness, symptoms, 
death, and lesions. 

3) Expellor-type soybean meal produced 
no characteristic symptoms, lesions, or loss- 
es. 
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4) White blood cell studies yielded no 
changes characteristic of those seen in 
poisoned cattle. 

5) A “trigger mechanism” was present 
when death losses occurred. 

6) Nicotinamide may have a therapeutic 
action in trichloroethylene soybean meal 
toxicity. Further studies, when toxic meal 
is available, will be undertaken. 
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The U.S.D.A. reports that two colonies 
of bees survived for six to seven weeks 
when placed in a deep freeze unit at a tem- 
perature of — 40 to — 50 F. 


Verminous Pneumonia in a Cat 

A 138-month-old female cat had been 
coughing and losing weight for about three 
months. Her temperature was 103 F. 
and rales were audible over both lungs. A 
fecal smear revealed many live larvae of 
Aelurostrongylus. She grew worse under 
penicillin therapy so was destroyed. Au- 
topsy revealed all lobes of the lung grey 
and rather firm with scattered firmer 
nodules. Small air bubbles and hemor- 
rhages were visible under the pleura. The 
latter contained coiled adult worms. Many 
live larvae and eggs escaped from the cut 
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surface of the lung into the surrounding 
solution. 

This parasite is rather widely scattered 
in the United States. Snails and slugs 
may serve as the intermediate host. This 
cat was often seen eating snails, slugs, and 
birds.—Auburn Vet., Fall, 1952. 


Encephalitis in Swine in Relation to 
Hog Cholera 

An attempt* was made to determine the 
correlation between encephalitis and ex- 
posure to hog cholera virus by the histo- 
pathological examination of 171 brains of 
swine of three groups: naturally diseased 
swine including hog cholera; swine injected 
with hog cholera virus six days prior to 
necropsy; and swine vaccinated by the 
serum-virus method between three and 
thirty-one days prior to necropsy. 

Lesions of encephalitis were found in 34 
of 38 swine naturally diseased with hog 
cholera and 17 of 62 swine naturally af- 
fected with diseases which were thought 
not to be hog cholera. The brain lesions 
were comparatively more severe and more 
widely disseminated in swine naturally in- 
fected with hog cholera than in other ani- 
mals examined. 

Encephalitic lesions were found in 28 of 
52 swine injected with hog cholera virus 
six days prior to necropsy. The severity of 
microscopic lesions roughly paralleled the 
severity of gross lesions, and in most in- 
stances the microscopic lesions were widely 
disseminated in the brain. 

In 4 of 12 swine vaccinated by the simul- 
taneous method, brain lesions were found 
which were comparable in severity and dis- 
tribution to lesions found in naturally 
occurring cases of hog cholera. These ani- 
mals had been vaccinated three to thirty- 
one days before they were examined post- 
mortem. None showed symptoms or gross 
lesions suggestive of hog cholera. 

It appears that microscopic examination 
of the brain furnishes little additional in- 
formation in cases where there are frank 
gross lesions of hog cholera. It is well to 
keep in mind, however, that encephalitis 
occurs frequently in hog cholera. 


*This is an abstract of an article under the same title by 
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Control of Distemper in Mink 


G. R. HARTSOUGH, D.V.M., and JOHN R. GORHAM, D.V.M., M.S. 


APPROXIMATELY 2.5 million mink are raised 
each year in the United States. The im- 
portant mink-raising areas are the North 
Central States, Northeast States, Denver 
and Salt Lake City areas, and the Pacific 
Northwest. Distemper is the most con- 
tagious and destructive disease of mink in 
the United States at the present time. 
The malady was first reported in this 
species from this country by Shaw? in 1932. 

Outbreaks of distemper occur at ail times 
of the year. However, the greatest inci- 
dence occurs during the summer months 
when the new kit crop triples the popula- 
tion of susceptible animals on the ranch. 
Furthermore, this added group of young 
animals is particularly susceptible to the 
virus. 

In order to initiate a plan for control, the 
veterinarian must understand the operation 
of the physical plant of a commercial mink 
ranch. Familiarity with the general rou- 
tine of operations through all seasons of 
the year is necessary to detect the means 
of introduction and rapid diffusion of the 
virus. Although the individual housing of 
mink limits the rapidity of spread of dis- 
temper in an outbreak, this advantage is 
minimized by the proximity incident to the 
rearing of as many as 2,000 mink on a 
single acre of ground. 


PREVENTION OF OUTBREAKS 


Two basic methods of disease control 
are recognized for preventing an outbreak 
of distemper in mink: (1) preventing con- 
tact of the virus with the susceptible popu- 
lation of mink, and (2) raising the resist- 
ance of mink by vaccination to provide 
protection against distemper in case of 
exposure, 

It is apparent that prevention by elimi- 
nating the source of infection is the most 
economical and satisfactory way if it can 
be accomplished. Infected dogs are the 
most common means by which the virus 
gains entry into a susceptible mink herd. 
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Foxes may also carry dog and mink strains 
of the distemper virus, During shipment 
in express cars and other public convey- 
ances, dog and mink cages are often placed 
near each other for convenience in feeding 
and watering. Ready transmission of 
other diseases may, likewise, result between 
these species. In many cases, however, 
one can trace the source of virus to newly 
purchased or returned breeding stock. Live 
mink shows and exhibitions often provide 
an excellent opportunity for the spread of 
the virus. At such shows, it is not un- 
common to assemble in a small area 700 
to 800 mink from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

There are, nevertheless, outbreaks on 
farms in which the source of distemper is 
not so apparent. Until the unknown 
means of spread of the virus are clarified, 
ranchers should exclude visitors and non- 
essential personnel from the yards. The 
possibility of arthropods, birds, and other 
vectors or carriers not known to be sus- 
ceptible to distemper can not be excluded. 

Although no one can deny that good 
management and an adequate ration are 
extremely important from the standpoint 
of many infectious diseases, distemper will 
spread through a healthy herd as rapidly 
as one that is neglected. In all instances, 
it is necessary for the rancher to practice 
rigid isolation for all sick animals and to 
establish suitable quarantine measures for 
all introductions regardless of their source. 
Field experience has indicated that adult 
mink may carry the virus while manifesting 
only slight clinical signs of the disease or 
none at all. All new or returned breeding 
stock should be quarantined in isolated pens 
for at least forty days. The purchase of 
breeder mink in late February or early 
March is often a hazardous procedure, since 
such introductions into the herd are often 
made with little if any quarantine period. 

Two types of distemper vaccines, the 
inactivated “killed” virus and the modified 
living virus are in general use for vac- 
cination of mink. Shaw’ first proposed 
the use of an inactivated-tissue vaccine for 
the control of distemper in mink. This 
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work was amplified by Pinkerton’ in 1940. 
Vaccines of this type are prepared by har- 
vesting tissues from infected mink or fer- 
rets and inactivating the virus of the in- 
fected tissues by formalin, or ultra-violet 
irradiation. These products possess the 
inherent limitations of a killed virus vac- 
cine. It has been our experience that in 
numerous instances vaccines containing in- 
activated virus did give sufficient protec- 
tion to warrant their use on noninfected 
ranches. The immunity produced by this 
product is not long lasting; animals vac- 
cinated during the winter are often sus- 
ceptible by the following summer to field 
strains of the distemper virus. 

Haig® first proposed the use of chicken 
embryo strains of the distemper virus as 
living virus vaccines. One of us (G.R.H.)* 
has used a vaccine of this type in approxi- 
mately 60,000 mink on 42 ranches. At 
this writing, neither outbreaks following 
its use nor systemic reactions have been 
recognized. It would be desirable to chal- 
lenge some of these vaccinated mink with 
a virulent virus in order to test their im- 
munity under different environmental con- 
ditions. This procedure could be accom- 


plished by removing mink from commercial 
ranches to laboratories for challenge. 

As with killed vaccines, there are pre- 
cautions and problems native to the use of 


living vaccines. In our experience so far, 
the strains used in commercial mink dis- 
temper vaccines have not caused severe 
systemic reactions nor have they activated 
latent or subclinical infection as has been 
experienced with the living virus vaccines 
directed against hog cholera and Newcastle 
disease. The few unfavorable reports that 
have come to our attention were those in 
which the distemper product was used by 
laymen. In these cases, it is likely that 
greatly weakened or dead virus was ad- 
ministered which resulted in a failure to 
stop outbreaks. 

These favorable results do not preclude 
the possibility of future failures to provide 
satisfactory immunity through failure of 
the present commercial strains to immunize 
or of reversion to a more active state. Like- 
wise, devitalization due to other disease or 
any cause may prevent a satisfactory im- 
munity from developing. 

Our present knowledge indicates that a 
single vaccination of the kit crop each sum- 
mer is probably sufficient for ranchers 
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who wish to initiate a vaccination program 
on an annual basis. If the kits are not 
vaccinated, the best time to vaccinate adult 
mink with the living virus vaccine is dur- 
ing January when pelting has been com- 
pleted and the rancher has selected his 
breeders. There is no definitive evidence 
in mink, however, of how long a service- 
able immunity lasts following vaccination, 
either under laboratory or field conditions. 
Whether the immunity conferred by the 
living vaccine is as durable as that follow- 
ing natural infection also remains to be 
determined on an adequate basis. Cabasso* 
has experimentally demonstrated resistance 
in ferrets eighteen months after vaccina- 
tion. He challenged both the controls, 
which succumbed to the virus, and the 
vaccinated animals which were resistant 
to 1,000 m.l.d. challenge doses. 


HANDLING OUTBREAKS 


The most important factor for institut- 
ing control in an outbreak of distemper 
on a mink ranch is an early diagnosis. 
While the virus may not spread rapidly 
through a ranch, all too often a rancher 
has been lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by his own incorrect diagnosis, that 
of his neighbors, a feed salesman, or even 
in rare cases by his veterinarian. 

Mink infected with distemper often pre- 
sent a picture which may resemble that of 
other mink diseases, but if one has an op- 
portunity to see 2 or 3 infected individuals 
at different stages of the disease, the diag- 
nosis usually is not difficult. In most cases, 
the initial signs of the malady will appear 
nine to fourteen days after exposure. The 
mink blinks its eyes more than usual, and 
they have a squinty, wet appearance. Next, 
the lids swell and frequently stick together 
with a purulent discharge. A discharge 
from the nostrils tends to dry and cake or 
crust around the nose and mouth. Often 
the nasal discharge is scanty and difficult 
to detect. These signs persist for about 
a week or more and are usually accom- 
panied by a swelling of the foot pads. 
Later in the course of the disease yellow- 
brown granules may be seen on the swollen 
red surface of the pads. The mink may 
die following convulsions at this time. 

Not infrequently, the appetite returns 
and the animal may appear to recover, 
with all the signs mentioned above sub- 
siding. Such mink, however, may later die 
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of neurotropic distemper which the ranch- 
ers call “screaming fits” ‘The incidence of 
neurotropic distemper in outbreaks varies 
considerably. Occasionally, the first mani- 
festation of an outbreak will be this form 
of the disease, although nervous signs are 
usually observed later in the course of an 
outbreak. 

The proportion of affected animals which 
succumb to neurotropic distemper has been 
observed to increase following vaccination 
in herds in which there is a large number 
of catarrhal cases. In the majority of out- 
breaks, there seems to be a direct relation- 
ship between the number of animals show- 
ing catarrhal signs and the _ ultimate 
proportion which develop nervous signs. 
Since, with the use of living vaccine, the 
number of catarrhal cases is fewer follow- 
ing vaccination, similarly the incidence of 
“screaming fits” or neurotropic distemper is 
reduced also. We have seen outbreaks in 
which the incidence of nervous signs was 
very high. This suggests that there may 
be strain differences in the infecting virus 
or, possibly, that there is an altered sus- 
ceptibility of the host with a resultant 
alteration of the disease picture. On the 
basis of field evidence as criteria, we be- 
lieve the described signs represent classical 
distemper virus infection uncomplicated by 
other viruses distinct from distemper. 

Distemper can not be diagnosed by ex- 
amining a carcass after it has been pelted. 
Microscopic examination, by which distem- 
per inclusion bodies may be demonstrated, 
may be necessary to confirm a tentative or 
suspected clinical diagnosis. Smear prepa- 
rations can be relied upon, however, only 
if typical distemper inclusions are found. 
In numerous cases smears appear negative, 
yet sections made from the same tissues 
are positive. Because of such irregularity 
from smear examinations, we make it a 
routine practice to section the urinary blad- 
der and trachea of all suspected cases and 
to employ Pollak’s trichrome stain.® Since 
distemper inclusion bodies, if few in num- 
ber, have a patchy distribution, it is neces- 
sary to take two or three sections of each 
tissue at different levels of the block. 

Wide usage of inactivated tissue ‘vaccine 
throughout the mink-raising areas of the 
United States and Canada has shown that 
it is often difficult to produce an effective 
resistance rapidly enough in field outbreaks 
to stop the spread of distemper. Because 
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of the poor results we have experienced 
with inactivated tissue vaccines on ranches 
where infection was present, and with the 
advent of the more effective live virus vac- 
cines, we can no longer advise the use of 
inactivated vaccines in controlling out- 
breaks. 

Shortly after the successful adaptation 
of the distemper virus to chicken embryos, 
a vacuum-dried, live virus vaccine was 
placed on the market, Cabasso’ and co- 
workers reported use of this vaccine on 
four mink ranches when the virus was 
present at the time of vaccination. Further 
spread of the disease was prevented accord- 
ing to their report. 

One of us (G.R.H.)* has used this vac- 
cine on 23 ranches that had infected ani- 
mals on their premises. A total of 35,000 
mink was vaccinated on these ranches. 
The mortality due to distemper following 
inoculation did not exceed 3 per cent in 
any outbreak. These results are better 
than those which have been obtained in 
the past with the then available vaccines. 
The vaccination in each instance was done 
within two or three days after the defini- 
tive diagnosis was made. Infected animals 
were killed or removed from the herd on 
these ranches. 

The rancher should not attempt to keep 
or treat infected mink. Not only is a con- 
tinuing source of the virus maintained, 
but in the majority of cases the individual 
dies or remains permanently unprofitable. 
Canine distemper antiserum is not effective 
for controlling an outbreak. Field experi- 
ence indicates that it may only lengthen 
the incubation period of the disease with- 
out lessening its injurious effects. 

On ranches where an outbreak occurs, 
all pens, kennels, feeding and other equip- 
ment used by infected animals should be 
cleaned and disinfected with a 2 per cent 
lye solution (1 Ib. lye to 51% gal. of water). 
Dead animals should be removed from the 
ranch and burned. If the animal's pelt is 
prime, it should be pelted, fleshed, and dried 
away from the ranch and sent to auction 
as soon as possible. The storage of frozen 
pelts from infected carcasses may provide 
a source of virus for the kit crop of the 
following year. Fowl, sheep, or other ani- 
mals should not be raised in mink yards 
for the duration of the outbreak, since 
these animals may possibly carry the virus 
mechanically. 
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Baker and co-workers* recently observed 
that ferrets which received the Onderste- 
poort strain of egg-adapted vaccine two or 
more days before a challenge of distem- 
peroid (Green)® virus exhibited no signs 
of distemper. This observation indicates 
that this strain of egg-adapted virus may 
be capable of quickly inducing an “inter- 
ference” effect® in mink. This observation 
coupled with the fact that mink are penned 
individually for most of the year, thereby 
limiting the spread of the virus by direct 
contact, may explain the relatively good 
control obtained with the use of living 
virus vaccines in controlling field outbreaks. 
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Quaternaries Versus Hypochlorites 

In mastitis sanitation procedures, solu- 
tions both of quaternary ammonia and 
hypochlorites are used when washing the 
udder and teats before milking, and when 
dipping the teat cups in solutions after 
milking each cow. 

When tested, the two solutions were 
about equally effective but the quaternaries 
are preferred because the hypochlorites are 
more apt to cause chapping of the skin, 
both of the teats and the operator’s hands; 
also warm solutions of hypochlorites cause 
much faster deterioration of rubber.—Milk 
and Food Technol., Jan.-Feb., 1953. 
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Neomycin Sulfate Treatment of 
Salmonella Derby Infection in Geese 


ROBERT T. McCARTY, D.V.M. 


State College, New Mexico 


Geese are raised in the irrigated sections 
of New Mexico principally for weed control 
in cotton fields and along irrigation ditches. 
They require little feed and are considered 
to be susceptible to few diseases. Fenster- 
macher,' however, reports that geese are 
susceptible to fowl paratyphoid infections. 
A search of American literature reveals no 
other reference to cases of fowl paratyphoid 
infection in geese. 

Procedure.—On June 10, 1952, 1 Toulouse 
gosling, 8 weeks of age, was presented to 
this laboratory for autopsy and diagnosis. 
The owner stated that its condition was 
typical of others in the flock. Of 125 gos- 
lings, 40 had died and 43 were showing 
signs of illness. They were the same age, 
from the same hatchery, and had been 
brooded in clean quarters on open land 
never used for domestic fowl. After the 
initial outbreak, they had been moved to 
clean quarters on irrigated land. Their 
ration consisted of a commercial chick 
starter (20% protein) and grass. The first 
sign of the disease usually was drooping 
and lateral twisting of both wings, with the 
primary flight feathers extended laterally. 
After three to five days of progressive 
weakness, they became “downers” or had 
“spraddles” and were able to move only 
slightly and then only with a swimming 
motion of the legs. A few were unable to 
retract their legs from a spraddled position. 
None lost the ability to hold their heads 
and necks erect or to eat and drink. These 
signs were the same as those of fowl para- 
typhoid in pigeons as described by Guss? 
but are in contrast to those described by 
Fenstermacher. Death occurred in most 
cases after ten to twenty days of illness. 

At autopsy, the macroscopic changes 
were a slightly swollen and congested liver, 
edema of the tissues along the coronary 
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groove of the heart, and a slightly elongated 
gall bladder. Bacteriologically, the liver, 
gall bladder, pericardial fluid, and coronary 
blood were negative. Specimens of the 
duodenal contents and the feces yielded 
Salmonella-type organisms. A _ tentative 
diagnosis of paratyphoid was given. Sub- 
cultures sent to a seriological laboratory 
were later identified as Salmonella derby. 

The owner stated that sulfamethazine 
was used in the drinking water in 0.097 
per cent concentration (1 oz. of 124% per 
cent solution to 1 gal. of drinking water) 
with no apparent effect. On June 16, 1952, 
treatment with neomycin sulfate was begun. 
The treatment consisted of 0.05 Gm. of the 
drug solution per os, administered with a 
l-cc. insulin syringe. 

Eleven of the 43 ill goslings were not 
treated. Feces of 7 of the 11 were positive 
for an organism similar to those mentioned. 
Six of the 7 birds died and at autopsy 4 of 
them yielded the fowl paratyphoid organ- 
ism. None of the 4 whose feces failed to 
yield the organism died, but only 1 re- 
covered completely. 

The 32 goslings which were treated im- 
proved but not to a marked degree; there- 
fore, it was decided to repeat the treatment 
on June 27. Two died but were not sub- 
mitted for autopsy. On July 22, 18 of the 
treated and 1 of the untreated goslings had 
completely recovered, while 12 of the treated 
and 4 of the untreated remained in a weak 
condition, with signs as described before. 

The manufacturers of neomycin sulfate 
recommend that the drug not be given par- 
enterally. Neomycin sulfate in dosage levels 
of 0.05 Gm. or less per gosling did not 
cause toxic manifestations when adminis- 
tered per os. 


SUM MARY 


1) An outbreak of disease in goslings 
8 weeks of age causing leg weakness, a 
“spraddled” condition, and a high death 
rate is described. 

2) An organism suspected of being a 
Salmonella of the fowl paratyphoid group 
was isolated from the intestines and later 
identified as Salmonella derby. 

3) Sulfamethazine was apparently of no 
benefit so neomycin sulfate, per os, was 
tried. The death loss in the treated group 
was 6.25 per cent, while that of the un- 
treated group was 54.54 per cent. 
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4) Treatment apparently increased re- 
coveries sufficiently to warrant further 
study. 
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Infection in a Horse 

Corynebacterium pseudotuberculosis oc- 
casionally causes a disease called ulcerative 
lymphangitis in the horse in Europe, but 
this is rare in the United States. This con- 
dition is usually characterized by ulceration 
along the lymph vessels of the legs, espe- 
cially the hind legs. The regional lymph 
nodes usually become enlarged. This con- 
dition may be easily confused with gland- 
ers. 

A mare of mixed breed, about 6 years 
old, was slaughtered at the Victory Packing 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., on May 1, 
1951, under BAI inspection. The mare did 
not show any skin lesions on antemortem 
inspection and was in good condition. On 
postmortem inspection, areas of caseation 
necrosis were found in all of the visceral 
lymph nodes of the body. In addition the 
lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys were found 
to be extensively involved with areas of 
caseation necrosis, There were masses of 
caseation necrosis under the peritoneum 
surrounding the large intestine which, on 
the first examination, appeared to be some 
type of malignant tumor. There were also 
some caseo-necrotic lesions in the gluteal 
muscles. Samples of the infected lung, 
spleen, liver, kidney, and muscle were sent 
to the pathological laboratory of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Denver, and 
a diagnosis of ulcerative lymphangitis was 
made by microscopic examination of the 
lesions. Visceral lesions are rare in this 
disease. The carcass was condemned as 
unfit for food.—Keith T. Maddy, D.V.M., 
Oakland Army Base, Oakland, Calif. 
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Fescue Foot or Ergot-like Disease in 
Cattle in Kentucky 


T. J. STEARNS, D.V.M. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


In the October, 1952, JOURNAL (pp. 289- 
290), Dr. A. A. Goodman of Fort Collins, 
Colo., reported fescue foot in Colorado and 
New Zealand. His article stated that the 
toxic substance seemed to be in the tall or 
reed variety of fescue, termed “king,” 
“giant,” or “ditch bank” fescue. However, 
during the drought here in Kentucky in 
1952, many farmers had trouble with cattle 
grazing on fescue 31. Most of the other 
grasses such as orchard grass and Ladino 
clover died out during the drought while 
fescue 31 survived. Fescue 31 does not 
grow as tall as the reed variety and is one 


Dr. Stearns is a practitioner in Louisville, Ky. 
The photograph (figure 1) was supplied by the Soil 


Conservation Service. 
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of the species that is not supposed to cause 
trouble. In places where there have been 
mixed grasses for grazing, no trouble has 
been reported. 

One farmer had 40 Hereford cattle all 
during the year of 1952 on fescue 31 pas- 
ture. Eight cows had symptoms of ergot 
poisoning. They were removed from the 
pasture and treated by the farmer with 
antiseptics. Two of the cows were sent to 
the Bourbon Stock Yards for slaughter. 
They were thin and emaciated. Symptoms 
of this condition were swelling of both hind 
legs, extending from the foot to the hock 
joint, and lameness. One cow had the end 
of her tail sloughed off. The hind feet on 
both cows were gangrenous and ready to 
slough. A well-defined line of demarcation 
was present. The forefeet were not af- 
fected. They had the same clinical picture 
and symptoms as those discussed by Dr. 
Goodman in his article. 

It would seem that most of the fescue 


Fig. |—Close-up of fescue 3! in Kentucky. 
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species of grasses contain this toxic sub- 
stance and under certain climatic condi- 
tions will cause trouble. It seems to be a 
matter of just waiting to see if the good 
qualities can offset the bad in this so-called 
wonder grass. 

BHC Internally for Lice in Swine 

Technical hexachlorcyclohexane (BHC), 
30 mg. per kilogram of body weight, was 
mixed with the feed for hogs as a single 
dose. The preparation contained 10 per 
cent of the gamma isomer. Pigs, which 
had been heavily infested, were free of lice 
as early as twelve hours after the feeding. 
They were still free forty days later. 

The only reactions shown by the treated 
pigs were a slightly increased thirst and a 
tendency to rest more. This method is 
more economical and some believe safer 
than when applied externally.—Vet. Rec., 
Jan. 3, 1952. 

Toxicology of Insecticides 

Research, to determine to what degree 
insecticides for external parasite control 
are stored in meat and milk of cattle, con- 
tinues. Cattle sprayed 36 times with 0.5 
per cent DDT at two-week intervals showed 
no ill effect. After a single spraying, fat 
samples from the animal showed a deposit 
of 11 to 18 parts per million of DDT in the 
fat. Two sprayings produced 31 p.p.m. 
and six sprayings 35 p.p.m. Analysis 
after one to six sprayings with 0.5 per cent 
methoxychlor showed only 2 p.p.m. fat con- 
tamination. Lindane did not produce de- 
tectable levels in the fat after six appli- 
cations of 0.03 per cent solution. 

Milk showed 7 p.p.m. of dieldrin after 
dairy cows were sprayed with a 0.5 per cent 
solution. Even at 0.05 per cent, dieldrin is 
so readily stored in fat that it should not 
be used in controlling livestock pests. 

Insecticides were also mixed with the 
animals’ feed. A diet including 100 p.p.m. 
of toxaphene or of benzene hexachloride 
produced no visible ill effects when fed for 
112 days to cattle or sheep. Fat contami- 
nation at 112 days was: for toxaphene, 21 
p.p.m. in sheep and 38 p.p.m. in cattle; for 
BHC, 117 p.p.m. in sheep and 250 p.p.m. in 
cattle. When aldrin or chlordan were fed 
at 10 p.p.m. in the diet for 112 days, no ill 
effects were observed but fat contamination 
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for aldrin was 55 p.p.m. in sheep and 49 
p.p.m. in cattle; and for chlordan only 9 
p.p.m. in sheep and 11 p.p.m. in cattle. 
However, when methoxychlor was fed at 
10 p.p.m. in the diet for thirty days, no ac- 
cumulation could be detected in the fat. 
Toxicity was evidenced by reduced gains 
when dieldrin or aldrin or chlordan were 
fed 25 p.p.m. for fifty-six days to sheep or 
cattle. The average fat contamination for 
both species, then, was 78 p.p.m. for aldrin; 
72 p.p.m. for dieldrin; and 16 p.p.m. for 
chlordan. Chlordan’ disappeared from 
the fat two months after feeding was dis- 
continued, but aldrin and dieldrin did not 
disappear for nine months.—U. S. Bureau 
of Entomol. and Plant Quarantine, 1952. 


Toxicity of Insecticides on Hay 

Alfalfa hays containing residues from 
spraying with chlordan and toxaphene 
were fed to dairy cows for two years; milk 
samples were analyzed every ten days. 
Measurable amounts of the insecticides 
were not found in the milk but they were 
found when the same materials were 
given in larger quantities mixed with feed 
or in capsule. When lindane, a refined ex- 
tract of benzene hexachloride, was similarly 
sprayed, the residue on the hay was too low 
to be effective. When larger amounts 
of lindane were given in capsule or mixed 
with the feed, benzene herachloride was 
detected in the milk. Likewise, methoxy- 
chlor when sprayed on hay was not detected 
in the milk but it was detected when larger 
doses were given.—U.S.D.A., 1952. 


Rotenone Best for Cattle Grubs.Several 


hundred insecticides were tried for the 
control of cattle grubs but none equalled 
rotenone. Whereas sprays delivering 400 lb. 
of pressure were formerly recommended, 
it was learned that 200 lb. pressure would 
do a satisfactory job.-U.S.D.A. 


Antibiotics in Human Food.—The Food 
and Drug Administration recently ruled 
that direct or indirect addition of antibi- 
otics to food for human consumption con- 
stitutes a public health hazard. It may 
‘ause sensitization of the consumer to the 
antibiotics and may result in the emergence 
of strains of pathogenic microérganisms 
resistant to these drugs. 
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The Treatment of Anaplasmosis in Louisiana with 
Aureomycin and Terramycin 


JAMES G. MILLER, D.V.M., M.S.; HELEN E. LEVY, B.S.; BETTY J. TORBERT, B.S.; 
W. T. OGLESBY, D.V.M., M.S. 


FOLLOWING THE demonstration of Anaplas- 
ma-inhibitory properties by aureomycin and 
terramycin,' it was decided to test their 
value in the treatment of clinical cases of 
anaplasmosis. Plans were made to conduct 
this test on a significant number of adult, 
susceptible animals under close laboratory 
observation. The lack of adequate funds 
made this impractical and, subsequently, a 
program was developed with the coéperation 
of sixteen Louisiana practitioners. It was 
realized that such a program would not 
provide all the information desired, but at 
the same time it was hoped that it would 
enable us to collect information on the stage 
of the disease at which cases were presented 
for treatment in Louisiana and on the value 
of antibiotic treatment of clinical cases. 
A satisfactory treatment for anaplasmosis 
should include agents which will act on both 
the Anaplasma and the anemia. These anti- 
biotics do not fulfill the latter requirement; 
still it was hoped that their effect would be 
sufficient to improve the chances of re- 
covery. 


ORGANIZATION OF FIELD WORK 


Each coéperating veterinarian was supplied 
with citrated blood vials, slides for smears, in- 
sulated shipping boxes with ice containers, and a 
history sheet on which to give the identification, 
age, breed, condition of animal, duration and 
severity of symptoms, temperature, prognosis, and 
treatment given. Samples were sent to the lab- 
oratory by express as soon as possible. The practi- 
tioner was asked to obtain a second sample two 
days later if this was at all possible. 

The practitioners were requested to treat every 
second case with the antibiotics supplied. The 
alternate cases were to be treated with their regular 
treatments in lieu of untreated controls. The rec- 
ommended dosages of aureomycin and terramycin 
were 2.5 and 1.0 Gm., respectively, administered 
intravenously, for an animal under 1,000 Ib. This 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to the sixteen veterinary 
practitioners who codperated on this field program. 

Appreciation is expressed to Lederle Laboratories, Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Company, for supplying 
aureomycin, and to Charles Pfizer Company, for supplying 
terramycin used in these experiments. 
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dosage was arbitrarily doubled for heavier animals. 


DATA 

A total of 132 animals were treated in this 
program. Sixty were treated with aureomycin, 
52 with terramycin, and 20 received nonspecific* 
treatment only. The small number in the latter 
group limits its usefulness as a control group 
selected at random. 

DISCUSSION 


The most significant observation of this 
investigation was the acute stage of anemia 
at which most cases were presented for 
treatment. Many of these animals had a his- 
tory of being sick for three or four days and 
most had a subnormal temperature, with 
marked icterus, emaciation, and recum- 
bency. Ina report by Smith and Howell? 
on anaplasmosis in Oklahoma, only 14 per 
cent of the animals treated had less than 
30 per cent of their normal hemoglobin 
level. They regarded this as the critical 
blood level below which the fatalities rose 
significantly. Our limited observations 
have borne out this statement. In the 
group of animals examined in this state, 
72 per cent had below the one-third level 
of their normal hemoglobin at the time of 
treatment. The normal 100 per cent value 
of hemoglobin is assumed to be approxi- 
mately 12.0 Gm. per 100 cc. of blood. In 
Louisiana, we are apparently dealing 
with anaplasmosis which has progressed 
much further than that reported in Okla- 
homa. The anaplasmosis problem in 
Louisiana at the present time would appear 
to be one of anemia; that is, the result of 
the infection rather than the acute infection 
itself. This would require that a contem- 
plated treatment combat the anemia rapidly 
and effectively in contrast to a_ specific 
therapy against the Anaplasma itself. 

It should be pointed out that those ani- 
mals which were treated early in the clinical 


*'"Nonspecific treatment’’ is used to designate all of 
those treatments which were given to improve the animals’ 
appetite and strength. This designation includes sodium 
caccodylate, aricyl, strychnine sulfate, calcium gluconate, 
ete, 
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stages of the disease had a high recovery 
rate. Satisfactory results were obtained 
in those herds in which several animals 
were affected and where treatment was 
instituted at the first sign of sickness. The 
apparent value of aureomycin and terra- 
mycin at this early stage of the disease will 
have to be substantiated by further work. 
These antibiotics may be of real value for 
the treatment of this disease in areas where 


TABLE i—Data on Cases Treated with Aureomycin 


Millions Packed Hemoglobin 
r.b.c./ cell Gm./ 
cmm. vol. (%) 100 cc. Results 
32 9 Rec. 
14 . Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 


Infected 
r.b.c. (%) 


Case 
CNo.) 


Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec 

Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec 


Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec 


Rec. 
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a large proportion of the cases are treated 
early. 

It must be emphasized that these observa- 
tions are limited to Louisiana. It is 
quite possible that, due to local conditions, 
the type of clinical anaplasmosis seen in 
this state is materially different from that 
in other parts of the country, such as in 
the range states, In Louisiana, most 
cases of anaplasmosis are sporadic in nature 
and hence the owner is dealing with one 
sick animal and the tendency is not to insti- 
tute treatment and supportive care until 
hope of unassisted recovery has passed. 
This seriously complicates the veterinarian’s 
problem in the handling of these cases. 


TABLE 2—Data on Cases Treated with Terramycin 


Millions Packed Hemoglobin 
r.b.c/ cell Gm./ 

cmm. vol. (%) 100 cc. 

12 
.97 
17 
29 


Infected 
r-b.c. (%) 


Case 
(No.) 

61 

62 
63 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
78 
79 
80 

&2 
83 
Sa 
85 

86 
87 


Results 
Rec. 
Died 
Died 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec. 
Died 
Rec 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec 
Died 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec. 
Rec 


= 


—— 


— 
i~ 

a= 


- 
2.0 
~ 22.0 
a2 5.6 
13 41.8 
14 10.0 
15 
16 
19 
23 
26 
25 
26 
27 
28 
Died 
Rec. 
31 Rec. 
32 .72 9 3.25 20.0 Rec. Rec a 
33 23 - 2.34 21.2 Rec. Rec os 
34 16 5.01 42.2 Rec 
35 36 15 4.36 41.0 
37 56 10 3.25 61.4 aes 17.4 Rec 
38 49 10 3.38 47.0 90 1.27 34 5.8 Rec. ee 
40 92 12 4.92 13.0 99 he 26 Rec 
‘38 2.56 3.4 93 0.59 16.3 Died 
43 -29 9 3.20 33.6 95 1.53 16 60.4 Rec. oe 
48 39 12 4.16 13.6 
46 63 12 3.84 28.4 ae 
47 10 7 2.11 28.2 Died Rec. 
= 101 00 13.0 Rec. 
51 .22 10 2.33 78.2 103 24.0 Rec. 
52 .19 13 2.81 14.0 14 Rec 
$3 11 2.68 16.8 168 430 Died 
$4 03 7 1.82 26.6 106 16 18.6 Rec. er 
5s 08 7 1.89 24.0 Rec. 107 4.16 428 Rec. a3 
56 8 2.68 20.0 Rec. 108 1.69 20.4 Rec. 
21 8 3.38 17.0 109 462 1.0 Rec. 
58 6 16 3.38 1.0 Rec. 110 i 4.23 36.6 Rec. oe 
59 21 9 2.21 17.6 Rec. M1 4.10 25.0 Rec. ed 
60 MS 13 3.38 19.6 Died 112 1.95 8.2 Rec. bs a 
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Although the value of these antibiotics in 
the treatment of anaplasmosis is depend- 
ent upon the early diagnosis and treatment, 
the authors would like to stress the limita- 
tions associated with this. If these anti- 


TABLE 3—Data on Cases Receiving Nonspecific 


Treatment 
Millions Packed Hemoglobin 

Case r.b.c./ cell Gm./ Infected 
(No.) cmm. vol. (%) 100cc.  r.b.c. (%) Results 
113 1.46 9 2.93 22.4 Died 
114 2.50 16 6.83 31.2 Died 
115 1.21 10 3.51 11.6 Died 
116 1.23 il 3.26 2.6 Rec. 
117 1.14 9 3.38 12.8 Rec. 
118 0.77 12 2.30 1.6 Rec. 
119 1.16 12 4.57 1.0 Rec. 
120 1.02 Ly 2.88 11.6 Died 
121 0.95 7 2.04 249 Died 
122 1.09 9 2.56 2.6 Died 
123 2.60 12 4.09 9.0 Died 
124 0.77 5 1.66 44 Rec 
125 1.68 12 4.16 22.6 Rec 
126 1.50 a 2.47 21.2 Rec 
127 1.45 10 3.21 18.0 Died 
128 1.22 9 3.11 8.0 Rec 
129 1.19 8 2.00 1.0 Rec. 
130 1.36 il 2.51 22.0 Died 
131 1.05 x 2.03 4.2 Died 

1.31 9 2.24 4.0 Rec. 


biotics are given before the inclusion bodies 
have appeared in at least 1 per cent of the 
red blood cells, then the net result is a 
prolongation of the incubation period.*' 
This fact makes it impossible to treat indis- 
criminately all animals involved in a 
threatened epizoétic. Only those animals 
which have more than 1 per cent of infected 
cells, as determined by laboratory examina- 
tion of stained smear, can be treated. If 
this limitation is not recognized, these 
antibiotics which appear to be of some 
assistance will be seriously abused and 
their potential or real value jeopardized. 
For further details on this type of prophy- 


TABLE 4—Summary of Results 


Aureo- Terra~ Nonspecific 

mycin mycin treatment 
No, of cases 60 $2 20 
Percentage of cases 21.6% 41.5% 15.0% 


which had over 4.0 
Gm, of Hb. at time 
of treatment* 


RECOVERY RATES 

Over-all 81.8% 80.7% 50.0% 
Recovery rate for those 

animals which had 

over 4.0 Gm. of Hb. 100.0% 85.8% 33.3% 
at time of treatment 

Recovery rate for those 

animals which had be- 76.5% 74.4% 52.9% 
low 4.0 Gm. of Hb. 

at time of treatment a 
“*Of all cases treated, 72 per cent had below 4.0 Gm. 
of hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood. 
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lactic treatment, the reader is referred to 
an earlier publication.' 


SUMMARY 


1) Most of the clinical cases of ana- 
plasmosis in Louisiana have passed the 
peak Anaplasma period, and the Anaplasma 
are declining at the time of treatment. 
This stage of the disease is believed to be 
too late for the effective use of aureomycin 
and terramycin alone. 

2) Those cases treated early in the 
clinical stages of this disease, as in herd 
outbreaks, show evidence that these anti- 
biotics are of value. This will have to be 
substantiated by further work. 

3) Treatment of anaplasmosis in Lou- 
isiana will have to be directed primarily to 
combating the severe anemia which has 
reached a critical stage in 72 per cent of 
the animals examined. 
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Wild Cherry Bloat in Cattle 

Dr. George H. Hart of Davis, Calif., 
suggests that, since roughage in the rumen 
tends to prevent bloating by stimulating 
rumen action, cattle apparently attempt to 
accomplish this for themselves. If turned 
into lush green pastures, they will eat some 
of it and then drift around the edge of the 
field as if looking for a coarse roughage. 
Bloats may not occur until such coarse 
material has been used up. 

Dr. Hart thinks that this may account 
for the so-called “wild cherry bloat,” which 
is actually hydrogen cyanide poisoning with 
rapid bloating after death. Such cases 
are frequently found in fields that have 
been cleared of wild cherries and converted 
into permanent pasture. The cattle drift- 
ing along the fence lines eat the wild cherry 
and soon die.—Guernsey Breed. J., Feb. 15, 
1953. 
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Observations on the Epizootiology of Cutaneous 
Papillomatosis (Warts) of Cattle 


Vv. BAGDONAS, D.V.M., and C. OLSON, Jr., D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


PAPILLOMATOSIS is an infectious disease of 
the skin. It may be considered as a benign 
neoplastic disease! because of the prolifera- 
tive changes induced in the epithelial cells 
by the causative agent, although some be- 
lieve this is not a true tumor.? _ Cattle are 
the most frequently affected of domesticated 
animals. The disease also occurs in man,* 
dogs,*> horses,? and a number of wild 
animals.’;* Papillomatosis is widespread 
throughout the world, and in countries 
with large cattle populations it causes 
economic loss. Little is known of the 
epizoétiology of this disease. The ap- 


pearance of papillomatosis in a herd of 
Hereford cattle owned by the University of 
Nebraska offered an opportunity to observe 
the epizoétiology of the disease and these 
observations are presented in this report. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


History.—The animals were raised on a single 
ranch and were received on Nov. 4, 1948, 
as yearlings at the Valentine substation for a feed- 
ing experiment. They were placed in 16 lots with 
10 animals in each. The lots were arranged in two 
parallel rows of eight lots each, running east and 
west. The two rows of lots were about 50 yards 
apart and separated by a building. Each lot was 
approximately 26 by 100 ft. A woven wire fence 
on the long dimension separated the adjacent lots. 
Each pair of lots had a water tank which served 
the animals on both sides (fig. 1). 

The feeding experiment was begun on Nov. 19, 
1948. Bovine hyperkeratosis was noticed among 
the calves the middle of March, 1949. A plan was 
outlined to study this condition.” This consisted 
of leaving the animals in their original lots and 
examining them at regular intervals. A record of 
symptoms characteristic for the disease was kept 
for each animal. 

Papillomatosis made its first appearance May 12, 
1949, on an animal in lot 16 (fig. 2). More animals 
with papillomatosis were encountered during sub- 
sequent observations. Since a possible relation of 
papillomatosis to bovine hyperkeratosis was 
suspected, the development of papillomatosis was 
kept under close observation. This included a 
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rough approximation of location af the warts, 
their appearance, and duration. 

On June 20, 1949, a new experiment was begun 
to study the relation of feed to an outbreak of 
bovine hyperkeratosis." To accomplish this, the 
entire group underwent a rearrangement. Most 
of the cattle from lots 11 to 16 were distributed 
to remaining lots. These lots were then occupied 
by a number of new calves. The animals remained 
in this arrangement until Aug. 18, 1949, when the 
majority of cattle were moved to pasture. After 
this, most of the cattle were kept on pasture during 
the greater part of the year. They were brought 
into close contact during the winter on a dry win- 
ter range (40 acres) and also had access to the 
previously used lots with windbreak and buildings. 

Altogether, complete histories were obtained on 
110 animals and used for this study. The histories 
of the animals that died during the study or those 
with incomplete data were excluded from the sur- 
vey. 

RESULTS 

Papillomatosis was observed in 82 
(74.5%) of the 110 cows studied. This 
covered the period from May 12, 1949, to 
Sept. 13, 1951, when the last observation 
was made. Two episodes of the disease 
were noticed during its course (graph 1). 
These episodes represent periods when the 
infection spread to a large number of 
cattle. Fifty-seven animals became affected 
during the first episode of disease from 
May 12, 1949, to Nov. 29, 1949; 22 new 
cases of papillomatosis appeared during 
the later episode of disease from May 24, 
1951, to Sept. 13, 1951. In addition, 32 
animals that had warts during the early 
episode of disease became reinfected in the 
second episode. Only 3 cases appeared in 
the interval between these two episodes 
(from Nov. 29, 1949, to May 24, 1951). 

The data were examined to ascertain the 
mode of infection of each animal. Criteria 
for this were the appearance of papilloma- 
tosis in an animal and its contact with a 
focus of infection (affected animals with 
an arbitrary interval of a least two months* 


*This was a compromise between an incubation period 
of three weeks to two months for papillomas produced 
by experimental inoculation and the observation of three 
to four months’ contact required before development of 
new cases in another phase of this study. 
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as an incubation period). Fifty-seven 
cases whose history could be critically 
examined were selected for this phase of 
the study (table 1). These animals de- 
veloped papillomatosis while they were con- 


TABLE !—Mode of Infection in 57 Cattle Affected 
with Papillomatosis 
Indirect contact 
through 
Direct through fence & Undeter- 
contact fence watertank mined Total 


29 6 8 2 57 


fined in the lots. Twelve animals exhibited 
disease within four to six weeks following 
the appearance of papillomatosis in the 
herd. Four original foci of infection were 
believed to have existed among the animals. 
An assumption, therefore, was made that 
these 12 animals became infected directly 
from the original four foci. No attempt 
could be made to ascertain the origin of 
infection in the four foci. In 29 cases, 
there was evidence that animals became 
infected through direct contact with cattle 
having papillomas or which had been pre- 
viously affected with papillomatosis. —In- 
direct contact with affected animals was 
believed responsible for infection of the 
other 14 cases. Six of them were cattle 
separated by a wire fence from affected 
animals in the adjacent lots. The remain- 
ing 8 cases acquired the disease while they 
were separated from infected animals by a 
wire fence and a water tank, There were 
no clues as to the mode of infection of 2 
animals, 

An attempt was made to ascertain the 
duration of contact required for papillomas 
to appear on an animal. The data on 11 
animals were reliable for this purpose. 
Five of them came from three lots where 
no previous cases existed. Following the 
rearrangement of cattle on June 20, 1949, 
these animals were added to an infected 
population in three lots. Papillomas were 


TABLE 2—Sites of Body on Which the Infection Made 
Its First Appearance* (80 Animals) 


Cases 


26 throat 
21 lip 
18 cheek 
13 nose 
6 back 
ocular 3 udder 


Region Region Cases 


*In several cases, infection was observed beginning on 
more than one site. 
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observed on 2 animals 101 days after they 
had been in contact, whereas in the other 
3 they were noticed when examined at 126 
days. The other 6 animals were in lot 1. 
They were in contact with an animal which 
exhibited papillomatosis on June 30, 1949. 
No rearrangement of animals was made in 
this lot. These animals were in continuous 
contact with the carrier of infection since 
the beginning of the epizoétic. The in- 
fection was observed in 2 animals at 101 
days and in 4 at 126 days. 

The papillomatosis made its appearance 
on the following sites of the body: neck, 
chin, shoulder, dewlap, ear, ocular region, 
throat, lip, cheek, nose, back, and udder 


Fig. !—Diagram showing arrangement of the 16 
lots in which papillomatosis occurred in cattle. The 
location of water tanks serving adjacent lots is shown. 
The disease first appeared in the four foci indicated 
as shaded areas (these were lots |, 5, 16, and 11-12). 


(table 2). The neck, chin, shoulder, and 
dewlap appeared to be sites of predilection 
as compared with other areas of the body 
(fig. 2). 

The data were studied to ascertain ap- 
proximate duration of papillomatosis on 
each animal (table 3). Some animals had 
only a few papillomas, others had successive 
growths of papillomas in different areas 
and overlapping with respect to time. The 


TABLE 3—Duration of Papillomatosis on 70 Animals 


Days “18-28 35-61 74-89 98-122. 131-173 


il 32 15 4 8 


records of 70 animals were suitable for 
study of the duration of papillomatosis. 
In 32 animals, papillomatosis persisted from 
approximately thirty-five to sixty-one days. 
In 15 animals the disease lasted from about 
seventy-four to eighty-nine days. There 
were 11 animals with papillomatosis of 
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eighteen to twenty-eight days’ duration, 4 
with a duration of ninety-eight to 122 days, 
and 8 from 131 to 173 days. 


DISCUSSION 


Several significant observations were 
made on bovine papillomatosis. After ap- 
pearance of the first case, several more 
animals developed the disease within a few 
weeks. These animals were in four dif- 
ferent locations, each of which was re- 
garded as a focus of infection that later 
spread to other cattle (fig. 1). These 
foci evidently led to exposure of a number 
of animals at about the same time. How 
the infective agent was introduced into the 
herd and by what means remains an un- 
answered question. The role of vectors and 
fomites in spread of infection is unknown. 
Ectoparasites existed on the animals even 
though they were sprayed on two occasions. 
Possibly they played a role in dissemination 
or even origin of this disease. It is note- 
worthy that the first case occurred six 
months after the cattle were placed in lots 
and, therefore, it is probable that they were 
free of infection when received. | Another 
herd of cattle consisting of milk cows and 
young calves was kept on the premises. 
Papillomatosis did not exist among animals 
of this herd so far as could be ascertained. 
Unapparent carriers of infection may have 
been present. There was no direct contact 
between the herd of milk cattle and the 
experimental lots, although the same herds- 
men attended both groups of cattle. 

The condition spread in a period of about 
three months to all 16 lots, affecting more 
than half of the animals investigated. This 
clearly demonstrates the contagiousness of 
the disease. It must be recalled that a 
change in arrangement of animals was 
made in order to accomplish the basic 
experiment designed to study bovine hyper- 
keratosis. This would, of course, aid 
spread of infection among the animals. 
Doubt can be raised whether the infection 
would have gained entrance to all lots under 
unchanged original conditions. Much less 
favorable conditions for the spread of in- 
fection existed on the pasture since only 3 
new cases developed while on pasture. 

The appearance of infection in a large 
number of animals, and reinfection in a 
second episode of animals previously af- 
fected, could have occurred as a result of 
exposure during closer contact in the pre- 
ceding winter months. Two episodes of 


have represented two 
The 


papillomatosis may 
separate outbreaks of the disease. 


number of animals affected in the first epi- 
sode was 51.8 per cent of the group and in 


Fig. 2—Illustration of warts occurring on chin im- 
mediately below lower lip, a common site in the 
outbreak studied. This was the first case of papil- 
lomatosis to develop in lot 16. Note the develop- 
ment and concentration of individual papillomas. 


the second episode 50 per cent of the group. 
There was no evidence of immunity, be- 
cause 32 of 60 (53.3 %) previously affected 
animals developed warts in the second epi- 
sode. During the second episode, 22 of 50 
(44.0 %) animals not previously affected 
developed warts. The period of the winter 
of 1949 to 1950 was notable for the low 
incidence of papillomatosis. No observa- 
tions were made from October, 1950, until 
May, 1951, so the record was not complete. 
However the data (graph 1) suggest a 
beginning of the second episode in May, 
1951, that must have been the result of 
exposure in the previous spring and winter 
months. Reinfection of cattle during the 
second episode must have been due to loss 
of immunity, or the outbreak was due to 
an immunologically different agent. 

Both episodes were characterized by high 
peaks of morbidity (graph 1). In the 
first episode, there was a gradual build-up 
of morbidity to a peak and then a sudden 
drop. This occurred during thirty weeks. 
The morbidity rates during the second epi- 
sode were not as high if the previously 
infected animals were considered separate 
from the previously noninfected. If added 
together, the data would indicate a slightly 
higher peak and a more gradual slowing 
down of the morbidity rate. 

Contact infection seemed to be respon- 
sible for the spread of disease in a majority 
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of animals investigated. There may have 
been less chance for intimate contact with 
each other on pasture than in lots. This 
is suggested from the smaller number of 
new cases developing during the grazing 


meee PREVIOUSLY NOT INFECTED ANIMALS 
PREVIOUSLY INFECTED ANIMALS 


Nn 
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% NEW CASES BASED ON REMAINING ANIMALS 


weexs 
Graph i—Graphic representation of the time of 
appearance of 82 new cases of papillomatosis in 
cattle during two episodes of the disease. Reinfec- 
tion occurred in 32 of the cattle during second epi- 
sode. The first case was noted May 12, 1949, and 
the last new case was observed Sept. 13, 1951. 
The dots also show the interval between observations. 


period. The existence of contact infection 
is also demonstrated in a history of a herd’ 
where all animals developed papillomatosis 
a few months after a cow with the disease 
was introduced into the herd. 

Exposure of cattle to infected animals 
through a woven wire fence seemed to 
result in spread of infection in some cases. 
The use of a common water tank by in- 
fected and noninfected animals did not 
significantly increase the spread of infec- 
tion where the opportunity for spread 
through a fence already existed. 

The favored sites of papillomas on the 
body suggest that they appear on those 
parts of the body subject to contact be- 
tween animals. Perhaps two factors were 
involved in determining the sites for de- 
velopment of papillomatosis in our study. 
The first would be the mechanisms by 
which abrasions of the skin could occur and, 
second, exposure of these wounds to the 
agent of papillomatosis. Under the con- 
ditions of our feedlot arrangements, there 
was ample opportunity for minor scratch 
wounds around the chin, head, and neck 
from boards and nails of the hay racks 
and feed bunks as well as the wire fences. 
The proximity of animals in the lot would 
permit rubbing together of the wounded 
areas of susceptible animals and papilloma- 
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tous areas of affected animals. Possibly, 
material from papillomas could rub off onto 
boards or fences and cause simultaneous 
infection at the time of injury to a suscep- 
tible animal. 

Liess'' observed in Germany that clinical 
cases with excessive papillomatosis usually 
began on the abdominal wall. The ap- 
pearance of papillomatosis on the posterior 
aspect of the front leg and the anterior 
aspect of the hind leg was attributed by 
him to contact of these parts with papillo- 
mas on the abdomen. Frenz'’ reported a 
high incidence of papillomatosis in a Ger- 
man herd where the most common locations 
were the abdominal wall, the legs, and back. 
The teats were often affected in milking 
cows. Wirsching'* concluded from his 
study on papillomatosis in Germany that 
the neck, abdominal wall, and udder were 
the common sites. Some of these areas 
of skin were only slightly affected in our 
study. The difference may have been due 
to variations in the type of management of 
groups of cattle. The stabling conditions 
in European countries are markedly dif- 
ferent from the experimental lot conditions 
under which our observations were made. 
Fomites and likelihood of wounds may have 
been involved in the spread of disease and 
were responsible for excessive appearance 
of papillomas on the abdominal wall in the 
cases reported by Liess'! and Frenz.'* The 
high incidence of papillomatosis on the 
udder in milking animals may have been 
vaused by herdsmen whose role remains 
unknown. 

Evidence indicated that, under lot con- 
ditions, papillomas appeared after three and 
one-half to four months of contact with 
affected animals. Although this observa- 
tion was made on a limited number of 
animals, this period seems to be rather 
long when compared with the incubation 
period of three weeks to two months for ex- 
perimentally produced 
The duration of papillomas of from one to 
five and one-half months under conditions 
of our study coincides with observations of 
others on experimental 
No attempt was made to influence the 
natural course of the disease. 


SUMMARY 
The epizoétiology of an outbreak of papil- 
lomatosis lasting two and one-half years 
was studied in 110 Hereford cattle. The 
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disease was observed in 82 animals, or 74.5 
per cent of the animals studied. The first 
case was observed after the animals had 
been isolated in feeding lots for six months. 
Early cases were noted in four separate 
areas regarded as independent foci. The 
origin of infection could not be ascertained. 

There were two episodes of the outbreak. 
In the first episode, lasting thirty weeks, 57 
animals became infected under lot condi- 
tions. Two years later, 22 cases developed 
on pasture. In addition, 32 animals pre- 
viously affected with papillomas became 
reinfected during the second episode. Only 
3 cases were observed between these two 
episodes. Reinfection of cattle must have 
been due to loss of immunity, or the second 
episode was another outbreak due to an 
immunologically different agent. 

The method of spread of the disease was 
studied in 57 cases. Originally there were 
12 cases in four widely separated foci. It 
could be established that 29 additional cases 
developed from direct contact with affected 
animals. In 14 other cases, the disease 
seemed to spread through a woven wire 
fence. Close contact and proximity (sep- 
arated by a wire fence) were lacking in 2 
cases whose source of infection could not be 
established. Possible mechanisms for 
spread of the disease were discussed. 

The interval from intimate contact with 
papillomatosis cases to appearance of 11 
new cases was three and one-half to four 
months. The duration of disease in 70 
cases was one to five and one-half months. 

The more frequent sites of papillomatosis 
were the neck, chin, shoulder, and dewlap. 
The possibility for wounds and exposure of 
these areas may be factors favorable to 
development of the disease. 
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Simultaneous Vaccination with 
Modified Live Hog Cholera Vaccine 
and Hog Cholera Antiserum 


M. J. HARVEY, D.V.M.; F. S. COOPER, B.S.Agr. 


Pearl River, New York, and 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


In early laboratory studies on rovac,™ 
modified live hog cholera vaccine, it was felt 
that the antibody from homologous anti- 
serum, administered simultaneously with 
modified virus, would interfere with the 
establishment of active immunity. How- 
ever, investigation of this possibility’ dem. 
onstrated that immunogenic potency of the 
vaccine was not affected. All of 10 pigs 
injected simultaneously with 2 cc, of modi- 
fied virus and 30 cc. of hog cholera anti- 
serum of proved potency survived challenge 
with 1 cc. of virulent porcine blood contain- 
ing at least 10,000 lethal doses of hog chol- 
era virus thirty-five days postvaccination. 
As this initial study had been conducted 
with only a small number of pigs, additional 
experiments using more significant numbers 
were instituted. 


From Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Veterinary Clinical Research (Harvey), Pearl River, 
N.Y.; and manager (Cooper) St. Joseph, Mo., plant. 

‘Koprowski, H., James, T. R.. and Cox, H. R.: Labora- 
tory Studies and Data on Modified Live Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. Proc. SSth Ann. Meet... U. Livestock San. 
A., (1951):214, 
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TABLE !—Plan of Experiment for Simultaneous Ad- 
ministration of Rovac and Hog Cholera Antiserum* 


No. of Average Vaccination : 

Group pigs weight ~ Rovac Serum 

B 49 123th. 2 cc. 30 cc. 

Cc 10 60 cc. 

10 1124, tb. 30 cc. 

E 30 123 Ib. Uninoculated contact controls 

F 13 115 Ib. Uninoculated susceptibility 

controls 

G Ib. 2 ec. 100 cc. 

H 2 70 100 cc. 

J 2 61 Ib. Uninoculated controls 


~ *Half of the pigs in groups A to D to be challenged 
sixty days postvaccination; half to be challenged 183 days 
postvaccination. 

This report involves 174 pigs; 107 simul- 
taneously vaccinated with 2 cc. of modified 
virus and either 30 cc., 60 cc., or 100 ce. 
of hog cholera antiserum, 22 inoculated 
with antiserum alone in the above dosages, 
and 45 uninoculated controls. Pigs were 
challenged with virulent virus sixty and 
183 days following inoculation. 


PROCEDURE 


A total of 174 pigs of various breeds were se- 
lected. They were average farm animals, in fair 
to excellent condition, and were purchased from 
four different sources where hog cholera immuni- 
zation was not practiced, and where there was no 
history of hog cholera. They were moved two a 
farm where pigs were not raised and where the 
premises were known to be free of hog cholera 
virus, and were held in complete isolation in an 
8-acre field, fenced hog-tight, for the duration of 
the experiment. Aurofac® 2-A vitamin B,. and 
antibiotic feed supplement was added to standard 
hog feed. 

After one week's quarantine, the pigs were 
declared symptomatically free of disease. They 
were then divided into groups for inoculation 
purposes, as shown in table 1. Each group con- 
tained a proportionate number of pigs from each 
source. Pigs that weighed an average of 70 Ib. 
received a dose of 100 cc. of serum and 2 cc. of 
modified virus in order to determine if the ad- 
ministration of very large doses of serum would 
interfere with the multiplication of the modified 
virus and the establishment of active immunity. 
Uninoculated controls, groups E, F, and J, were 
held in the test quarters in contact with the in- 
oculated pigs, as proof that no virulent hog cholera 
virus was introduced onto the premises during the 
course of the trial. 

A regular commercial lot of rovac, No. 214A, 
and hog cholera antiserum, serial No. 54V1904, 
were used for all immunizations, Two cubic 
centimeters of modified virus, the recommended 
dose, was administered intramuscularly in the 
medial aspect of the ham, and hog cholera 
antiserum was injected subcutaneously into the 
axillary space except in those receiving 10 cc. 

of antiserum, where the intraperitoneal route was 


used. 


To prove susceptibility, 13 uninoculated pigs 
(group F), which included 2 to 5 pigs from each 
of the four sources, were moved to an isolated area 
one week after the pigs of the other groups were 
inoculated. Each pig of group F was injected 
intramuscularly with 2 cc. of whole blood virus 
known to be highly pathogenic. One pig showed 
a moderate febrile response but recovered, and 
was considered immune. The 12 remaining pigs 
of this group exhibited typical temperature curves 
and symptoms of hog cholera, and were destroyed 
on the sixth day postchallenge. At autopsy, they 
presented lesions considered descriptive of hog 
cholera, and the blood from these pigs was used 
for commercial virus production. 

Sixty days after inoculation, half of the pigs 
in each of groups A, B, C, and D and all those in 
groups G, H, and J (see table 1) were removed 
to an isolated area and challenged in the same 
manner as the controls above. Temperatures were 
recorded and pigs were observed for eighteen days 
postchallenge. The remaining pigs in groups 
A, B, C, D, and E were held in the original quar- 
ters and were challenged in the same manner 183 
days from the date of inoculation. 


RESULTS 


Following inoculation, no reactions were 
observed in either the vaccinated, serum- 
inoculated, or uninoculated controls. All 
animals remained healthy and made normal 
weight gains from the time of inoculation 
to challenge. 

Table 2 shows the results of the sixty- 
day challenge. There were no deaths in 
any of the pigs vaccinated simultaneously, 
although 8 of the 56 showed a febrile re- 
action. On the other hand, 2 of the pigs 
receiving 100 cc., 4 of the 5 which received 
60 cc., and all 5 which received 30 cc. of 
serum alone showed typical temperature 
curves and symptoms of hog cholera and 
either died or were destroyed when mori- 
bund. At autopsy, all had lesions indi- 
cating hog cholera, proving loss of passive 
immunity at the time of challenge. 

One of the 30 uninoculated contacts held 
with the vaccinated pigs as contact controls 


TABLE 2—Results of Challenge with Virulent Whole 
Blood Hog Cholera Virus Sixty Days Following Si- 
multaneous Vaccination with Rovac and Hog Cholera 


Antiserum 
No. of Vaccination or killed Deaths/ 
Group pigs Rovac Serum moribund Toral 
A 25 2c. Be. 0/25 
B 23 2 cc. 30 cc. oe 0/23 
¢ 5 dh 50 cc. 4 4/5 
dD 50 ce. 5 s/s 
F 13 omnes 12 12/13 
G x 2 cc. 100 cc. ‘ 0/8 
H 2 100 cc. 2 2/2 
J 2 es 2 2/2 
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TABLE 3—Results of Challenge with Virulent Whole 
Blood Hog Cholera Virus 183 Days Following Si- 
multaneous Vaccination with Rovac and Hog Cholera 


Antiserum 

- No. of Vaccination Ratio of deaths 
Group pigs Rovac Serum total animals 

A 25 2 cc. 60 cc. 0/25 

B 26 2 cc. 30 cc. 0/26 

Cc 4 ‘ 60 cc. 4/4 

D 5 30 cc. 5/5 

S$ Uninoculated contact controls 3/5 


died one month after the initiation of the 
experiment. Autopsy revealed that pneu- 
monia and hepatitis were the cause of 
death. All other pigs remained healthy 
and gained weight. 

Results of challenge with virulent whole 
blood hog cholera virus 183 days following 
simultaneous vaccination with modified 
virus and hog cholera antiserum are pre- 
sented in table 3. There were no deaths in 
any of the 51 pigs inoculated simultane- 
ously with 2 cc. of modified virus and either 
60 cc. or 30 ce. of antiserum. A slighi 
febrile reaction was noted in 5 pigs but all 
recovered. Five pigs inoculated with 60 
cc., and 4 pigs inoculated with 30 cc., of 
antiserum alone succumbed to challenge, 
exhibiting typical symptoms of hog cholera, 
indicating that their passive immunity was 
lost. A fifth pig in group C, inoculated 
with 60 cc. of antiserum, was unintention- 
ally killed before the challenge date. 

At the completion of the first phase of 
the experiment, i.e., the sixty-day challenge 
test, 14 of the 29 uninoculated contact con- 
trols were disposed of. The 15 remaining 
pigs continued to be disease-free and 
gained weight, showing that the premises 
were free of hog cholera virus throughout 
the trial. Five of this group were chal- 
lenged with the other pigs in the experi- 
ment, and 3 of the 5 succumbed to chal- 
lenge. Two pigs showed no reaction. From 
previous experience with rovac, we may 
postulate that these 2 animals were immune 
by contact. This situation is unusual but 
may occur on rare occasion. 


DISCUSSION 


These results indicate that simultaneous 
administration of serum, in dosages much 
larger than those usually employed in the 
field, had no adverse effect upon the devel- 
opment of active immunity by rovac. As 
100 cc. of antiserum would be considered a 
large dose in 70-lb. pigs, it is apparent that 
the immunogenic potency of modified virus 
is not affected by massive doses of anti- 
serum. Passive immunity conferred by 
homologous serum was lost within sixty 
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days, as shown by the death of the pigs 
that received antiserum alone when they 
were challenged with 2 cc. of whole blood 
virus, whereas pigs which received modified 
virus and antiserum lived. 

While, under the usual farm conditions, 
there are relatively few indications for the 
use of hog cholera antiserum with modified 
virus, it is recognized that, under certain 
circumstances, such usage might be de- 
sirable or even essential. Immediate pro- 
tection may be needed for susceptible, 
asymptomatic animals known to have been 
exposed to virulent virus. Of special im- 
portance are animals that are being moved 
through sales barns or those that are to be 
shipped. The results obtained here clearly 
show that even above average doses of hog 
cholera antiserum may be administered 
simultaneously with rovac. 

SUMMARY 

Active immunity is produced by modified 
virus in the presence of antibodies from 
homologous hog cholera antiserum, admin- 
istered simultaneously. All of 25 pigs in- 
oculated with 2 cc. of rovac® and 60 cc. of 
serum, 23 pigs inoculated with 2 cc. of 
rovac and 30 cc. of serum, and 8 pigs in- 
oculated with 2 cc. of rovac and 100 cc, of 
serum, survived challenge with the intra- 
muscular injection of 2 cc. of virulent whole 
blood hog cholera virus sixty days post- 
vaccination; whereas 11 of 12 pigs, in- 
oculated with serum alone in the respective 
dosages, succumbed, Similarly, 25 pigs 
and 26 pigs receiving 2 cc. of rovac and 
60 cc. or 30 cc. of serum, respectively, and 
challenged in the same manner at 183 days, 
survived; while 9 pigs inoculated with 
serum alone succumbed. Susceptibility of 
the animals and virulence of the challenge 
virus was proved by death from hog cholera 
of 12 uninoculated controls similarly chal- 
lenged. Continued freedom of the premises 
from hog cholera virus was demonstrated 
by normal growth and weight gains of 29 
of 30 uninoculated contact controls main- 
tained with the vaccinated animals for 
sixty days, and 15 for 183 days. The one 
death was due to unrelated disease. Of 
5 contact controls challenged at the end of 
the experiment, 3 succumbed and 2 showed 
no reaction. 

These findings indicate that the protec- 
tion present 2 months after inoculation was 
still active four months later. Immunity 
persists for at least six months after simul- 
taneous administration of rovac and hog 
cholera antiserum. 
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NUTRITION 


Antibiotics in Dog Feed 


Pups are not fed for market as are pigs 
and chickens, but steadier weight gains 
from feeding antibiotics or other growth 
stimulants might be advantageous during 
the critical few weeks after weaning. How- 
ever, where gains have been made, they 
seem to have been in fat alone. 

Aureomycin given intravenously to dogs 
had less effect on the intestinal flora than 
when given per os. It is presumably ex- 
creted into the alimentary tract in saliva 
and bile.—Gaines Veterinary Symposium, 
Kankakee, Ill., Oct. 22, 1952. 


Antibiotics and Rumen Digestion 

Cellulose or fiber digestion by ruminants 
is believed to be accomplished by micro- 
organisms, many of which would be sensi- 
tive to destruction by antibiotics. Their 
use, therefore, should serve to differentiate 
‘between organisms that are essential and 
those possibly inhibitory to cellulose break- 
down. Studies were made in vitro on the 
rumen contents of a fistulated cow on a 
normal hay and grain ration. 

Low concentrations of penicillin (7.5 
units per ml.) stimulated digestion of cel- 
lulose. Higher concentration of penicillin 
(15 units per ml.) resulted in a 35 per cent 
decrease in cellulose digestion. 

Streptomycin had no influence at a level 
of 12.5 pg. per milliliter but it decreased 
cellulose digestion 15 to 20 per cent below 
controls at concentrations of 50 or 25 yg. 
per milliliter, 

Chloromycetin at a level of 25 yg. per 
milliliter decreased cellulose digestion 30 
per cent and twice this level lowered it 
more than 50 per cent. 

Neomycin stimulated cellulose digestion 
at all levels tested, i.e., 6.25, 15.5, and 25 
pg. per milliliter of medium. Lowest con- 
centrations gave the greatest stimulation — 
30 per cent. The observed changes in 
cellulose digestion by rumen contents are 
interpreted as the result of changes in the 
microbial populations. The study did not 
include aureomycin which had been re- 
ported to decrease fiber digestion in steers. 
—Nutr. Rev., Jan., 1953. 


Phosphorus Affects Gains 

At the University of California Experi- 
ment Station, two pens of cattle were fed 
on alfalfa hay only, for a ninety-one day 
period. The hay fed to one lot was pro- 
duced on a field well supplied with phos- 
phorus and had a phosphorus content of 
0.25 of 1 per cent. The hay fed to the 
other lot was from a field low in phosphorus 
and contained 0.1 of 1 per cent. The 
former lot gained 2.19 lb. daily while the 
latter lot averaged 0.53 Ib. of gain daily. 
West. Livestock J., March, 1953. 


Urinary Calculi in Lambs.—Studies at 
Beltsville, Md., indicate that a high ration 
content of vitamin D and of silicate, either 
alone or together, favor the precipitation 
of minerals into urinary calculi in fattening 
wethers. Calculi consist chiefly of mag- 
nesium phosphate. They frequently occur 
in the Southwest in steers on a diet of 
sorghum products and cottonseed meal 
which have a high content of magnesium 
and a low content of calcium.—Rep., Chief, 
B.A.1., 1952. 


Antibiotic Pig Pellets—Reports from 
the University of Missouri state that baci- 
tracin pellets are of value when injected 
into young pigs but do not stimulate growth 
when implanted in pigs more than 2 weeks 
old. When implanted in 2-day-old pigs 
they outgain controls by 1 lb. at 4 weeks 
and 2% lb. at 6 weeks. Some pigs were 
helped more than others.—Farm J., Feb. 
1952. 


Trace . mineralized salt should contain 
percentages of: 0.2 of iron, 0.02 copper, 
0.01 cobalt, 0.24 manganese, and 0.007 
iodine.—Vet. Sci. News, Jan., 1953. 


In the past twenty years, oil meal pro- 
duction in the United States has increased 
about 400 per cent, due almost entirely to 
the advent of soybean meal. Most of it is 
fed to swine and poultry. The annual 
market value of the oil meals is about one 
billion dollars—Nutr. News Bull., Oct., 
1952. 
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EDITORIAL 


Now that the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Compact is maturing and is about to 
graduate the first class enrolled under its 
regional system, the 13 participating states 
may well be credited with making a suc- 
cess of a pioneering educational venture. 
The nine coéperating states which have no 
veterinary colleges are reported to have 354 
veterinary students enrolled in the five re- 
gional veterinary schools, so the plan is 
obviously functioning effectively. The 
veterinary colleges participating are at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University 
of Georgia, Oklahoma A. & M. College, and 
Texas A. & M. College — all land-grant 
colleges — and at Tuskegee Institute which 
is a privately supported school. 

The Southern Regional Education Com- 
pact was developed as a result of the un- 
precedented influx of students into all edu- 
cational courses and institutions shortly 
after World War II. With each school 
flooded with students from its own state, 
applicants from out of state were seldom 
admitted. In more general educational 
courses, this was of less consequence since 
such courses are offered in one or more 
schools in almost every state. However, 
the providing of professional school facili- 
ties for such applicants, especially veteri- 
nary medical applicants, was a real problem. 

When the war ended, there were only two 
veterinary schools in the region which, ex- 
cept for West Virginia and Delaware, in- 
cluded all the states south of Pennsylvania 
and the Ohio River and east of the Missis- 
sippi, plus Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
The two existing schools were in Alabama 
and Texas and, at that time, both were 
understaffed and poorly equipped, due to 
limited financial support; hence, it was not 
possible for them to expand their staffs and 
facilities to accommodate the increased 
number of applicants. 

In the fall of 1945, Tuskegee Institute 
opened its doors to freshmen veterinary 
students; Georgia followed in 1946 and 
The opening of the 


Oklahoma in 1947. 


Southern Regional Program a Boon 
for Veterinary Education 
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three new schools helped materially to meet 
the demand; however, it was still necessary 
for the two older schools to expand their 
staffs and facilities in order to graduate 
the minimum number of veterinarians that 
was estimated would be needed to protect 
the livestock industry of the South. 


A REGIONAL COMPACT 


Since these five schools are located in 
four states, applicants from the remaining 
nine regional states still found it difficult to 
enroll in a veterinary school. Actually, 
Texas which joined the group later was 
not involved when, after thoroughly study- 
ing the proposal for this novel idea which 
emphasizes reciprocity in education, the 
governors of the regional states, in 1948, 
signed the document which had been sub- 
scribed to by their legislatures. This es- 
tablished the regional compact and _in- 
augurated its contract programs. The 
advantages to the five veterinary institu- 
tions now participating, four public and 
one private, in the 13 states are that each 
can expand and strengthen its courses 
with the coéperation and financial support 
of all, or at least some, of the codperating 
states. 

The three professional courses which 
were the first to benefit from the regional 
program were veterinary medicine, medi- 
cine, and dentistry, for which facilities 
were relatively rare and expensive. The 
annual cost to coéperating states varied 
with the course, the highest being $1,500 
per year per medical or dental student, with 
$1,000 per year for each student of veteri- 
nary medicine. This year, there are a re- 
ported 354 veterinary students enrolled 
under the plan. This means that the nine 
states which are without veterinary schools 
are paying to the institutions at which the 
veterinary schools are located a total of 
$354,000. 

Payments from the coéperating states to 
the regional school are guaranteed up to % 
of the quota. Thus, a state whose quota 
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was 10 would pay to the regional school a 
minimum of $7,500, even if no students 
were enrolled. If 7 students were enrolled, 
the regional school would still receive 34 of 
$10,000, or $7,500; but if 8 enrolled it 
would receive $8,000, and if 10 enrolled, 
$10,000. The out-of-state students pay the 
same tuition fees as home-state students. 
ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENTS 

The assignment of quotas to the various 
coéperating states and the designation of 
the states that will send students to each 
regional school is determined by the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, with the 
a’ proval of representatives from the re- 
gional schools. The final selection of the 
applicants is made by the school. 

It is obvious that, under provisions of 
the present contracts, students do not have 
a choice of schools; however, this feature 
has not been a serious handicap. As the 
plan operates at present, Florida has a 
quota of 12 students, Kentucky 10, Ten- 
nessee 10, and Mississippi 8, for admission 
to the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, a total of 
40 out-of-state students for each class. The 
quotas for the University of Georgia con- 
sists of 37 per class: 10 from Maryland, 8 
from North Carolina, 7 from South Caro- 
lina, and 12 from Virginia. Texas A. & M. 
has at present quotas of 8 per class from 
Louisiana and 6 from Virginia, a total of 
14 per class. Oklahoma A. & M. at present 
has a quota of only 2 students per year 
from North Carolina. Tuskegee Institute, 
being the only Negro veterinary school, 
draws from all 12 coéperating southern 
states, their quotas being: Florida 1, 
Georgia 3, Kentucky 2, Louisiana 4, Mary- 
land 2, Mississippi 3, North Carolina 4, 
South Carolina 2, Tennessee 2, and Virginia 
2, or a total of 25. In addition to the re- 
gional students, Tuskegee also accepts stu- 
dents from other states that are not in the 
regional program inasmuch as the quota 
under the regional program is usually not 
filled. 


STUDENTS SHOW A?rPrRECIATION 


The extent to which veterinary medicine 
in the South has taken advantage of this 
regional program is indicated by the fact 
that during the year 1951-1952, 30 per cent 
of the 821 students participating in the 
four courses in the regional schools were 
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students of veterinary medicine; 38 per 
cent were enrolled in medicine, 30 per cent 
in dentistry, and 3 per cent in social work. 

Last year a questionnaire was sent to the 
821 participating students to which 89 per 
cent replied. The veterinary group showed 
its appreciation of the program with a 97 
per cent response. The replies revealed 
that 35 per cent had, before the regional 
plan became effective, applied for admission 
at nonregional veterinary schools but only 
7 per cent, a fifth of the applicants, had 
been accepted. This indicates how hope- 
less their plight had been. Also revealed 
were the intentions of 83 per cent of the 
veterinary students to practice in their 
home state after they graduated, which is 
a very encouraging response. 

This is fortunate because, with the live- 
stock population increasing more rapidly 
in the southeastern region than in other 
sections of the country and with parasites 
and some other diseases less restricted be- 
cause of the mild winters, the success of the 
South’s livestock industry will depend 
largely upon the protection provided it by 
veterinary medicine. 

Great opportunities lie ahead in the 
southeast region for the veterinary profes- 
sion, its schools, and the individual gradu- 
ates. That the region is alert and re- 
sponding to the challenge is indicated by 
the fact that three of the seven newly es- 
tablished veterinary schools are located in 
that area. This is for them an increase of 
150 per cent versus 70 per cent for the 
entire United States. Some believe there 
should be more schools but, perhaps, after 
such a phenomenal expansion in the past 
few years, caution would indicate a period 
of stabilization and consolidation before 
further expansion is seriously considered. 


OTHER REGIONAL PLANS 


The first interstate coéperative program 
of this nature was put into effect in 1944 
when the Medical College of Virginia 
agreed to accept from West Virginia Uni- 
versity 20 students each year who had 
completed a _ prescribed two-year basic 
science course. West Virginia University 
paid a subsidy fee of $1,000 per student 
with a minimum of $17,000 per year, and 
the student paid the same tuition fees as 
Virginia students. 

A somewhat similar plan was recently 
inaugurated whereby the University of 
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Colorado will accept 10 medical students 
per year from Wyoming and 10 from New 
Mexico. It is a tentative plan to be used 
until a regional plan for the entire Rocky 
Mountain or the western area could be per- 
fected. The eight so-called Rocky Mountain 
states in 1951 had only two medical colleges, 
no dental schools, and only one veterinary 
medical school—at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege. A bill was introduced in Congress on 
April 1, 1953, to establish the Western In- 
terstate Commission for Higher Education. 
If passed, this commission can become op- 
erative as soon as the plan is adopted by 
any five of the 11 western states, plus 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

In this area are three veterinary medical 
schools—those at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis; the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; and Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins. 


More About Bloat 

History failed to record whether Noah's 
ruminants suffered from bloat. If they did 
not, probably some of their not too remote 
descendants did. But probably never until 
1952 was acute tympanites, because of 
heavy losses in recent years, dignified by 
being recommended for special research 
study by a standing committee of advisors 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For that reason, the JOURNAL is pleased 
to bring its readers an up-to-the-minute 
review of the subject by a practical physi- 
ologist (see pp. 345-353.). Dr. R. W. 
Dougherty served on the original National 
Research Council's committee on bloat (see 
JOURNAL, November, 1943, pp. 294-296) 
and, for the past five years, has been in the 
Department of Veterinary Physiology at 
Cornell University devoting much time to 
the digestive peculiarities of ruminants, 
using many animals with rumen fistulas as 
his guinea pigs. 

However, bloat is so common that mil- 
lions of persons have aided in attempting 
to provide relief for stricken animals and 
many, nonprofessional as well as profes- 
sional, have their own pet theories on what 
causes and what relieves the condition. 

Nearly forty years ago, while assisting 
a practicing veterinarian, an emergency call 
was made to see several bloated cattle in 
one herd. It was a damp day with a cold, 
raw wind. None of the animals was in an 
extremely critical condition; neither were 
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any showing improvement. They were im- 
mediately moved into a barn and the animal 
most severely bloated was treated. It was 
then noticed that all of the affected animals 
were surprisingly improved. In the few 
minutes they had been indoors, and without 
being exercised, their bloated condition had 
markedly receded. Could it have been the 
removal from the cold, damp wind? Per- 
haps not but the same phenomenon has 
been observed several times since. 

Therefore, logical or not, while in prac- 
tice the first telephone instruction given an 
attendant, when a “bloat” call came, was 
to place the animal or animals in a com-,. 
fortable draftless building, if one was 
available. Also, because an acute bloat case 
is likely to be dead on arrival, the attendant 
was advised to drench each of the afflicted 
with a few ounces (a half cupful) of oil or 
kerosene and to be ready to use a trochar 
or a large knife on that tense left flank if 
the distress became too great. This was 
considered first aid treatment about which 
every stockman should be advised. This 
standard telephone advice probably saved 
many bloated animals and many fruitless 
calls. Why a small quantity of oil is so 
effective is a question, unless it acts as a 
detergent. Perhaps recoveries would occur 
without it but it does seem to benefit many 
cases. 

In recent years, detergent preparations 
have been used extensively. They seem to be 
more effective in some territories than in 
others, which suggests that the character 
of bloat may vary with the territory. 
Another observation that suggests such a 
variation is that legume bloat seemed much 
more troublesome in a county with a high 
lime soil content than in a nearby county 
where there was less lime. In the latter it 
was more difficult to get a good stand of 
legume, which might indicate a difference 
in the plant substance that could be re- 
sponsible for less bloating. However, if 
there is more bloating where more lime is 
present, it would contradict the idea that 
placing lime in the water tank will be 
effective as a bloat preventive. 

Acute bloats occasionally occur without 
access to any growing plants. On each of 


two occasions, 2 steers in feed yards bloated 
and quickly died when they accidentally got 
a few bites of new third cutting alfalfa hay. 
Apparently, we still have much to learn 
about bloat.—W.A.A. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Toluene Against Ascarids and 
Bots in Horses 

In limited trials, toluene, administered after a 
fast of twenty-four hours in dosages of 10 to 20 
cc. per hundredweight, removed all of 5 ascarids 
(Parascaris equorum) from 2 horses and 52 per 
cent (119) of 226 bots (Gasterophilus nasalis and 
Gasterophbilus intestinalis) from 5 horses; there 


_was no significant action against strongyles. The 


chemical was well tolerated and no significant 
lesions were found at autopsy. These and other 
available data indicate that toluene warrants fur- 
ther investigation as an equine parasiticide, espe- 
cially in ascariasis—{L. R. Sinclair and F. D. 
Enzie: Toluene Against Ascarids and Bots in 
Horses. Am. J. Vet. Res., 14, (1953): 49-50.} 
A Flap Operation for 
Small Ruminal Fistulas 

The technique for establishing a flap type of 
rumen fistula in sheep is described. Fistulas of 
this type afford ready access to the rumen, usually 
are not messy, and do not require plugging.— 
{Roy E. Nichols: A Flap Operation for Small 
Ruminal Fistulas. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 14, (1953): 
35-36.) 


Calcium, Inorganic Phosphate, and 
Magnesium Values of Horse Blood 

Correlation coefficients for calcium and inor- 
ganic phosphates were 0.1 for 20 draft horses and 
0.27 for 36 saddle horses. Correlation coefficients 
for calcium and magnesium were 0.11 and 0.13; 
for phosphates and magnesium, 0.05 and 0.16. No 
linear relationship could be demonstrated. The 
author interprets these data as indicating that 
venous blood calcium, inorganic phosphate, and 
magnesium vary independently.—{Roy E. Nichols: 
Can Calcium, Inorganic Phosphate, and Magnesi- 
um Values of Horse Blood Be Expressed as 
Ratios? Am. ]. Vet. Res., 14, (1953): 60-61.} 


Isolation of Listeria Monocytogenes 
from Sheep 

Various procedures to increase the frequency 
of isolation from various organs and tissue of 
natural and experimental cases of listeriosis were 
used. Culturing 0.25 to 1.0 cc. of tissue ground 
with tryptose broth medium in duplicate was 
superior to the use of storage in glycerin, inocula- 
tion of mice, use of crystal violet or potassium 
tellurite in selective mediums, or centrifugation 
in obtaining primary isolation free of contamina- 
tion.—{Carl Olson, Jr., L. A. Dunn, and C, L. 


Rollins: Methods for Isolation of Listeria Mon- 
ocytogenes from Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 14 
(1953): 82-85.} 


In Vitro Testing of Sulfonamides 

N’butyryl sulfanilamide, sulfabenzamide,  sul- 
fathiazole, sulfacetamide, sodium  sulfacetamide, 
phthalylsulfacetamide, and N'propionyl sulfanila- 
mide were tested in vitro for their antibacterial 
effect on Micrococcus pyogenes var. aureus, 
Escherichia coli, Streptococcus pyogenes, Strepto- 
coccus faecalis, and Pseudomonas aeruginosa. 
Streptococcus faecalis was not inhibited by the 
sulfonamides in the concentration used nor did 
the concentration of sulfabenzamide inhibit P. 
aeruginosa. Escherichia intermedium, Proteus 
vulgaris, and a species of Salmonella were isolated 
and identified from the feces of a scouring calf 
and tested in vitro against the sulfonamide deriva- 
tives. The sulfonamides were effective against 
E. intermedium and P. vulgaris. The species of 
Salmonella was not inhibited by N’butyryl sul- 
fanilamide, sulfabenzamide, sodium sulfacetamide, 
and phthalylsulfacetamide in the amount used.— 
{Warren N. Dannenburg and J]. R. Harris: In 
Vitro Testing of Sulfonamides Against Known 
Microorganisms and Those Isolated from a Scour- 
ing Calf. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 14, (1953): 26-27.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Deep-Freezing of Semen 

The discovery that glycerol would prevent 
hemolysis of red blood corpuscles after freezing 
led to investigations of its effect on other living 
cells. As viability is readily detected in sperma- 
tozoa because of their motility, it was obviously 
suited to investigation of this nature. 

The semen is examined microscopically and di- 
luted to half of the final dilution with a mixture 
of citrate buffer and egg yolk in equal propor- 
tions. The mixture is then cooled to + 5 C. and 
left at this temperature for about six hours. An 
equal volume of 20 per cent glycerol in citrate 
buffer previously cooled to + 5 C. is now slowly 
but thoroughly mixed with the semen. It is then 
left in the refrigerator for about eighteen hours 
to allow the glycerol to penetrate the semen and is 
then divided in single doses, in glass ampules, tak- 
ing care that the temperature of + 5 C. is main- 
tained. 

This can be done easily by ampuling in an 
ice water bath. After sealing in the flame, the 
ampules are transferred to an alcohol bath also 
at + 5 C., the temperature being controlled by the 
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addition of solid carbon dioxide. A large thermos 
container is usually used as the alcohol bath in 
order to reduce wastage of CO, during cooling. 
The temperature of the bath is now reduced slow- 
ly by adding lumps of CO., taking about twenty- 
five minutes to reach —15 C., at which tempera- 
ture the semen mixture is usually frozen solid. 
Once this point is reached, the CO, should be 
added much more rapidly to obtain a fairly rapid 
fall in temperature, reaching —79 C. in about 
forty-five minutes. 

Once at this temperature, the ampules are trans- 
ferred to their permanent container, a heavily 
insulated box containing trays of alcohol at —79 
C. Bull semen stored in this way for a year still 
shows good activity on thawing. Pregnancies 
have been obtained with semen 7 months old, 
which is the oldest tried so far. The limit of 
successful storage at this temperature is not 
known, but it may well be many years or tens of 
years. 

Experiments with semen of other species have 
been carried out but difficulties have been encount- 
ered, particularly with the boar and stallion. Boar 
sperm have however, been kept alive for five 
months at —79 C., although a large number die 
during the initial period of glycerol penetration. 
The same difficulties apply to the stallion but 
there is little doubt that, as time progresses, 
techniques will be developed for the successful 
storage of semen from these species also.— 
{L. E. A, Rowson: The Deep Freezing of Semen. 
Zootechnia, 1, (Novw.-Dec., 1952): 7-8.}—G.T.E. 


Fate of Some Nitrogen Compounds in 
the Rumen 

A definite synthesis of lysine was proved by 
McDonald and McNaught. Thomas Loosli found 
the ten essential amino acids in the rumen liquid 
of sheep fed urea as the only source of nitrogen. 

Dinning found, in cases of urea intoxication, an 
increase in the ammonia content of the blood from 
0 to 4 and 7 mg. per 100 cc. of blood. A certain 
dose of urea which, after oral administration 
would have caused death, was without any effect 
when administered intravenously. 

When intoxication occurs, the rumen is para- 
lyzed by the alkaline reaction resulting from the 
breakdown of urea, so ammonia, to reach the 
blood, must pass through the epithelium. Ban- 
croft and Phillipson found that the absorption 
of anions and cations from the rumen depended 
upon the pH of liquid. 

These data suggest the conclusion that bacterial 
fermentation in the rumen transforms food nitro- 
gen to a typical protein which has a fairly constant 
amino acid content. This should explain why the 
biological value of protein in the rumen is usually 
around the 60 value. The small variation found 
in the different samples is probably due to a 
different proportion of all undigested food parti- 
cles in the samples. 

The biological value of proteins will also de- 
pend on the amount digested in the rumen, Un- 
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doubtedly, the manner of administration of the 
urea will play an important role (1) because this 
will determine whether it goes into the rumen or 
into the abomasum where there is no bacterial 
fermentation. On the other hand, the physical 
consistency of the food may play an important 
role. ee experiments are being conducted 
to determin® the effect of these factors.—{J. H. 
Bouckaert, W. Oyaert: Fate of Some Nitrogen 
Compounds in the Rumen. Veterinary College 
Ghent (Belgium), (1952): 21-28}—G.T.E. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Building America's Health 

The first of five volumes comprising the report 
of the President's Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation was transmitted to the Congress by 
President Truman on Jan. 9, 1953. The first 
volume presents the Commission's findings and 
recommendations. The subsequent volumes II, 
Ill, IV, and V, comprising over 1,500 pages, are 
on the following subjects: Volume Il—America’s 
Health Status, Needs and Resources—outlines the 
diversified picture of health needs, facilities, and 
resources as presented to the Commission. Volume 
III is largely a statistical appendix supporting 
Volume II and the recommendations and findings 
of Volume I. Volume IV—Financing a Health 
Program for America—is, as the title suggests, a 
discussion of how the health needs of the nation 
can be financed. Volume V—The People Speak— 
is a compilation of excerpts from the regional 
hearings held in Philadelphia, Dallas, Raleigh, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
San Francisco, at which 400 witnesses appeared. 
The official transcripts of the regional hearings 
total 3,000 pages or 600,000 words. 

The report has been labelled by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association as “creeping social- 
ism” (see J. Am. M. A., March 21, 1953: 1004). 
This report was discussed for two days at the 
annual meeting of the National Health Council, 
March 18-19, 1953, in New York City. It was 
obvious that there is a wide difference of opinion 
in regard to it. Organized medicine does not 
believe that the report presents a factual picture 
of the health needs of the nation. They admit that 
there are some minor deficiencies, but that the 
level of medical service in the United States is 
far above that of any other land. Members of 
the Commission take the view that, as long as 
there are any persons without the best medical 
care, our health services are not as good as they 
should be. They admit that the total expense of 
complete health services might approximate $4 
billion annually. But, as Mr. Chester I. Barnard, 
vice-chairman of the Commission, said, “It will 
be cheaper to do than to not do it. We can't 


afford not to spend this money for health services.” 

There are wide differences of opinion in regard 
to the number of physicians, the number of addi- 
tional medical schools required to supply physi- 
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cians and, most of all, as to how the health and 
medical services can best be financed. Even mem- 
bers of the Commission were not in agreement 
on these issues. 

There are few references to veterinary medicine 
in the report. There is a short statement in Vol- 
ume II, p. 178, relative to veterinarians and some 
statistical data on pp. 226-227 of Volume III. 
Veterinarians are dealt with under the general 
heading of paramedical workers. 

The report brings together a tremendous amount 
of material relative to the health needs of the 
nation. No doubt, much of the material can be 
questioned and will be. Certainly, no report of 
this nature can be infallible but it does present a 
world of information on the subject of health never 
before compiled.—{Building America’s Health. 
A Report to the President by the President's Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price not given.} 


A Veterinary Handbook 
for Cattlemen 

From the foreword through page 266 of this 
book, the author has portrayed the practice of 
veterinary science as a mediocre art, simple enough 
to be practiced by the laity. The reviewer wonders 
if the author actually believes the excuses given in 
the foreword to be valid, or are they an attempt 
to clear his conscience for the economic loss his 
“handbook” could cause the livestock industry. 
Many of the recommendations are strictly matters 
of opinion and in our observation and experience 
have given disastrous results when tried by the 
laity. 

In the chapter on practical pointers, the topics 
—some of which would lend themselves well to a 
discussion from the management and husbandry 
standpoint—are poorly and sketchily considered. 
An owner following the instructions, as given, 
will sooner or later cause injury or infection to 
himself or the patient. The discussions on cud 
transplanting, pregnancy examinations, and delivery 
of calves are glaring examples. 

Chapter 2, “From the Veterinarian’s Stand- 
point,” would have been more properly titled “A 
Veterinarian’s Opinion.” The author attempts to 
instruct the owner when to call a_ veterinarian. 
The reasons are based on his opinion. It is evident 
that the author does not have the same profes- 
sional relationship with his clientele which many 
successful veterinarians endeavor to maintain. 
Often the decision about whether a call is neces- 
sary can be quickly decided by a phone call or 
a trip to the office. 

How the author can write the paragraphs under 
the title of “Importance of Diagnosis”—if he 
actually believes the statements he makes—and 
still write a handbook such as this is beyond the 
comprehension of the reviewers. 

The title of the book is “A Veterinary Hand- 
book for Cattlemen,” yet in it are the statements: 
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“No matter how much he knows or can do, a man 
is still a poor veterinarian if he is dirty”; and a 
few lines later, “In order to prevent infection and 
spreading disease the following ‘don'ts’ are sug- 
gested in relation to veterinary activities” (pre- 
sumably the veterinary activities of the owner). 
Ic is folly for the author to assume that the 
don'ts and do’s listed here and there in the hand- 
book will prepare a layman to diagnose and re- 
lieve either medically or surgically the various 
pathological processes resulting from numerous 
diseases. 

The author has failed to furnish a bibliography 
or any specific source of the information given in 
the disease sections of the book. About three or 
four times he made reference to a college or asso- 
ciation in lieu of a bibliography. 

The practice of instructing laymen to give medi- 
cine in such dosage as a pint of sulfa, 5 cc. of stil- 
bestrol, 3 ounces of phenothiazine, etc., without 
stating specific concentrations is a very dangerous 
practice. 

In conclusion, we can't help but wonder whether 
the intent of the author was to make profit for 
cattlemen, the veterinary profession, or himself by 
publishing this handbook.—{A Veterinary Hand- 
book for Cattlemen. By ]. W. Bailey. 266 pages. 
Illustrated. The Webb Publishing Company, 
Itasca Press, 5S East 10th Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Price $5.00.}—V. L. THARP and H. E,. AM- 
STUTZ. 


Danish Veterinary Ex Libris 


Overdyrlaege Will W. Petersen, Frederikssund, 
has prepared what is essentially a monograph on 
his hobby of designing bookplates for Danish 
veterinarians. There is a brief historical account 
of the subject with description and figures of some 
early bookplates. The significance of certain sym- 
bols from mythology is discussed, such as the Staff 
of Aesculapius which is commonly incorporated 
into the bookplates. Coiled serpents, the unicorn, 
sphinx, and antique lamps are frequently used. 
One plate depicts the well-known story of Androc- 
eles removing a thorn from the lion's foot. 

The author has prepared for his colleagues 
many plates showing coiled serpents around horse- 
shoes, staffs, or lamps. Several indicate the special 
interest of the book owner by including a micro- 
scope in the plate. One plate presents a serpent 
coiled around a syringe placed over a horseshoe. 
The author prepared bookplates fot several de- 
partments of the Royal Veterinary School. An 
example is that of the pathological anatomy li- 
brary, which has two serpents coiled around two 
crossed microscope tubes, and a scalpel on either 
side. It is apparent that Dr. Petersen is an author- 
ity on bookplates and that he has contributed great- 
ly to this avocation among veterinarians.—{Danske 
Dyrlaegeexlibris (Danish Veterinary Ex Libris). 
By Will W. Petersen. Reprinted from Dansk 
Veterinaerhistorisk Aarbog, 1950. 63 pages. 70 
figures. Central-Trykkeriet, Nakskov, 1950. Price 
not given.}-—A.G.K. 
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THE NEWS 


Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the AVMA 
Toronto — July 20-23, 1953 


Convention Entertainment Includes a Ball Game and Tea in a Castle 


What Visitors to Canada Should Know 


The Local Committee on Arrangements for the 
Nineteenth Annual AVMA Meeting have prac- 
tically completed arrangements for entertaiming 
the veterinarians and their wives who register for 
the 1953 meeting in Toronto on July 20-23 

Monday evening's entertainment will include a 
baseball game between the Toronto Mapleleafs and 
the Montreal Royals. Not only are these two of 
the best teams in the International League but the 
rivalry between the teams is intense. In addition, 
the management of the Toronto team, known for 
its attendance-stimulating activities, promises a 
“big” evening of entertainment for AVMA con- 
vention delegates and their families. 

Wednesday evening will be the time for the 
traditional alumni dinners and the president's re- 
ception and dance. Jecause of the outstanding 
facilities in the Royal York Hotel, it is expected 
that all alumni groups can be served in the head- 
quarters hotel. The reception and dance will be 
held at the Palace Pier, a beautiful, lakeside 
addition to dancing, out- 


dancing pavilion. In 


Toronto, after dark. Toronto is the 1953 AVMA Convention City. 


standing entertainment will be featured that eve- 
ning at the Palace Pier. 


Women’s Tea to Be at the Casa Loma 

The AVMA women will have tea in the only 
castle in North America. The authentic and 
original Casa Loma (see picture) is one of the 
most unique tourist attractions in Toronto, Cost- 
ing $1,500,000, it was built by Sir Henry M. 
Pellatt over a three-year period and was finished 
in 1914. The fence around the estate, located on 
the summit of a hill, was erected at a cost of 
$250,000 by Scottish masons imported to construct 
it. The lavishness of the castle is demonstrated 
by the doors of the conservatory which cost $12,000 
a pair, and the hand carving in the drawing room, 
which is valued at over $30,000. The women will 
have an opportunity to tour the castle and stroll 
around the beautiful grounds during the tea and 
reception. 

The annual women's luncheon will be held at 
the famous Stoodleigh restaurant at the Canadian 
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National Exhibition, another noteworthy tourist 
attraction that provides unequaled facilities for 
serving and entertaining the 800 women expected 
to register. 

Between the gala entertainment features planned 
especially for the women and those to which they 
will accompany their husbands, will be scheduled 
the Women’s Auxiliary business meetings. The 
meeting of the Auxiliary house of representatives 
is set for Tuesday, July 21, and their annual meet- 
ing is scheduled for Wednesday July 22. 


Teenagers Will Be Entertained Too 

The committee planning the entertainment for 
the teenagers has arranged for a “mixer” on 
Monday, July 20 (while the ladies are attending 
the tea and reception), and the tours on Tuesday 
and Wednesday which will include museums and 
the Casa Loma. There will also be a beach party 
on Wednesday afternoon, plus the entertainment 
scheduled for the adults on Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings. 


AVMA Golf Tournament Scheduled for 
Monday Afternoon 

The beautiful Scarboro Golf and Country Club 
in Toronto will be the scene of the sixth AVMA 
golf tournament to be held in conjunction with the 
1953 annual meeting on Monday afternoon, July 
20. Contestants vying for the prizes and trophies 
to be awarded to the winners of the six divisions 
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to find the Scarboro course challenging and in 
perfect condition, since the Canadian open tourna- 
ment will also be played at this club in 1953. 

The six divisions for which prizes and trophies 
will be awarded are (1) state or provincial two- 
man team championship; (2) individual champion 
or medalist (low gross score); (3) exhibitors’ 
division; (4) students’ division; (5) low net score; 
and (6) most honest golfer (booby prize). For 
all divisions except the two-man team ‘champion- 
ship and the medalist, an automatic handicap sys- 
tem will be used so that all golfers have an equal 
chance to win prizes. 

Participants will leave the Royal York Hotel 
by bus at 12:30 p.m. Transportation from the club 
will also be furnished for those desiring it. The 
trophies and prizes will be awarded at the presi- 
dent’s dance on Wednesday evening, July 22. 

Entries will be accepted up to tee-off time at 
the registration desk and at the course. Advance 
designation of two-man state and provincial teams 
is required. Advance entries should be sent to the 
AVMA office, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, or to Dr. J. J. Richardson, 1545 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 12, Ont., who is chairman of the Golf 
Tournament Committee. 


Dr. J. H. Ballantyne Appointed to 
Local Committee 
Following the death of Dr. V. R. Brown which 


will begin teeing-off at 1:30 p.m. They are certain was reported in the April JourNAL (p. 341), Dr. 


View of Casa Loma, the "dream castle” of Sir Henry Pellatt, which is a bit of the old world in 
a new world setting. It is open for inspection of visiting delegates. 
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J. H. Ballantyne of the Ontario Veterinary College prices, remember that 5 gallons (imperial measure ) 


staff at Guelph was named to take over as chair- equal 6 U. S. gallons. 

man of the Committee on Meeting Rooms and Sports Equipment.—Cameras, shotguns, fishing 
Equipment of the Committee on Local Arrange- tackle, and all personal property for sports 
ments. 


What Visitors to Canada Should Know 
The Toronto Convention and Tourist Associa- 
tion has furnished the following information which 
will be helpful to persons from the States who 
may be going to Canada for the first time or have 
° not been there for some time. 
Identification—No passport is required for 
U. S. visitors; there is no entry fee or tax. 
Travelers returning to the States should be pre- 
pared with proof of identity and place of residence 
(driver's license, car license, or birth certificate 
will do). Naturalized citizens of the United States 
should carry their certificates, and non-naturalized 
residents must have a re-entry permit from U. S. 
immigration officials. 
Automobiles and Driving.—Automobiles may en- 
ter Canada for a period up to six months without 


payment of duty or deposit. On reporting to 
customs at port of entry, a permit is issued. State 
license cards should be carried. On Teaving 


Canada, a car must be cleared through the Cana- 
dian customs. 
Highway regulations in Ontario Province differ 


Canada's lakes and streams offer fishermen hours of 
relaxation and sport. 


little from those in most states. Obey posted 

speed limits, direction signs, and other highway (except revolvers, pistols, and automatic guns) 

markers. If involved in an accident, do not for use on vacation enter Canada free of duty 

leave the scene without police permission, and without difficulty. Such equipment should 
Hours of sale for gasoline vary in Ontario be reported to the customs officer on entry and 

depending on local ordinances. In comparing checked out on leaving. 


The beautiful Scarboro Golf and Country Club in Toronto where the AVMA golf tournment will 
be held Monday afternoon, July 20. 
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Dogs and Pets.—These animals enter as part of 
a tourist’s outfit without deposit. Dogs must 
have a certificate of health and rabies vaccination 
within three months of time of entry. 

Tobacco.—Fifty cigars, 200 cigarettes, and 2 
pounds of tobacco may be entered duty free. 
Break the seals on packages and declare them 
to customs officer. Entry of one bottle of 
spirituous liquor is permitted. 

Duty-Free Shopping.—A visitor from the States 
who has been in Canada forty-eight hours may 
take back, free of duty, articles aggregating up 
to $200 in value if they are of personal or house- 
hold use and not intended for sale. This may 
be repeated every thirty-one days. If the period 
of absence from the U.S. totals thirteen days, an 
additional allowance of $300 duty-free importation 
may be made once every six months. 

Family Exemptions—-When husband and wife, 
parents and children, or related members of a 
single household are traveling together, the duty- 
free exemptions may be grouped and allowance 
made without regard to individual ownership of 
imported items. 

Make it easy for both the customs officer and 
yourself — have your purchases listed and attach 
sales slips to the list. Have things packed for 
easy inspection. Declare any gifts you have 
received and state how much you think they cost 
(fair market value). Exemption is lost on un- 
declared dutiable goods. 


Hotel Reservations 


The prospect of record attendance at the Toronto 
session emphasizes the necessity of early requests 
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for accommodations. See and use hotel informa- 
tion and reservation blank on advertising p. 49. 


Annual Meeting of Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. 

The annual meeting of Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., was held in Chicago at the Stock- 
yards Inn on Feb, 20, 1953. More than 150 
men, representing all branches of the livestock 
industry interested in prevention of loss during 
meat production, attended the scientific sessions. 
The program stressed losses due to internal 
and external parasites and the bruising and 
crippling of animals in transit, and pointed up 
the campaign carried on through the press 
and radio to educate livestock handlers to this 
loss. A panel discussion, “Livestock Con- 
servation Workshop,” moderated by Robert J. 
Norrish, Armour Livestock Bureau, was fea- 
tured on the WLS radio program, “Dinner 
Bell Time.” The following groups were rep- 
resented on this panel: extension groups, W. J. 
Wills, University of Illinois; livestock trucking, 
Eldon Miller, Eldon Miller, Inc.; railroads, 
John Lehew, Pennsylvania Railroad; markets, 
A. Z. Baker, American Stockyards Association; 
packers, L. I. Thompson, Rath Packing Com- 
pany; and humane organizations, Mel Morse, 
American Humane Association. 

One of the outstanding papers presented at 
the meeting was “Livestock Research Leads to 
Production Efficiency” by Brig. Gen. J. A. 
McCallam, president-elect of the AVMA. 
Other program speakers were W. A. Netsch, 


Graduates from schools of veterinary medicine 
who are not in the Reserves must register with 
Selective Service within five days of graduation as 
Special registrants under P.L. 779 (doctors draft 
law). This is required even though such graduates 
are already registered under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (the basic draft law). 

Under the present doctors draft law, P.L. 779, 
the nonveteran graduates of veterinary medicine 
will become Priority III registrants and, as such, 
are not subject to call through P.L. 779, even if 
commissioned a reserve officer by the Army or Air 
Force, until Priority I and II registrants have been 
called. However, they are subject to induction 
under the basic draft act by Selective Service until 
35 years of age. There are no “blanket” defer- 
ments of any group or profession. Deferments 
must be granted by local boards and on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The 1952 and 1953 graduates who apply for a 
commission and immediate active duty can be 


Selective Service and Military Status of Nonveteran Graduates 


appointed as second lieutenants immediately after 
graduation. Under present regulations, they can- 
not be appointed in a higher grade regardless of 
how long they wait before applying for a commis- 
sion, 

The term “immediate active duty” usually means 
the reporting date will not be earlier than thirty 
days subsequent to the receipt of the application. 
If no vacancies exist, applicants may not be called 
for weeks or months. 

Graduates who have completed the ROTC course 
can be appointed as second lieutenants without con- 
current application for immediate active duty. They 
can not be called without their consent until 
Priority I and II registrants are exhausted. They 
may, while under 35 years of age, be called under 
the basic Selective Service Act. If they are, they 
can request immediate active duty and usually can 
be taken on active duty in their commissioned 
grade prior to induction. 
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president of Livestock Conservation, Inc.; Dr. 
J. R. Pickard, general manager; and H. H. 
Kildee, dean emeritus, Iowa State College. 

s/W. E. Logan. 


Time Growing Short for Makin 
Tour Reservations to Stockholm gress 
There has been a good response to the tours 
offered by the U. S. Committee in connection with 
the Fifteenth International Veterinary Congress to 
be held in Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1953. 
Although the time is growing short for acceptance 
of additional reservations, any veterinarians who 
are interested may still join one of the tours (see 
the JourNaL, Sept., 1952, pp. 214-215, and March, 
1953, pp. 240-241) if they will write at once to the 
AVMA office or, preferably, to Mr. Nelson M. 
Jost, Travel Service Bureau, 318 Harvard St., 
Brookline, Mass. These tours promise to be most 
enjoyable and the choice offered to visit various 
European countries on the different tours should 
meet any individual preferences. 
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Cornell Announces Course in Electron 
Microscopy 

The annual Cornell Summer Laboratory 
Course in techniques and applications of the 
electron microscope will be given this summer 
from June 15 to June 27, 1953, by the laboratory 
of electron microscopy in the Department of 
Engineering Physics. The course, under the 
direction of Dr. Benjamin M. Siegel, will have 
Dr. James Hillier of the R.C.A, Laboratories, 
Princeton, N.J., and Dr. C. E. Hall of M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass., as guest lecturers this year. 

The course is designed for those research 
workers, institutional and industrial, who have 
recently entered the field of electron microscopy 
or who are now planning to undertake research 
problems involving applications of this instru- 
ment. Further inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Benjamin M. Department of 
Engineering Physics, Rockefeller Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Siegel, 


Prench National Tourintt 


Situated on a tiny island in the middle of the Seine River, Paris’ Gothic masterpiece, Notre Dame, 
remains the world's best loved cathedral. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Improved Classification for 
Federal Veterinarians 

A letter received from Office of Personnel of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, just before 
going to press, reveals that the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission has submitted its decision in reply 
to the request from the U.S.D.A. for a beginning 
grade of GS-9 for veterinarians. The Commission's 
decision does not seem to be too clear, but seems 
to indicate a rejection of the U.S.D.A.’s recom- 
mendations. However, the letter from the 
U.S.D.A., from which the following is quoted, 
would indicate that considerable progress has 
been made if their interpretations are correct. 


We are planning, with the concurrence of 
the Bureau, to inform the Commission that 
we accept this decision in light of our inter- 
pretations of it. We will inform the Commis- 
sion that our interpretations are: (1) that 
grade 7 is to be strictly a trainee grade; (2) 
that after a short (probably six months) orienta- 
tion period, veterinarians automatically go to 
grade 9 on the basis of independent regulatory 
action involving veterinary medical judgment; 
and (3) that the specifications for the veterinary 
meat inspector, the veterinary virus-serum series, 
and the veterinary disease control series will be 
liberalized in the upper grades to permit a 
better promotion ladder to the grades 11, 12 
and, to some extent, the grade 13 levels. 


Dr. Clarkson Heads Vesicular Exanthema 
Program 

Dr. M. R. Clarkson, deputy administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Administration of the 
U.S.D.A., was, on April 2, 1953, placed in charge 
of the Department's recently expanded program 
for eradication of vesicular exanthema. 


Voluntary Pension Plan Legislation for 
Individuals Reintroduced 

This legislation, known as the Reed-Keogh bill 
in the 82nd Congress, had the purpose of qualify- 
ing professional men and other self-employed 
individuals for the tax benefits of pension plans 
formerly available only to employed groups. The 
bill had a hearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in May, 1952, at which time 
certain amendments were incorporated, bringing 
it to its present form. In the change of adminis- 
tration, Representative Reed has become the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
bill has been reintroduced in the 83rd Congress 
as HR 10 and 11. 

The purpose of the bill is to eliminate the un- 
fair discrimination now existing against 10 to 12 
million of self-employed persons not eligible to 
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enjoy the tax-free benefits of present pension plans. 

Related to this legislation is Senate Bill 1470 
introduced by Senator Kefauver (D., Tenn.), which 
provides for voluntary coverage under the federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system for lawyers 
and doctors engaged in the practice of their pro- 
fessions. Specifically mentioned are physicians, 
lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, chiro- 
practors, and optometrists. 

Doctors Draft Legislation 

Senate Bill S. 1531, introduced on April 1 by 
Senators Saltonstall (R., Mass.) and Hunt (D., 
Wyo.), which is legislation that would extend 
the essential provisions of the “Doctor Draft” Law 
(P.L. 779), has been referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. Its title reads “a bill to 
amend the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, so as to provide for special 
registration, classification, and induction of certain 
medical, dental, and allied specialist categories, 
and for other purposes.” 

Pertinent to this legislation is S. 1494 introduced 
on March 30 by Senator Potter (R., Mich.), which 
provides that time spent as a civilian internee 
during World War II shall be considered as active 
service in determining priority for induction into 
the Armed Forces of medical, dental, and allied 
specialists. 


Status of First Lieutenancy and $100 Pay 
Bonus Bills 

It is reported that the Department of the Army 
has not yet reported its recommendations to the 
Department of Defense on the bills (see the 
JOURNAL, April, p. 330) which would provide 
the grade of first lieutenant for veterinarians 
commissioned in the Armed Forces immediately 
after graduation. 

Proposals for extension of incentive and hazard- 
ous duty special pay legislation have been under 
study by the so-called Strauss Commission. While 
a copy of the Commission's report is not yet avail- 
able for study, it is understood that testimony 
to include veterinary officers was considered but 
that the Commission did not favor such inclusion 
because the small number of such personnel re- 
quired by the Armed Forces does not indicate that 
special inducement is needed. 

It is said that the Commission opposes extra 
pay as a differential for alleged loss of civilian 
earnings for any professional group, since this 
would be a preferential and undemocratic consider- 
ation. The Commission is understood to have rec- 
ommended that special pay for physicians and 
dentists be limited to regular and reserve officers 
who volunteer and are accepted for extended 
active duty beyond that required by Public Law 
779 or subsequent similar legislation. 
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Dr. Allam Appointed Dean at 
University of Pennsylvania 

The appointment of Dr. Mark W. Allam as 
dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was announced on 
Feb. 1, 1953. 

Dr. Allam had been appointed acting dean 


Dr. Mark x Allam 


of the veterinary school on April 22, 1952, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Dr. 
Raymond A. Kelser. 

Following Dr. Allam’s graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, in 1932, he was engaged in 
general veterinary practice at Media, Pa., for 
thirteen years. In 1945, he was appointed as 
assistant professor of veterinary surgery at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine and was made 
professor of veterinary surgery July 1, 1951. 

Since Dr. Allam joined the faculty of the 
veterinary school, he has been actively engaged 
in a number of research projects. Collaborat- 
ing with the Harrison Department of Surgical 
Research, School of Medicine, and the Periph- 
eral Nerve Study Center, University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, he carried on an extensive 
study of peripheral nerve regeneration. The 
results of this work led to improved methods 
of evaluating peripheral nerve injuries to ani- 
mals. Under Dr. Allam’s direction, a study 
of the use of gelatin in the treatment and pre- 
vention of shock was conducted. 

Recently, Dr. Allam has been actively en- 
gaged in cancer research under a grant from 
the U. S. Public Health Service, studying the 
transplantability of canine malignant neoplasms. 
He recently reported on the use of Nile blue as 
an aid in identifying the malignant cell by 
differential staining. 

At the present time, Dean Allam is con- 
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ducting an active drive to make the University's 
New Bolton Center near Kennett Square one 
of the world’s outstanding centers for research 
into the causes, treatment, and prevention of 
animal diseases. 


Dr. Shope Made Honorary Member of 
American Board of Veterinary 
Public Health 


Dr. Richard E. Shope of Kingston, N. J., a 
physician famous for his achievements in veteri- 
nary medicine, was made an honorary member 
of the American Board of Veterinary Public 
Health at the sixty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey held at Newark on Feb. 5-6, 1953. A 
part of the Board's citation follows 


Epidemiologist, virologist, physician, and 
veterinarian, he has served his country ably 
in peace and in war. He has successfully 
directed his knowledge toward the biological 
defense of the public’s health and toward the 
stabilization of our livestock economy through 
the control of animal disease agents. 

Therefore, it is a signal honor to name 
Richard E. Shope an Honorary Fellow of the 
American Board of Veterinary Public Health, 
and to present to him this certificate of ac- 
complishment. 


Dr. Shope, who holds an honorary degree in 
veterinary medicine from the University of 
Utrecht, Holland, has had a notable career in 
veterinary medicine. During World War II, 
he served with the Navy in biological warfare 
research and won the Legion of Merit for di- 
recting the development of an improved vaccine 


Dr. Richard E. Shope 
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against rinderpest. Dr. Shope is an authority 
in the field of zoonoses and is presently research 
virologist for the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medica! Research, New York City. He was 
elected honorary member of the AVMA at the 
eighty-eighth annual meeting in Milwaukee. 
s/Frank A. Topp. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


California Chapter.—The following officers 
served the University of California Student 
Chapter of the AVMA during the fall semester 
of the 1952-1953 school year: sill Kortum, 
president; Ben Lundberg, president-elect; Jim 
Steere, vice-president; Larry Proctor, secretary; 
and Jack Tucker, treasurer. At the October 9 
meeting, Bob Abbott reported on the meeting 
of the AVMA in Atlantic City. The following 
committees were appointed: ways and means, 
constitution and publications, and publicity. 

Dr. R. W. Ormsbee of Stockton spoke on the 
role of the veterinarian in the prevention of 
disease and assisting in the management of the 
dairy herd, at the October 23 meeting. On 
November 13, Dr. H. H. Groth, San Mateo, 
gave some of the highlights from his extensive 
practice. At the meeting on December 11, it 
was decided to have the annual Christmas party 
for the children of the students and faculty, 
and A. C. Pier was appointed chairman of the 
committee. Ben Lundberg spoke in tribute to 
Dr. Traum and presented him with a briefcase 
as a farewell gift from the Chapter. Dr, Rob- 
ertson, Madera, entertained the group with 
anecdotes and pictures of his experiences in 
Singapore. 

On Jan. 8, 1953, the following officers were 
elected for the spring semester: Larry Proctor, 
president-elect; Sterling Rood, vice-president; 
Ben Dillon, secretary; and Chick Webster, 
treasurer. President Ben Lundberg appointed 
the following chairmen for the standing com- 
mittees: Mart Silver, ways and means; Bill 
Riggs, constitution; Jim Bittle, publications. 
Gerry Petit introduced his brother, Mr. Floyd 
Petit, a Sacramento attorney, who spoke on 
legal problems of the veterinarian. 

The attendance, by class for the first-semester 
meetings was: 

Meeting Senior Junior Soph. Fresh. Total 
Oct. 9 25 18 29 
Oct. 23 38 28 30 
Nov. 13 42 13 22 
Dec. 11 13 12 33 
Jan. 8 40 32 7 


Additional meetings were held on the fourth 
Thursday of each month at which pictures on 
veterinary subjects were shown. 

The mid-winter conference of the California 
Veterinary Medical Association was held Janu- 
ary 26-28 at the College. The students assisted 


in numerous ways as guides, coffee room at- 
tendants, etc., and also arranged meetings be- 
tween practitioners and students regarding 
summer and graduate employment. 

The social activities included the annual fall 
picnic given by the freshmen in September; the 
fall smoker at which the freshmen and faculty 
were introduced; and the Christmas party. 

s/LAwRENCE M. Proctor, Jr., Secretary. 
eee 

Michigan Chapter.—The following is a sum- 
mary of the meetings and activities of the 
Michigan State College Student Chapter of the 
AVMA for the winter term of the 1952-1953 
school year. 

On January 15, a motion picture, “Large 
Game Hunting in Alaska,” was shown after 
the regular business meeting. At the January 
22 meeting, the four classes put on a variety 
show for the annual postgraduate conference. 
Dr. F. Pierce, of Coldwater, discussed setting 
up and conducting a practice, at the January 
29 meeting. 

At the meeting on February 12, Dr. John 
Patton explained his duties as veterinarian with 
the foreign service in the Middle and Far Fast. 
The medicine ball, main social event of the 
year for the veterinary and medical technology 
students, was held February 12. On February 
26, Dr. Frank Booth of Elkhart, Ind., gave an 
interesting talk on the aspects of a veterinary 
practice. 

On March 12, Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, 
Ill, gave helpful pointers on setting up a suc- 
cessful veterinary practice. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Dr. R. D. Barner, faculty 
advisor; Arnold Hentschl, president-elect; Dick 
Lindsey, vice-president; Carol Beitzel, secre- 
tary; Joe Sewell, treasurer; and George Cruik- 
shank, sergeant at arms. 

s/Carot Beirzet, Secretary. 
eee 

Missouri Chapter.—The regular meeting of 
the Missouri Student Chapter of the AVMA 
was held March 9, 1953, at the clinic. Mr. 
Lewis Harris from Norden Laboratories, Lin- 
coln, Neb., was the guest speaker. He gave 
an interesting discussion on “The Veterinarian 
on the Witness Stand.” At the business 
meeting, it was announced that the freshman 
class was the winner of the basketball tourna- 
ment. The four classes in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine participated in the tourna- 
ment which was held March 6. 

s/Jack O. Parker, Secretary. 
eee 

Pennsylvania Chapter.—The following is a 
report of the activities of the University of 
Pennsylvania Student Chapter of the AVMA 
for the fall term of the 1952-1953 school year. 

On October 1, Mr. Miles Horst, state secre- 
tary of agriculture, spoke on the functions of 
the Department of Agriculture, the future of 
the livestock industry, and the increased de- 
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pendence of many businesses upon the main- 
tenance of healthy animals. 

At the October 15 meeting, Dr. Mark Allam, 
acting dean, presented the honors for the ses- 
sion ending June, 1952, as follows: 1914 Class 
Medal, Millard Mershon; Arthur D. Goldhaft 
Prize ($50), Fred Hagerty; Borden Award 
($300), William Downey; Anatomy Prize, class 
of 1916, to Doris J. Sell. The speakers of the 
evening were Mr. Melhorn, assistant president 
of the Hanover Shoe Factory, Hanover, and 
Dr. A. W. Patterson, Jr., who is employed by 
the Hanover Shoe Farms. 

On October 29, Dr. Donald G. Lee was pre- 
sented a gold key by the Chapter in apprecia- 
tion of the guidance he has given the Chapter 
as its faculty advisor. Dr. J. O. Almquist, pro- 
fessor of animal industry at the Pennsylvania 
State College, discussed bovine reproduction. 
Dr. W. C. Glenney, Ardmore, gave an illus- 
trated talk on large animal surgery at the 
November 19 meeting. 

Dr. G. B. Schnelle, chief of staff at the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, Boston, was the guest 
speaker at the December 10 meeting. He de- 
scribed, with illustrations, some of the cases 
presented at that hospital during the past few 
years. Dr. W. L. Boyd, president of the 
AVMA, spoke at the January 7 meeting on 
trends in veterinary medical education. On 
January 14, Mr. G. P. Williams, a lawyer, was 
guest speaker. The following officers were 
elected; Amos Hollister, president; James 
Edelblut, president-elect; Fred Hagerty, secre- 
tary; and William Anderson, treasurer. 

s/Davip INGRAHAM, Retiring Secretary. 
eee 

Washington Chapter.—At the January 19 
meeting of the Washington State College 
Student Chapter of the AVMA, the following 
officers were elected: David Urie, president- 
elect; James Dow, vice-president; Carolyn Hall, 
secretary; James Jackson, treasurer; Bob Lott, 
athletic chairman; and Frank Lindeke, publicity 
chairman. 

Dr. Raymond E. Watts was chosen faculty 
advisor to the student chapter. Dr. Watts 
has been a practitioner in Wisconsin and in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He is currently teaching 
surgery, obstetrics, and large animal clinics at 
the Washington State College School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

At the meeting on February 17, Dr. Joseph L. 
Ellis, executive board member of the Washing- 
ton State Veterinary Medical Association, dis- 
cussed the aims and importance of membership 
in this organization and in the AVMA. An 
informal discussion followed during which Dr. 
Ellis answered many questions pertaining to 
small animal practice. 
s/FraNk Linpeke, Publicity Chairman. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Dear Ladies of the AVMA: 

Here is a brief note on some of the activities 
being arranged for you during the Convention 
in Toronto. 

On Monday afternoon, July 20, there will be 
a reception and tea at picturesque Casa Loma, 
affording an opportunity to renew old and make 
new acquaintances, The site for the tea is the 
late Sir Henry Pellatt’s Tudor castle situated 
on a high escarpment overlooking the city. We 
are fortunate in that a tour of this landmark 
has been arranged following the tea. 

The Stoodleigh restaurant in the Canadian 
National Exhibition Park on the Lakeshore 
Boulevard will be the setting for Tuesday's 
luncheon, A talk, with movies, by an out- 
standing authority on English china will be 
given after the luncheon. Much of the china 
shown may be found in shops throughout the 
city. 

The first part of Wednesday evening, July 22, 
is to be given over to alumni dinners at the 
Royal York Hotel. Following the dinners, a 
cool drive along the Lakeshore Boulevard will 
find us at the mouth of the Humber River for 
a dance and cabaret at the Palace Pier Ball- 
room. 

Don’t hesitate to bring the teenagers, as Mrs. 
LeGard and her committee have arranged some 
splendid entertainment, including interesting 
tours, a beach party, swimming, and other en- 
tertainment. 

Sorry to disappoint you if you were coming 
to Canada for winter sports. Our July tem- 
perature mean for the past ten years is 79 F., 
with comfortably cool evenings, so you may 
leave your fur jackets at home. 

As for clothing, we would suggest you bring 
a light suit — our temperature changes. Summer 
suits similar to the Salta suits you have in the 
States would be ideal. Dresses could be of 
sheer or light weight pure silk, rajah, or cotton. 
Lace will travel anywhere and come out looking 
fresh. Be sure to bring a light wrap — some- 
times Our evenings are cool. The stoles this 
year are a blessing. 

We hope this little note on the highlights of 
our activities to date will be informative. As 
you can see, there is much time for free- 
lancing, independent tours, shopping or visiting, 
whatever your bent. We feel certain you will 
not lack for things to do while in Toronto. 

Women’s Activities CoM MITTEE 
Mrs. T. W. Hawke, General Chairman; Mrs. S. 
Bovenpister, Co-Vice Chairman; Miss 
Mumrorp, Co-Vice Chairman. 
eee 
Missouri Auxiliary.—The Women's Auxiliary 


to the Missouri Veterinary Medical Association 
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met in the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis on Feb. 
23-24, 1953. During the business session, the 
following officers were elected: Mrs. Cecil 
Elder, Columbia, president; Mrs. S. W. Haigler, 
St. Louis, first vice-president; Mrs. L. E. Bo- 
denweiser, Washington, second vice-president; 
Mrs. J. K. Farrell, Boonville, secretary; and 
Mrs. Glen Dunlap, Kansas City, treasurer. 

The social program included a luncheon in 
the Ivory Room of the Hotel Jefferson, brunch, 
a theater party, and the annual banquet. 

s/Mrs. J. K. Farrer, Secretary 
eee 

Vermont Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Vermont Veterinary Medical Association 
met in the Hotel Vermont in Burlington on 
Feb. 7, 1953. The following officers were 
elected at the business meeting: Mrs. Norman 
H. Cox, Rutland, president; and Mrs. W. B. 
Durrell, Shelburne, secretary-treasurer. 

s/Mrs. W. B. Durrett, Secretary. 


Mrs. A. E. Bott Honored.—Mrs. Ethlyn 
W. Bott, wife of Dr. A. E. Bott, Belleville, was 
recently voted Illinois “Mother of the Year” 
for 1953, which qualifies her for consideration 
for the national award voted in New York 
early in May. Mrs. Bott is well known in 
veterinary circles as a past-president of the 
AVMA Women’s Auxiliary and president of the 
International Women’s Auxiliary to the Veteri- 
nary Profession. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws. 


Bemis, Crype M. 

48-B No. Fairway, Pullman, Wash. 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1947. 
Carey, WALTER E. 

Good Thunder, Minn 

D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1920. 
Cox, Norman H. 

67 Field Ave., Rutland, Vt. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1929. 
CRONIN, MicHAeEL Tuomas I. 
Box 530, Warrenton, Va. 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary College of Ireland, 1945. 
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De LA Pena, AuGcusto A. 

Calle 13, No. 1202 Apart. 5, Vedado, La Habana, 
Cuba. 

D.V.M., University of Havana, 1950. 

Jounson, LeRoy E. 

Veterinary Clinic, Department of Surgery, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1942. 

Jorpan, Epwarp M. 
Department of Small Surgery and Medicine, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1943. 
Livincston, JoHNn M. 

Rt. 2, Highway 76, Newberry, S. Car. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1948. 
MAkSHALL, Rosert J. 

Soldiers Grove, Wis. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1941. 
MEARS, WILLIAM A. 
Worthington Veterinary Hospital, Worthington, 
Minn. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1951. 
Moore, Jonn H. 

656 Concord St., St. Paul 7, Minn. 

D.V.M., Cornell University, 1915. 
Nizes, Ciirron A. 

Freeborn St., P. O. Box 321, St. Albans, Vt. 

B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. 
Peters, DoNatp F. 

629 Lafayette St., Somerset, Mass. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 
Peterson, WALTER N. 

R.F.D. No. 1, Stillwater, Minn. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1930. 
Puiups, Paut E. 

1509 N. Kickapoo St., Shawnee, Okla. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1940. 
Scuick, HerMAN J. 

203 N. Prospect, Austin, Minn. 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1932. 
ScHOOLEY, MAuRICE 

3930 Lawn Ave., Western Springs, IIl. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1937. 
Wricut, GLENN 

Box 100, Capleville, Tenn. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1936. 
ZIEGENBEIN, FRANK F. 

Nebraska City, Neb. 

D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1920. 
Zorrs, Epcar F. 
Kiel, Wis. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1951. 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
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name, school, and post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers 


First Listing 
BeaDNer, Harowp F. 
1205 Birk Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
D.V.M., Washington State College, 1939. 
Vouchers: W. O. Kester and J. B. Couch. 
Day, Roserr W. 
Headquarters, Flying Training Air Force, Office 
of the Air Surgeon, Waco, Texas. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1934. 
Vouchers: W. Kester and J. Couch. 
GorMAN, Harry A. 
1538 Mesa Ave., Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
D.V.M., Colorado A, & M. College, 1939. 
Vouchers: J. W. Harrison and L. L. Eldred. 
Novicu, SamMuev D. 
c/o Dr. N. R. Matthews, 384 Gramatan Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Royal Copenhagen Veterinary and Ag- 
ricultural College, 1953. 
Vouchers: N. O. Rasbech and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 


Second Listing 

Yost, Donatp H. 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 7th St. 
& Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, 
BG. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of March 20, 1953. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Bert R. Allen, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fred Barta, Omaha, Neb. 

Allan J. Boddy, Portland, Ore. 
George W. Gillie, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Bob M. Mathis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Thomas J. Matthews, Madison, Wis. 
LeRoy Noyes, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Walker S. Poston, San Francisco, Calif. 
Edward T. Printz, Octumwa, lowa. 
Tihomir Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iowa. 
Donald Wart, “Phoenix, A: 


SEPARATED (No return from goer abe furlough) 
Herbert L. Armstrong, Baltimore, Md. 


DEATH 
John Van Enenaam, Houston, Texas. 

RESIGNATIONS 
Lucius N. Butler, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hamilton M. Edmiston, Suffolk, Va. 
Elwood E, Everson, Mason City, lowa. 
Dexter T. Gabbard, Atlanta, Ca 
Dennis R. Hranitzky, Olympia, Wash. 
Newton A. McCosh, Denver, Colo. 
Robert C. Mehan, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Moral R. Osborn, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Roland G. Van Sant, Los Angeles. Calif. 
Fred J. Wigderson, New York, N. Y. 
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RETIREMENTS 
F. Creedon, Baltimore, Md. 
uis J. Donnelly, Olympia, Wash. 
Everett P. Maitland, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Jesse E. Peterman, ‘Lincoln, 
TRANSFERS 
James C, Bolton, from Kansas City, Kan., to Omaha, 
Neb. 
Carl E. Boyd, from Atlanta, Ga., 
Fred E. Castro, from Columbus, 


to Boston, Mass. 
Ohio, to Kansas City, 


Kan. 
Rush M. Johnson, from Des Moines, lowa, to Lincoln, 
Neb 


Edwin M. Land, from Baltimore, Md., to Philadelphia, 
‘witli J. Minor, from Waterloo, Iowa, to Chicago, 


‘Willies M. Moulton, Minn., to Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 

H. Mydland, 
burg, N. Y. 

A. Peak, 
City, lowa. 

Bernard T. Sawyer, 
City, Kan, 

Jorge S. Simon, from San Francisco, Calif., 
Neb. 

B. Conwell Swindle, from Jacksonville, Fla., co Wash- 
ington, D. 

Charles W. Woods, from Dayton, Ohio, 
cisco, Calif. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


from St. Paul, 
from Topeka, Kan., to Ogdens- 
from Mexico City, Mex., to Mason 


from Omaha, Neb., to Kansas 
to Omaha, 


to San Fran- 


Alabama 

Dr. Patterson Leaves Tuskegee.—Dr. F. D. 
Patterson recently resigned as president of 
Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., to be- 
come educational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund in New York City. Dr. Patterson, a 
native of Texas, received his degree in veteri- 
nary medicine at lowa State College in 1923, 
joined the faculty at Tuskegee as head of the 
veterinary division in 1928, became director of 
the school of agriculture in 1933, and president 
of the Institute in 1938. 

Tuskegee Institute, an outstanding school 
for Negroes, was founded in 1881 with Booker 
T. Washington as its first principal. Dr. 
Patterson, the school’s third head, in his fifteen- 
year term had strengthened and expanded the 
school. One of his outstanding achievements 
was the establishment of a college of veterinary 
medicine which opened its doors in September, 
1945, and graduated its first class in June, 1949, 

In his new position, Dr. Patterson will be 
able to continue his relationship with the United 
Negro College Fund, of which he is founder 
and president, and which has raised over $20 
million for educational purposes since 1945, 


eee 
Leptospirosis in Alabama.—In 1950, lepto- 
spirosis (Leptospira pomona) was diagnosed, by 
serum- -agglutination tests, in people who had been 
swimming in a creek possibly infected by sick 
swine. Therefore, tests were made in 1951 of 
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blood samples of 353 cows and 38 hogs from 62 
herds in 26 counties. Although leptospirosis had 
not been suspected in any animals in the state, 14 
cows reacted at dilutions of 200 or over. One 
hog and 14 other cows reacted at 1:100.—The 
Auburn Vet. Fall, 1952. 


Colorado 


Conference for Veterinarians.—The fourteenth 
annual conference for veterinarians, sponsored 
by the School of Veterinary Medicine at Colo- 
rado A. & M. College, was held at Fort Collins 
on Feb. 16-18, 1953. 

The following guest speakers presented papers 
during the scientific session of the program: 
Drs. Kenneth V. Bolton, Rocky Ford; A. H. 
Craige, Jr., Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lewis E. Harris, Norden Laboratories, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Roger V. Jessup, Glendale, 
Calif.; William G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Brig. Gen J. A. McCallam, Washington, D. C., 
president-elect of the AVMA; James L. Palotay, 
Greeley; Paul D. Pattridge, Golden; W. D. 
Pounden, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster; W. F. Powers (M.D.), Fort 
Collins; and V. D. Stauffer, Arvada. 

Members of the staff of Colorado A. & M. 
College who participated in the program were: 
Drs. Floyd Cross, dean, Lynn A. Griner, R. 
Scott Jackson, Rue Jensen, R. H. Jourdan, 
W. E. Morgan, F. J. Milne, A .D. Rankin, R. H. 
Udall, and L. K. Wayt. 

s/Fioyp Cross, Dean 


Delaware 
Dr. Creedon Honored by Cattlemen.—Dr. 


John F. Creedon was the guest of honor at the 
eighth annual luncheon meeting of the Dela- 
ware Guernsey Breeders’ Association held in 
Harmony Grange Hall near Milltown on March 
7, following Dr. Creedon’s retirement after 
thirty-two years of service with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Delaware. A _ resolution 
of thanks for Dr. Creedon’s “great influence in 
the initiation and carrying out of programs 
aimed at the eradication of disease and the 
maintenance of herd health in Delaware” was 
presented. 

Dr. Creedon, who is now 68, graduated from 
New York State Veterinary College in 1907. 
After practicing in New York City for a few 
years, he accepted an appointment with the 
Bureau and was first assigned to foot-and-mouth 
disease control. He was transferred to Dela- 
ware in 1920, where he has been engaged in 
tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication and 
other disease control work. 

s/E. F. Water, Resident Secretary. 


District of Columbia 


District Association—The second quarterly 
meeting of the District of Columbia Veterinary 
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Medical Association was held March 10 at the 
Army Medical Graduate School, with Presi- 
dent E. Barnwell Smith presiding. 

Dr. S. F. Scheidy, veterinary medical director 
of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., spoke on “Funda- 
mentals of Antibiotic Therapy.” 

At the business session, Dr. W. T. S. Thorp 
was elected delegate to the AVMA House of 
Representatives, and Dr. E. R. Goode, Jr., was 
elected alternate. 

s/WiLt1AM C. Patterson, Jr., Secretary. 
eee 

Colonel Hartman Promoted to Rank of Briga- 
dier General.—-Colonel Jacob L. Hartman, who 
was appointed chief of the Veterinary Corps of 
the Army Medical Service to succeed Brig. 
Gen, James A. McCallam, was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general on March 5, 1953, in 
the office of the Army Surgeon General in an 
impressive ceremony before a large group of 
military and civilian personnel. The AVMA 
was represented by Brig. Gen. James A. Mc- 
Callam, retired. 

ee 

Death of Mrs. Fladness.—Mrs. Marion B. 
Fladness, wife of Dr. S. O. Fladness, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, died March 18, 1953, 
after a long illness. Mrs. Fladness was active 
in the League of Women Voters and the Red 
Cross. Besides her husband, she is survived by 
two sisters and three brothers. 


Florida 


Personal.—-Dr. E. F. Thomas (GA '26) has 
moved from Jacksonville to Sarasota, where 
he is building a hospital and will conduct a 


mixed practice. 


Georgia 

South Georgia Association.—On Jan. 25, 1953, 
the South Georgia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion met in Albany. The program consisted of 
a large animal panel composed of Drs. H. G. 
Young, Thomasville, chairman; John Salter, 
Dawson; and J. R. Clanton, Thomasville; and a 
small animal panel consisting of the following 
participants: Drs. W. D. Martin, Albany, 
chairman; E. A. Davis, Columbus; C. C. Rife, 
Atlanta; and C. C. Sapp, Albany. The dis- 
cussions were interesting and profitable. Both 
panels invited audience comments and partici- 
pation. Following adjournment, the members 
and their wives enjoyed a fine smorgasbord 


dinner. 
s/Max B. Atwoop, Secretary. 


Illinois 
Dr. John B. Jaffray Honored.— Veterinarians 
and their wives in the Chicago area joined re- 


cently in honoring Dr. John B. Jaffray, well- 
known small animal practitioner of Chicago, on 
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the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation from Chicago Veterinary College. 
A dinner, attended by some 50 friends and 
guests, was tendered Dr. and Mrs. Jaffray at 
the Svithiod Club in Chicago on the evening of 
March 27, 1953. Dr. Jaffray and his brother, 
Dr. David, now retired, conducted one of the 
largest practices in Chicago for many years, 
going back to the time when horses comprised 
the major portion of veterinary work in cities. 
Fitting tributes were paid to Dr. Jaffray for his 
outstanding record as a veterinarian by repre- 
sentatives of veterinary medical associations and 
veterinary publications. 


Indiana 


Michiana Association.—Forty-eight members 
and wives of the Michiana Veterinary Medical 
Association met in the Hotel LaSalle, South 
Bend, on March 12, 1953. 

Dr. W. A. Aitken, editor-in-chief of AVMA 
publications, gave an enlightening “behind-the- 
door” sketch of the publications of the AVMA. 

He also demonstrated the use of a simple 
“embryotomy tube” during a discussion of ob- 
stetrical problems. 

The meeting was brought to a close with a 
question and answer period among the mem- 
bers. 

s/Bruce Hostrawser, Secretary 
eee 

Tenth District Association.—On February 19, 
the Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, Inc., met in the Hartley Hills 
Country Club near Hagerstown. Mr. Gene 
Stonecipher, service manager of the Perfect 
Circle Corp., showed a motion picture of the 
speedway race held in Indianapolis; and Col. 
Daniel I. Glossbrenner related some of the ex- 
periences he had in England, France, Holland, 
and Denmark in 1952, when he studied swine 
production, marketing, and nutrition in these 
countries. 

s/J. L. KIxMILuer, Resident Secretary. 

Wabash Valley Association.—The Wabash 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association met in 
the Francis Hotel, Kokomo, on Feb, 18, 1953, 
to hear Dr. C. P. Brose of the state veterinary 
department, discuss cooperation between the 
practitioner and the state and BAI veterinarians 
in the control of vesicular exanthema, tubercu- 
losis, and brucellosis. 

s/]J. L. Kixmitter, Resident Secretary 


lowa 
Dr. Cole Retires.—Dr. C. G. Cole (ISC ’06) 


who has spent most of his active professional 
years in charge of hog cholera control research 
has retired. Dr. Cole was in charge of hog 
cholera antiserum and virus production at Iowa 
State College when commercial laboratories 
were in their 


infancy and when state labo- 
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ratories were charged with such production, 

Later, he worked with Drs. W. B. Niles and 
C. N. McBryde in the famous Hog Cholera Re- 
search Station near Ames, where the serum 
was first produced. 

He was in charge of that laboratory for many 
years and has been succeeded by Dr. J. P. 
Torrey (MSC °3)1). Dr writing a 
history of the research work done by the U. S, 


Cole is 


Bureau of Animal Industry on hog cholera, 
Kansas 
Central District Association.—On March 1, 


the Central Kansas District Veterinary Medical 
Association met in the Warren Hotel, Me- 
Pherson. Dr. L. D. Jernigan, Council Grove, 
district trustee, presided over the meeting. 
Dr. M. A. Schooley, director of veterinary re- 
search, Armour Laboratories, discussed adreno- 
mone, with illustrations. 

An afternoon snow and sleet storm held the 
attendance down, so that only 40 were present 
to enjoy the meeting and the smorgasbord 
which preceded it. 

Mr. Ernest Boley of Wichita was reappointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Association, 

The next meeting of this Association will be 
a family picnic at Yentrouc Lake on July 5 

s/K. M. Currs, Resident Secretary 
eee 

Sedgwick County Association. The 
wick County (Kansas) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met at Stockyards Hotel in Wichita 
on Jan. 22, 1953, with Dr. John E, Fieser, Clear- 
water, presiding. 

The association passed a resolution to the 
effect: “That advertising in the yellow section 
of the telephone directory should be limited to 
name, address, and whether large or small ani- 
mal practitioner. All listings to be in small 
type.” 

Dr. John Harris, state veterinarian, Topeka, 
discussed tuberculosis, with a brief review of 
the work done in Kansas and suggestions on 
various phases of tuberculin testing. A ques- 
tion and answer period followed, 

s/K. M. Currts, Resident Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


State Association...The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Med- 
ical Association was held February 25 at the 
Hotel Beaconsfield. Dr, Peter C. Kennedy, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
presented an illustrated talk on “The Practi- 
tioner Conducts an Autopsy.” Dr. Gerry B. 
Schnelle, chief of staff, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, Boston, was guest speaker at the 
March 25 meeting. He discussed “A Con- 
sideration of Failures in Distemper Immuniza- 
tion.” 

The officers of the Association for 1953 are: 
Drs. E. J. Welch, New Bedford, president; 
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R. H. Bruce, Dedham, first vice-president; 
Charles M. de Varennes, Quincy, second vice- 
president; and C. Lawrence Blakely, Needham, 
secretary-treasurer. 
s/C. LAwkeNce BLAKELY, Secretary. 
Michigan 
Southeastern Association.—On March 12, the 
Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met at the Herman Kiefer Hospital 
in Detroit. The program consisted of a series 
of brief papers presented by members on various 
subjects. Some of these speakers were: Drs. 
H. E. Burdick, L. Schrieber, W. Fuller, C. A. 
Moore, H. M. Owen, and S. Kelly, all of 
Detroit 
s/S. Secretary 


Minnesota 


State Society... At the fifty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical 
Society, Jan. 26-28, 1953, the following officers 
were elected: Drs. E. G. Hughes, Sleepy Eye, 
president; D. H. Spangler, Atwater, president 
elect; H. C. H. Kernkamp, St. Paul, first vice 
president; L. H. Pint, Austin, second vice 
president; and B. S. Pomeroy, St. Paul, 
The board of trustees is 
Hughes; D. H. Spang 


secretary-treasurer. 
composed of Drs. E. H 


During the fifty-six annual meeting of the Minnesota 
V.M.S. in January, the following men were elected to 
life membership (left to right)—Dr. E. W. Berg, E. T. 
Phelps, W. F. Flanary, and W. L. Boyd. 


ler; L. T. Christensen, Hancock; D. E. Trump, 
Owatonna; R. J. Tobola, Jackson; and B. S. 
Pomeroy, St. Paul. 

The following men were elected to life mem- 
bership in the Association at this meeting: Drs. 
E. W. Berg, E. T. Phelps, W. F. Flanary, and 
W. L. Boyd. 

S/Henry J. Grirrirus, Resident Secretary. 


Missouri 


State Association—The sixty-third annual 
convention of the Missouri Veterinary Medical 
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Association was held Feb. 23-24, 1953, at the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. 

During the large animal section, the following 
speakers presented papers: Drs. R. L. Marsh, 
Princeton, IIL; W. R. Sheets, Farmington; 
A. G. Madden, Jr., Maderia, Ohio; J. E. Wein- 
man, University of Missouri, Columbia; W. G. 
Raudabaugh, Piper City, lll.; J. D. Ray, White 
Hall, Ill.; E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
Paul Jungerman, Aurora; Dean A. H. Groth, 
University of Missouri; A. H. Quin, Kansas 
City. 

The following participants presented the small 
animal section: Drs. C. E. Hofmann, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Wm. G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind; 
Jacques Jenny, University of Pennsylvania; and 
M. L. Morris, Topeka, Kan. 

Other program speakers were Drs. G. L. 
Dunlap, president-elect of the Missouri Associa- 
tion; and W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn., presi- 
dent of the AVMA. 

The following officers will serve the Associa- 
tion during 1953: Drs. Glen Dunlap, Kansas 
City, president; O. E. Ellis, Paris, president- 
elect; W. R. Sheets, Farmington, first vice- 
president; T. M. Eagle, Parkville, second vice- 
president; C. E. Watson, Lexington, third 
vice-president; and Paul L. Spencer, Jefferson 
City, secretary-treasurer 

s/A. H. Groru, Resident Secretary 
eee 

Kansas City Association._At the March 17 
meeting of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association, Dr. G. K. L. Underbjerg, Kansas 
State College, discussed nutritional deficiencies 
of large and small animals. 


s/J. C. Davis, Secretary. 


Montana 


New Artificial Insemination Law.-A new 
artificial insemination law, effective Jan. 1, 1954, 
in Montana provides for the regulation of the 
artificial insemination of animals and poultry 
by the Livestock Sanitary Board; the licensing 
of inseminators; the examination of all candi- 
dates; the keeping of records; and specifies the 
sires which can be used. These sires must be 
free from brucellosis, vibriosis, trichomoniasis, 
dourine, posthitis, pullorum disease, and other 
transmissible infectious diseases, as well as 
hereditary malformations and other undesirable 
characteristics. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick Association. At the annual 
business meeting of the New Brunswick Veteri- 
nary Association held in Moncton on Feb. 
21, 1953, the following officers were elected: 
Drs. R. J. McClenaghan, Moncton, president; 
D. B. Butterwick, Fredericton, vice-president; 
W. A. Roach, Fredericton, secretary-treasurer; 
J. W.. Sinclair, Moncton, F. M. Wheatley, 
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Fredericton, F. McLeod, St. John, and J. F. 
Frank, Sackville, councillors. 

The highlight of the evening was a banquet 
presided over by the retiring secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. D. G. Moore. Several interesting films 
were shown by Dr. J. T. Akins, director, 
Provincial Veterinary Services. 

s/J. F. Frank, Resident Secretary 


New York 


New York City Association.—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held at the New 
York Academy of Sciences on March 4, 1953 
Dr. Ellis P. Leonard, professor and head, 
Department of Therapeutics and Small Animal 
Diseases, and director, Small Animal Clinic, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
presented a paper on “Lung Ventilation During 
Chest Surgery” illustrated by colored motion 
pictures. 

s/C. R. 


SCHROEDER, Secretary 


Oklahoma 


Research Conference on Anaplasmosis.— 
The second national Conference on Anaplas- 
mosis in Cattle was held in Stillwater, Okla., 
on Feb. 18-19, 1953. The meeting was spon- 
sored jointly by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the experiment stations. Dr. Louis Hawk- 
ins, associate director, Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, who is administrative advisor, served 
as the host and general program chairman. 
There were representatives from the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., and Au- 
burn, Ala., and the following states: Oregon, 
California, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, Louisiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, North Carolina, and Maryland. 

The first day of the conference was spent at 
Stillwater and most of the day was 
spent visiting the Oklahoma A. & M. research 
facilities at Pawhuska. The group were guests 
of the Osage County Cattlemen’s Association 
at noon February 19 in Pawhuska. 

Those asked to serve on the technical com 
mittee for the ensuing year are: Drs. John 
Christensen, University of California, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, chairman; William Moh- 
ler, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., vice-chairman; and W. T. Oglesby, 
Department of Veterinary Science, Louisiana 
State University, secretary. 

s/W. T. Ocressy, Secretary 


second 


Orgeon 


State Association.—The Oregon State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held its annual winter 
meeting in Portland on Jan. 30-31, 1953. The 
following speakers presented papers on the 
scientific program: Drs. Richard Ott, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman; R. C. Schock, 
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Lederle Laboratories; K. J. Peterson, Salem; 
and J. O. Schnautz, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, 

The Associattion has drawn up and is now 
backing in the state legislature some important 
revisions of the veterinary practice act, 

s/Epwarp L. Hoiven, Resident Secretary 


Pennsylvania 


Dr. Witte Appointed to Health Department.— 
Dr. Ernest J. Witte has been appointed by Dr. 
Russell E. Teague, secretary of health of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to the staff 
of the Health Department as a public health 
veterinarian. Dr. Teague plans to establish 
a division of veterinary public health soon. 

Dr. Witte is a graduate of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1942) and received his Master of 
Public Health degree from the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health in 1946, He 
was most recently connected with the veteri- 
nary section of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 

eee 

Bucks-Montgomery Association. 
Montgomery Veterinary Medical Association 
met at Doylestown on March 11. Dr, Walter 
LaGrange, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, discussed leptospirosis. 

s/Vincent W. Rutu, Secretary. 
eee 


Keystone Association..Dr. E. A. Woelffer 
of Oconomowoc, Wis., discussed cattle dis- 
eases at the March 25 meeting of the Keystone 
Veterinary Medical Association which was held 
at the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

s/R. D. Horrman, Resident Secretary 


Puerto Rico 


Personal.—In February, Dr. and Mrs. Otto 
Stader and their daughter from Ardmore, Pa., 
visited Puerto Rico and met with local veteri- 
narians and their families. Dr. F. Menendez 
Guillot, a former classmate of Dr. Stader’s, took 
them over the Island and showed them places 
of interest and beauty. Our distinguished 
visitors praised the good sanitation, progress, 
and hospitality of Puerto Rico, 

s/O. A. Loprez-P ac HECO, Resident Secretary. 
F. MENENDEZ GUILLOT, 


Ihe Bucks- 


Vermont 


Dr. Dumas Featured in Magazine Article.— 
Dr. Ray Dumas (MSC '49), Waterbury, was 
featured in an article, “Country Vet,” in the 
winter 1952-53 issue of Vermont Life. The author, 
who accompanied Dr. Dumas on various calls 
during a “typical” day, tells in his well-illus- 
trated article the inspiring story of the busy 
life of a young veterinarian and his wife es- 
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tablishing a practice in the back hills and valleys 
“where it will do the most good.” 


Washington 


Conference for Veterinarians.—Ihe fifth an 
nual conference for veterinarians, sponsored by 
the State College of Washington, was held in 
Pullman on April 9-11, 1953. 

The following guest speakers addressed the 
conference: Drs, P. M. Hinze, president, Wash- 
ington State Veterinary Medical Association; 
J. W. Stafford, Montana Experiment Station, 
Bozeman; G. P. Talbot, Kelowna, B. C.; R. D. 
Turk, Texas A. & M. College, College Station; 
and W. A. Young, western regional director, 
American Humane Association. 

Members of the college staff who participated 
in the program were Drs. C. M. Bemis, M. E. 
Ensminger, D. M. Fluharty, G. H. Keown, J. C. 
Knott, S. G. Kenzy, T. Moll, R. L. Ott, G. R. 
Spencer, and E. C. Stone, dean. 


s/R. E. Watts 


West Virginia 


State Association._The annual meeting of 
the West Virginia State Veterinary Medical 
Association was held in the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, on March 1-2, 1953 
The first day was devoted to a business meeting, 
with a banquet in the evening. The following 
speakers comprised the scientific program: Drs. 
A. H. Craige, Jr., Pitman-Moore Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jack Knappenberger, Norden Lab- 
oratories, Columbus, Ohio; Harry Fallon, 
Huntington, W. Va.; and H. P. Buckley, Lewis- 
burg. 

The films, “Gastric Fistula Technique” and 
“Anthrax in Ohio” were shown. 

s/Etvin R. Coon, Secretary 


Wisconsin 

Miss Goldsby Joins Staff of Scientific Labo- 
ratories.—Alice I. Goldsby has joined the staff 
of American Scientific Laboratories at Madison 
as research parasitologist. Except for one year 
to complete her work for the M.S. degree at 
Utah State College, Miss Goldsby has been 
engaged in veterinary research at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station since 
1944, after a year of similar work at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. She is author or 
co-author of more than forty publications in 
her field. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


England 


Psitticosis in Ducks.—Psitticosis was reported 
Jan. 16, 1953, to have been discovered in duck- 


The 
im- 


lings at Norfolk and Surrey, England. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
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mediately imposed restrictions, with slaughter 
of the affected and contact birds and the dis- 
infection of premises. It is reported to be 
the first recovery of the virus from domestic 
poultry in England.—Circulaire, Off. Internat. des 
E pizoot., Jan., 1953. 


India 


Pleuropneumonia in Assam.—A_ nine-year 
study of bovine contagious pleuropneumonia 
in Assam, India, ending in January, 1949, re- 
vealed that 43 outbreaks involving over 1,900 
animals had occurred with an average mor- 
tality of 86 per cent. Common grazing ground 
and unrestricted cattle movement contributed 
to the spread of infection. The disease oc- 
curred in every month of the year—ZIndian J. 
Vet. Sci. and Anim. Husb., Dec., 1951. 


Turkey 


Dr. Kieldsen to Help Establish Meat In- 
spection System.—Dr. R. F. Kieldsen (MSC 
'40), formerly of Chicago, Ill, has been em- 
ployed by the Turkish government to assist 
in the establishment of a meat inspection system 
in Turkey. This will entail training of a 
Turkish veterinary force in the techniques and 
procedures of meat inspection and the pro- 
mulgation of regulations; the establishment of 
a system of live and dressed grading for their 
government; and conferences with government 
officials relative to disease control problems. 

Dr. Kieldsen was employed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry from 1940 until 


Dr. Robert F. Kieldsen 


1947, when he became northwest representative 
for the American Meat Institute. He was pro- 
moted to the meat education program and 
served as technical adviser in several states 
until 1948 when he was assigned to the Chicago 
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office where he was director, Department of 
Membership Service; director, sausage and cas- 
ings Division; and served as chairman of the 
A.M.I, weekly staff meetings for two years. 
He had also represented the A.M.I. as alter- 
nate member on the National Brucellosis Com- 
mittee. Prior to his appointment, he served 
as veterinary circuit supervisor at the Chicago 
Station and was instructor in sausage and 
ready to serve meats at the Institute of Meat 
Packing, University of Chicago. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Iowa—The lowa Veterinary Medical Examin- 
ing Board will hold examinations for the 
licensing of veterinarians on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 15-16, 1953. Applicants are 
asked to be in the office of the Division of 
Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines, 
lowa, not later than 8:00 a.m. on the morning 
of June 15. For further information write 
to Dr. H. U. Garrett, Chief, Division of Ani- 
mal Industry, State House, Des Moines 19, 
lowa. 

Florida—The Florida State Board of Veterinary 
Examiners will hold an examination on June 
15-17, 1953, at the Everglades Hotel, Miami, 
Fla. Address inquiries to Dr. E. L. Mat- 
thews, Box 141, Palatka, Fla. 

Ohio—The Ohio Board of Veterinary Examin- 
ers will conduct an examination on June 9-10, 
1953, in the Clinic Building, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Applicants desirous of taking the 
examination should be present at 8:00 a.m. on 
the first day. Applicants who are not gradu- 
ates of Ohio State University should supply 
the Division with a photograph showing the 
head and shoulders (2 in. by 3 in.) and photo- 
static copy of their certificate of graduation. 
These are to be in the hands of the secretary, 
ex officio, Division of Animal Industry, 
Room 709 State Office Building, Columbus 
15, Ohio, not later than May 31, 1953. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Dr. James R. Hay, Division 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Oklahoma—The Oklahoma Board of Veterinary 


Medical Examiners will hold examinations 
for license to practice veterinary medicine 
in Oklahoma on May 26-27, 1953, in the 


Clinic Building, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. Applications should be mailed before 
these dates to Dr. J. B. Corcoran, 127 N.W. 
23rd Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (TEX '50) and Mrs. Erwin Lloyd Soyars, 
London, 


England, and San Antonio, Texas, 
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announce the birth of a daughter, Lorraine 
Gayle McKay, on Nov. 7, 1952. 

Dr. (ISC '43) and Mrs. R. C. Brager, Ham- 
mond, Ind., announce the birth of Betsy Louise 
on Jan. 22, 1953. She joins John who is 5 years 
old and Jeffrey, 4. 

Dr. (OVC '52) and Mrs. Roy W. Spracklin, 


Hannon, Ont., announce the birth of a son, 
Robert Paul, on Feb. 17, 1953. 
Dr. (MSC °'51) and Mrs. William F. Wal- 


quist, Roseville, Mich., announce the birth of 
a son, Paul M., on Feb. 18, 1953. 

Dr. (ISC °43) and Mrs. Harlan M. Stanton, 
Park Forest, Ill, announce the birth of a son, 
Paul James, on March 14, 1953. 

Dr. (ONT °38) and Mrs. Leonard Tovell, 
Chicago, IIl., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Patricia, on March 17, 1953. 

Dr. (KSC °52) and Mrs. H. C. Schoonover, 
Caldwell, Kan., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Bonnie Sue, on March 21, 1953. 


DEATHS 


Harry E. Barker (COR '13), Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., died recently. Dr. Barker was a general 
practitioner. 

Edgar S. Brown (ONT '23), New Dundee, 


Ont., died recently. Dr. Brown was a general 
practitioner. 
Alexander Burr (HAV '89), 85, Boston, 


Mass., died March 16, 1953. Dr. Burr was vet- 
erinarian for the City of Boston from 1889 to 
1937 when he retired. 

*George A. Clark (CVC ‘'16), 65, Toronto, 
Ont., died Jan, 25, 1953. Dr. Clark was a mem- 
ber of the Ontario Veterinary Association and 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1922. He is 
survived by his widow. 

*Ralph H. Crowell (KCV '13), 65, Anna, 
Ill, died March 2, 1953. Dr. Crowell was a 


government meat inspector in Chicago for 
twenty-five years. He retired and moved to 


Anna in August, 1952. He is survived by his 
widow and two sisters. Dr. Crowell was ad- 
mitted to the AV MA in 1944, 

Thomas A. Donald (KCV '92), Lincoln, IIL, 
died Oct. 28, 1952. Dr. Donald had specialized 
in equine practice. He is survived by his widow. 

Carl W. Dwyer (MSC ’21), 58, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt., died Dec. 16, 1952, following a long 
illness. Dr. Dwyer had practiced in the Enos- 
burg Falls area for many years. 

John Van Enenaam (MCK 'I1), Houston, 
Texas, died Jan. 13, 1953. Dr. Enenaam was 
employed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

*Eugene Ferron (UP '14), 59, Sewickley, 
Pa., died Feb. 18, 1953. Dr. Ferron was a gen- 
eral practitioner. He was a member of the 
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Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association 
and of the AVMA, 

John F. Fisher (ONT '86), 90, Brandon, Man., 
died Feb, 26, 1953. Dr. Fisher had practiced 
for more than sixty years in Brandon. He had 
retired recently. 

Joseph M. Greiner (IND ‘'00), 72, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., died Dec. 7, 1952. Dr. Greiner 
had retired from general practice several years 
ago. 

Charles L. Haas (OVC '96), 81, Bristol, 
Ind., died Dec. 21, 1952. Dr. Haas, once vet- 
erinarian with a large circus, had retired several 
years ago. 

Joseph K. Hogan (KCV ‘14), 65, Corning, 
lowa, died Jan. 8, 1953. Dr. Hogan had retired 
from practice. 

Grant S. Hopkins (NYA ’00), 87, Ithaca, 
N. Y., died Dee. 21, 1952. Dr. Hopkins was 
professor emeritus of veterinary anatomy at 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca. 
He had taught at the College since 1890 and 
had been head of the Department of Veterinary 
Anatomy from 1903 until his retirement in 
1934. 

Murray V. C. Howes (COR '10), 65, Port- 
land, Ore., died Nov. 27, 1952. Dr. Howes, 
one-time veterinarian for the Portland City Zoo, 
had conducted a small animal practice for sev- 
eral years. 

Waldo H. Johnson (COL ‘'13), Kingman, 
Dr. Johnson was a 
general practitioner. He was a member of the 
Kansas State Veterinary Medical Association. 

Thomas B. Jones (KCV '07), 68, Escondido, 
Calif., died Dec. 13, 1952. Dr. Jones was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
He had been a member of the AVMA. 

B. F. Kennelly (CVC '17), Woodstock, IIL, 
died recently. Dr. Kennelly was county veteri- 
narian for McHenry County. 

Claude W. King (OSU '22), Trenton, Ohio, 
died in July, 1950. Dr. King was a general 
practitioner. He is survived by his widow. 

Frederick F. Koenig (COR '09), 69, James- 
town, N. Y., died Dec. 30, 1952. Dr. Koenig 
was a general practitioner. He was a member 
of the New York State and Western New York 
Veterinary Medical Associations and had been 
a member of the AVMA. 

J. Karl Leaverton (WSC '29), Portland, Ore., 
died Sept. 28, 1952. Dr. Leaverton was a small 
animal practitioner. 

*George D. McIntyre (ONT '11), 70, North 
Branch, Mich., died Jan. 27, 1953. Dr. McIntyre 
was a general practitioner. He was admitted to 
the AVMA in 1919, 

E. J. MacLachlan (ONT '17), Jackson, Mich., 
died March 22, 1951. Dr. MacLachlan was 
director of the Department of Health in Jack- 
son. He is survived by his widow. 

George L. McQueen (WSC '38), Warren, 
Ore., died Jan. 15, 1953. Dr. McQueen was 


Kan., died Jan. 20, 1953. 
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employed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

Lee W. Marner (MCK '18), 58, Omaha, Neb., 
died Jan. 15, 1953. Dr. Marner was employed 
by the UL. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Frank E. Maxwell (ONT ’16), Barrie, Ont., 
died recently. Dr. Maxwell was a general prac- 
titioner. 

Alvah E. Metzger (CVC '93), 85, Clyde, 
Ohio, died Jan. 4, 1953. In addition to his 
veterinary practice, Dr. Metzger was also presi- 
dent of the Clyde Savings Bank. 

H. H. Newcomb (MCG '97), 80, Ivoryton, 
Conn., died Sept. 18, 1952. Dr. Newcomb had 
been consultant for Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. 

*Howard L. Ormiston (ISC '46), 29, Indi- 
anola, lowa, died Jan. 7, 1953. Dr. Ormiston 
was a general practitioner. He was admitted 
to the AV MA in 1946. 

William E. Patterson (KCV '09), 80, Prairie 
Village, Kan., died Feb. 6, 1953, after an illness 
of several months. Dr. Patterson was employed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry until 
his retirement in 1946. In 1947, he accepted 
appointment as meat inspector for Kansas City, 
Mo. He retired in July, 1952, because of poor 
health. Dr. Patterson is survived by one 
daughter. 

*John O. F. Price (ONT ’91), 85, Algona, 
lowa, died Feb. 17, 1953. Dr. Price, who had 
been employed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, had retired recently. He is survived 
by his widow. Dr, Price was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1904, 

A. B. Sexmith (ONT '04), Charlotte, Mich., 
died Aug. 11, 1952. Dr. Sexmith was a general 
practitioner. 

*Leroy R. Stauffer (OSU '25), 60, Detroit, 
Mich., died early in 1953. Dr. Stauffer was a 
member of the Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1926. 

*William B. Switzer (OVC '93), Oswego, 
N. Y., died in February, 1953. Dr. Switzer, a 
general practitioner, was admitted to the 
\VMA in 1913. 

*Fred J. Tacke (OSU '39), 36, Evanston, IIL, 
died March 14, 1953. Dr. Tacke was a member 
of the Chicago and Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Associations. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1939, 

John Thomas (AVC '97), 79, Wells River, 
Vt., died Oct. 16, 1952. During the fifty years 
he was in practice in Wells River, Dr. Thomas 
was a great inspiration to veterinarians in 
Vermont. He had been a member of the 
AVMA. 

William A. Walker (KCV '14), 61, Golconda, 
Ill, died Jan. 21, 1953. Dr. Walker had just 
been appointed as veterinarian of the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Live- 
stock Industry. He is survived by his widow. 


kIndicates members of the AVMA. 
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Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


MEETINGS 


International Fertility Association. World 
conference. Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City, May 25-31, 1953. Abner I. Weisman, 
M.D., 1160 Fifth Ave. New York 29, N.Y., 
Chairman, Committee on Arrangements. 

Texas A. & M. College. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas, June 4-5, 1953. R. D. Turk, chairman. 

Kansas State College. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan., June 
5-6, 1953. E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Wisconsin, University of. Postgraduate con- 
ference for veterinarians. Department of 
Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., June 8-10, 1953. C. A. 
Brandly, chairman. 

Montana Veterinary Medical Association. 
nual meeting. Bozeman, Mont., June 11-13, 
1953. E. A. Tunnicliff, Bozeman, Mont., 
secretary. 

North Dakota State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Minot, N. Dak., 
June 14-16, 1953. D. F. Eveleth, Department 
of Veterinary Science, State College Station, 
Fargo, N. Dak., secretary. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., June 21-23, 1953. Chas. C. Rife, 
420 Edgewood Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga, 
secretary. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and South Carolina State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. Joint meeting. 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. Car., 
June 29-30, 1953. C. W. Young, Mocksville, 
N. Car., secretary, North Carolina Associa- 
tion. 

South Carolina State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and North Carolina State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. Joint meeting. 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. Car., 
June 29-30, 1953. R. A. Mays, P. O. Box 
1147, Columbia 1, S. Car., secretary, South 
Carolina Association. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual June meeting. Lafayette Hotel, Long 
Beach, Calif., June 22-24, 1953. Charles S. 
Travers, 3004 16th St., Room 208, San Fran- 
cisco 3,.Calif., executive secretary. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations. 
ference. 


An- 


Joint con- 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, 


N. B., June 23-25, 1953. J. F. Frank, Sack- 
ville, N. B., secretary, joint committee. 
Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual summer meeting. George Washing- 
ton 


Hotel, Ocean City, Md., June 25-26, 


1953. John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, 
secretary. 

Missouri, University of. Annual short course 
for graduate veterinarians. School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., June 29-30, 1953. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual summer meeting. Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., July 8-9, 1953. T. J. Stearns, 
Room 216, Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., July 20-23, 1953. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., execu- 
tive secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Sept. 14-16, 1953. J. S. Halat, 803 
Varick St., Utica, N. Y., acting executive 
secretary. 

Alabama Annual Conference for Veterinarians. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Sept. 
17-19, 1953. R. S. Sugg, dean. 

Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station. An- 
nual short course for veterinarians. Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, 
Ga., Oct. 12-13, 1953. Peter H. Langer, sec- 
retary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14-16, 1953. R. 
D. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Oct. 15-16, 1953. Wayne W. Thomp- 
son, Earlville, lowa, secretary. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., Oct. 16-17, 1953. R. M. Scott, 2419 
S. Main St., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Viking, Newport, 
R. I., Oct. 18-20, 1953. James W. Armstrong, 
296 Auburn St., Cranston, R. I., president. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual 
conference for veterinarians. New York State 


Md., 


Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 6-8, 1954. W. A. Hagan, 
dean. 


Kansas State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Broadview Hotel, Wichita, 
Kan., Jan. 18-20, 1954, K. Maynard Curts, 
Kansas City, Kan., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Two members of the 
Gaines Research Ken- 
nels staff, shown here, 
treating a pup in the 
Examination Room. 


ume Fetow win A BIG ruruee 


“Spike” is a very important beagle. He 
may never take Best in Show, but his role 
in life could very well determine future 
blue ribbon winners. You see, “Spike” is 
one of the many dogs at the Gaines Re- 
search Kennels who plays an active part 
in the test feedings and other scientific 
studies relating to better dog nutrition. 

It was after many years of such study at 
the famous Gaines Research Kennels and 
Laboratories that Gaines produced new 
Homogenized Gaines Meal. This is the 
only dog food product in America that 
guarantees uniform nourishment. 


By a unique Gaines process, uniformly 
balanced amounts of all important food 
essentials known to be needed by dogs are 
provided in every package, every mouthful, 
every granule. Because of this uniformity 
in texture and content, Gaines Meal is more 
appetizing and more assimilable. In fact, 
many dogs relish it when fed dry—just as it 
comes from the package, making Gaines 
Meal excellent for self-feeding methods. 
These are some of the im- 
portant reasons why you can 
recommend Gaines Meal 
with complete confidence. 
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Autoclave — and Boiler 
Both fully automatic, 
cast in bronze. Lighted 
double cabinet. Four 
glass shelves. Non-rust 
aluminum base. 


Castle "46" 
Specialist's Light— 
Free-swinging light 
rotates to any posi- 
tion. Off-set arm 
centers light over 
table. Adjusts from 
4’ to 6'-3", Cream 
enamel; brown base. 
4 casters, 


Speed-Clove Sterilizer 
Fully automatic. Auto- 
clave sterilization of in- 
struments, gloves, dress- 
ings in 4 to 7 min. 
Weighs 15 Ibs. 


Mail coupon for Free Folder 
on Lights and Sterilizers 


... that make work easier in 
the small animal hospital 


Large hospital or small, Wilmot Castle 
has a complete line of lights and sterilizers to 
help your veterinary practice. 

Send for free folder on Castle lights and 
sterilizers . . . and see how they can make 
work easier in your clinic or hospital. 


to: Wilmot Castle Co. 
1139A University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


(1) Send free folder on lights and sterilizers 
I'd like a representative to call 


City State 


if, LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS 


| 
| 
Name 
| Address | 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. David 
E. Madsen, 44 South 4th St., San Jose, Calif., 
secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 

Central California’ Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
W. E. Smith, 516 Oatman, Sanger, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Mr. Earl D. Adams, Greensboro, N. 
Car., secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, IIl., secretary. 

Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. J. R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, Iowa, secretary. 


Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 
West Union, Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 


Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. George A. Franz, 3667a Mar- 
celine Terrace, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 


Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Viking Stainless Steel 


What RANE. A C products 


mean fo the profession 


RANFAC products are precision made of se- 
lected material, durable, well balanced and easy 
to operate. 

RANFAC products when compared with any 
other veterinary instruments prove their worth. 
Manufactured by THE RANDALL FAICHNEY 
CORPORATION, noted for precision made VET- 
ERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instru- 


ments for over sixty-three years. 


Viking Veterinary 
Thermometers. 


299 MARGINAL STREET BOSTON 28, MASS., U.S.A. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog . 


\ | 
Dure-Viking s / 
| 2 
| 
af 
, 
RANFAC 
HEH 
| 
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Know Those 


YOUR Side 
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When placing orders, remember these companies 


who are actively working for the interests of the 


veterinary profession. 


Check over the list below. These are the members 


of Associated Serum Producers. They underwrite the 


nation-wide public relations campaign for the profes- 


sion seeking to build up your practice and defend 


veterinarians against unethical interests. 


These companies sell to VETERINARIANS ON 


LY. . . never to lay outlets. When you place an order 


with one of these companies, you help protect the 


future of your profession, and your own future. 


The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
Liberty Laboratories Blue Cross Serum Co. 
Missouri Valley Serum Co. The Columbus Serum Co. 


The National Laboratories Corp. 
Norden Laboratories 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 


Pitman-Moore Co. The Corn States Serum Co. 
Sioux City Serum Co. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
Sioux Falls Serum Co. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


Associstes 


e@eeee ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


x 
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Hill's Prescription 
— Diets 
== for DOGS and CATS 


ry 
| 


Available only to 


Graduate Veterinarians 


— ards Ipe | 


SPECIAL FORMULAE 


k/d—for Nepnritic Conditions 
1/d—for Obesity Correction 
/d—for Reproduction & Lactation 
1/d—for Intestinal Disorders 


Nature's food for dogs 
and cats. Feed raw or 
it can be mixed raw with 
dry food or cereal. 


For U.S. Inspected Horse Meat 
already cooked, feed HILL'S 
CANNED HORSE MEAT — 
ready to serve alone or can be 
mixed with dry or cereal food. 


For general hospital 
feeding, use Hill's Dog 
Food with the Seal of 
Approval of A.V.M.A 
and A.A.H.A. “Tested 
and Approved.” 


(Inquiry form for graduate veterinarians only) A 
HILL PACKING CO., Box 148, Topeka, Kan. 


Send information on therapeutic feeding [) 
Send information on other Hill products [) 


(COMING MEE TINGS 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, III. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, Ill., secretary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
E. M. Lang, 716 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. T. M. Eagle, Parkville, Route 2, 
Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo. K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Richard 
A. Stiern, 17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., 
secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 


Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prcehal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron §S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month, at Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Bruce Hostrawser, 
2621 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend, Ind., 
secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 
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MILK FORMULA 


for DOGS and 
PUPS... 


EEBLES DOG-KIT is a milk formula 
like bitch’s milk — high in fat, high in 
protein, and low in lactose. The protein 
of DOG-KIT is derived entirely from 
milk and contains the ten amino acids re- 
uired by a dog for proper growth. The 
contained in Peebles’ DOG-KIT 1s 
lard in the form of a vitamin fortified 
emulsion. In this finely homogenized eas- 
ily digestible form, lard, with its high con- 
tent of unsaturated fatty acids, is the ideal 
form of fat so essential yet frequently in- 
adequate in dog rations. Lactose, the only 
carbohydrate in DOG-KIT, is present at a 
level comparable to that in bitch’s milk. 
Thus, the diarrhea that frequently results 
from the high level of lactose present in 
cow's milk is avoided. 


Ts unique milk formula can be used 
to completely replace bitch’s milk 
— for raising motherless pups, for supple- 
mental feeding of large litters, and for 
feeding runts Pups weaned on Peebles’ PSS 


DOG-KIT bloom forth with sleek glossy WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
coat, firm flesh, and strong straight bones. 411B Street, Dept. DK 
DOG-KIT makes an ideal supplement to lif 

an Francisco, California 


the diet of any adult dog, for building up 

underweight and malnourished dogs, for Please send me free of charge your booklet which con- 
therapeutic feeding where an easily di- tains many helpful suggestions about bottle feeding, 
gestible and highly palatable food is re- ing and conditioning dogs. 

quired, and to adequately meet the special 3 a 
nutritional demands of pregnant and lac- 
tating bitches. 


DKA-14 


WA 
AA UN Peebies’ Milk Formuig 
\ With FORTIFIED Far EMUL Sion 
CS, \v Carbonydrate ( Lactose 17% 
Vitamin 8, (Thiamin) 460 me. 
Vitamin B, Ribotiayin) 12.00 mg 
Vitamin 8, Pyridoxine) 40.00 me. 
Vitamin nak 50 Ly, 
Methioning 3.00 gm, 
Pantothenic 80.00 mg 
Plus 
Chioring Magnesium 
Cobait Manganese 
Copper Potas Sium 
Folic Aciq Sodium 
loding Sultur 
Iron Zing 
city 
STATE 
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SYMBOL OF q QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 
| Ib. can (12 to omades —$ 82 per |b. 
.79 per |b. 
25 Ib. drum per |b. 
150 Ib. drum 70 per |b. 


PHEN © BOLES® 


12'/ gram Bolus—Box of 25 . 
gram Bolus—Box of 100 . 
2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100 .. 
PEST CONTROL 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 
10% gamma isomer wettable 
6 Ib. bag 38c per |b. 
4-6 |b. bags 33 per Ib. 
8-6 Ib. bags 30c per lb. 
METHOXYCHLOR 50% WETTABLE 
‘“*MARLATE”’ 50 (DuPont) 
4 Ib. bag 78c per Ib. 
6-4 Ib. bags 74c¢ per |b. 
12-4 Ib. bags ‘ 70c per |b. 
DDT 50°% WETTABLE POWDER 
| Ib. bag (12 per ....45¢ per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 38c per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 36c per Ib. 
DDT TECHNICAL POWDER 
for preparing oil spray solutions 
Ib. can (12 per case) 60 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum 55c¢ per |b. 
SODIUM FLUORIDE TINTED 
5 lb. drum 
25 |b. drum 
SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 
10 Ib. drum ....... 1.70 per lb. 
25 Ib. drum ............ 1.65 per lb. 
100 Ib. drum .. 1.55 per Ib. 
SULFATHIAZOLE sopiuM USP 


POWDER 
| Ib. bottle $4.20 per Ib. 
5 |b. bottle 4.10 per Ib. 


SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 


Write for Ounelil Price List 
Terms 1% 10 days net 30 F.0.B. Chicago 


Freight Allowed on Shipments of 100 Lhs. or More 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1112 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


38c per |b. 
32¢ per |b. 
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Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 S. Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Hum- 
bolt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday 
of each month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
C. Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63 St., New York City. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y.. 
secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 


through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 


Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 
Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 

Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except July and August. W. C. Schilb, 4312 
N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secre- 
tary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, 
Calif. R. E. Hoadley, Coachella, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. G. V. 
McCranie, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, 1, the third Wednesday of each month, 


(Continued on p 39) 
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in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Victor T. Oliver, 9705 S.W. Barbur Blvd., 
Portland 19, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. H. 
M. Strandberg, 203 D St., Petaluma, Calif., 
secretary. 

Roanoke-Tar (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Friday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. C. B. Randall, 
Kinston, N. Car., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Wednesday of each month. F. Fer- 
guson, 1702 S. Dort Highway, Flint, Mich., 
secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Warren J. Dedrick, 904 S. Lemon, El Cajon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 

Medical Association, Friday evenings every 
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sixth week. Dee Wodars McDermott, 5879 
Hollister, Coleta, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
R. W. Sprowl, 11756 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director's Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 

Fifteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1953. Dr. L. 
de Blieck, Soestdijkseweg 113N., Bilthoven, 
Netherlands, secretary, Permanent Commit- 
tee. (U. S. Committee: Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
N. Y. State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
chairman; Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., secretary.) 

Sixth International Congress for Microbiology. 
Citta Universitaria, Rome, Italy, Sept. 6-12, 
1953. G. Sanarelli, Citta Universitaria, Rome, 
Italy, secretary 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


FUNGASARC 


for the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 


Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- 


dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks. 
Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin. 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 
mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon 


makes four. 
Gallon Quart 
$43-95 $4.00 
Makes 4 gallons Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Osco Chemical Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2157, Atianta 1, Georgia 


Veterinarians Prefer 
STEWART _ 
CLIPMASTER 


Dogs, Horses 
Cows, Mules 
faster, better 


Clip your animals the fast, easy 
way with the new Sunbeam Stewart 
electric Clipmaster. Has quiet, Fits 
powerful, air-cooled, ball-bearing 
motor inside the cool Easy-Grip 
handle. Anti-friction tension control 
assures perfect tension between 
blades, provides easy adjustment. 
$37.95 (Colorado and West $38.25). 
Special bottom clipping blades for all breeds of 
dogs. Grooming brush, drill head, sheep shearing 
attachments, give Clipmaster year ‘round use. 


Sinbeim CORPORATION 


(formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) 
Dept. 47, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Your Clipmaster 


= 
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“Water-Proof"” 


5 COMPARTMENT STALLS 


ATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Bottoms are water- -proot trays with turned 
edges, heavily 
angle iron frames. 


welded to frame. eavily galv 


c wy Assembled. 

Overall wide x high x deep. 


Stalls Stand 6 In. off Floor. 


KENNEL RUNS 
The low cost will surprise you! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Pane! Runs insure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link febric is rust resistant, 
cannot be s: locked by INNER 
BAR FRAME. WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
together. No batt holes to match. Portable or 
permanent 

Made in pipe 8 your requirements. 

4, 5. and Lengths 2 to 

14 ft. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 


Ornamental and Miscellaneous tron. 


FORD FENCE CO., Inc. 


6542 Westfield Boulevard 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS 


=— Bruises, Self 


sucking, 
Smashed teats. 


Waterproof bag serves as a container for 
medicinal solutions. Three sizes, small, 900- 
1100 Ib. cows; medium, 1100-1600 Ib. cows; 
large, over 1600 Ib. cows, 

Price, $17 retail. 
Professional discount, 30%. 
Write to Dept. Vi 


FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY co., 
Franksville, Wis. 


Merger of Merck and Sharpe & Dohme 


Newspaper dispatches early in March carried 
the story of a merger of Merck & Co., Inc., of 
Rahway, N. J., and Sharpe and Dohme, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, under terms approved by the boards 
of directors of both companies for submission to 
stockholders early in May. The merger will 
unite the business of one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of fine and medicinal chemicals, with a 
pharmaceutical firm established more than 100 
years ago which processes medicinal substances 
into finished form for the professions and trades. 
The name of the combined company will be 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


The Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
have published a comprehensive disserta- 
tion entitled, “The Concept of Ketosis as an 


Endocrine Disturbance,” which is_ well 
worth reading. It is rather long and some- 
what repetitious but it reviews most of the 
literature on ketosis in cattle. It also in- 
troduces Armour’s new therapeutic agent 
for ketosis, adrenomone, an anterior pitui- 
tary preparation containing ACTH. It is 
especially prepared for, and will be sold 
only to, veterinarians. 


Radiology 


in Small Animal Practice 


By Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D. 
with a chapter on 


Radiotherapy 


by Myron Thom, B.S., D.V.M. 


U.S.A. Beyond this limit the price is Eight Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($8. = Pi U.S. Funds. 


American Veterinary Publications, Inc. 
Box 872, Evanston, Illinois 


an 
== 
Prevent caking, 
$179.90 
: 
A DOUBLE SAFETY 
\ FRAMED. 
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Buy the Year! 


VAN-DON Special 
\ eterinarian’s Table 


$ 

F.0. 8. 
Chicage 


Ideal for Examination or Operating 
. . . Well-Built to Last Years Longer 


This amazingly low cost Van-Don “Special” Veterinarian’s Table 
offers most of the features usually found only in de luxe models. 
Made of the finest materials, it fills every need of small animal hos- 


@ Scratch-resistant top-—61” x 22” pitals and private establishments. Full-size top provides 1342 square 
inches of acid-resisting working surface—easy to keep clean. 

Heavy, circular 20” mon-tip cast iron base is drilled for permanent 

installation. Single pier construction with 5” column finished in 

triple-coated white enamel. Table top, 37” high, assures maximum 

tees ighly-p convenience and ease of operation. Table is fully guaranteed as to 


workmanship and materials. 


@ Top is free of sharp edges. Injury to 
animals is pochivety AN UNBEATABLE VALUE — Don't Delay! 
@ Advantages of split or vertical top 
arrangement are combined with fat Standard Model {porcelain enamel top) .............. $ 99.50 
surface top. De Luxe Model (stainless steel top) .................. $139.50 
Operate with minimum strain on ani- (Prices subi . 
. ; ject to change without notice) 
mal's stomach muscles while spaying. Bonk references: First National Bank, Chicago 


VAN-DON VETERINARY SUPPLY COMPANY 
621 South Plymouth Court, Chicago §, Ill. 


Please ship by freight, f.0.b. Chicago, one Van-Don “Special” Veterinarian’s 
Table, as indicated, on the terms checked below: 


(CD Standard 0 De Luxe 
(0 CASH remittance in full, less 5% for cash, is attached. 
0 C.O.D. 25% deposit, required on all C.O.D. orders, is attached. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
100 IN STOCK 


ALL ALUMINUM INDOOR KENNEL 


5 Compartment Kennels $169.50 
Water-proof, sheets heavily galvanized, steel. 1%” 
angle steel welded frames. Doors—9 ga. 1%” steel 
mesh with steel tubular frame. Assembled complete. 
5’ 6” high. 6 ft. long, 6 in. off ground. Painted— 
175 in stock, 

Compare before you buy and you will agree that our 
kennel is excellently constructed, more costlier materials 
used, cheaper in price and you actually save from $25.00 
to $75.00 for the same kennel constructed elsewhere. 
Each compartment has drain gutter, no standing water. 
All floors are flush for easy cleaning. Over 3,000 
satisfied customers. 

Write For Free 16-Page Catalog. 


DEE-CHICAGO MFG. CO 
Mire. ef Oey Crates, Eauipt. & Supplies Since 1912 
7600 Campbell Ave, AE 77-3300, Chicage 79, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five five ‘words or less, $2. 50; 8 cents cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date r of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


# QUICK AND SAFE + 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, Inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 


Single Bottle... . $2.00 
3and 1 free......5.00 
6 and 2 free......9.00 
12 and 4 free....17.00 
24 and 4 free. . . .28.00 
Advantages of using ‘““M.A.C.” 
Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Only one application in 24 hours. 
Does not irritate the skin. 
More prompt than blisters. 
More humane than firing. 
Write for Descriptive Price Sheet 
of Veterinary Dispensing Products. 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


WANTED—able veterinarian to take full charge 
of busy small animal hospital, New York State. 
Owner in service. Opportunity for financial gain, 
Comfortable apartment included. Address “Box 
C 8,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—veterinarian for permanent position 
on staff of an excellently equipped hospital serving 
a busy mixed practice in the Southeast. Give pro- 
fessional qualifications. Will answer all letters and 
return any photos. Address “Box F 4,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED | VETERINARIAN—for for small animal 
practice in Ohio. Permanent position; a future for 
partnership. Salary plus commission. Single house 
residence. Address “Box G 4,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


WANTED- competent, honest graduate to assist 
with mixed practice near Chicago. References and 
Permanent; good opportunity. Address 
“Box G 9,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED- -assistant for mixed country practice, 
northern Northeast; 80% large animals. Must be 
graduate of recognized school and willing worker. 


Address “Box G 10,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


VET ERINARIAN WANTE D applications are in- 
vited for an annually rotating clinical and research 
internship. Employment equally divided between re- 
search and practice. Laboratory, surgical, x-ray, and 
library facilities available. Salary $3,000 per annum. 
Massachusetts license essential. Address Dr. Marcus 
M. Mason, 20 Harvard St., Worcester, Mass. 


Excellent opportunity with prominent New Jersey 
ethical pharmaceutical company for veterinarian 
interested in research staff position. Prefer man 


(Continued on p. 44) 


40 years of service to the veterinary field 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC. 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


THE PRACTITION 


When you buy, buy from an ethical house 


“Jhe Genuine” THE BEST BUY 
The ONLY PL Ywees gree whieh weed 
Wil WoT BEND OR RUST. 
FREE LETTERING OM ALL CRATES. 
| | | 
| 
x JERS MOUSE 
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...again 
this year 


TELEVISED 


SURGE 


at the A. A.H.A. Meeting in Minneapolis 


Once more, “closed circuit” televised surgical 

and laboratory demonstrations will be an outstanding 
attraction at the meeting of the American 

Animal Hospital Association: Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, May 6-9, 1953. 

In cooperation with Radio Corporation of America, 
the Allied organization cordially invites you to 


this “surgeon’s eye” view of these operations. 


sponsore® 


ALLIED LABO 


* 
» 
; 
‘ 
a 
a3 
‘ 
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Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 
IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 
IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, and easily maintained; 
galvanized materials; removable pans; hand 
woven wire mesh doors, maximum light 
and ventilation; sized for dogs and cats; 
removable partitions; shipped crated; easily 


East Riven Wine Wonks 


39-40 Twenty-first St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from »%. 12) 


with some industrial experience. Will consider 
June graduates. Send complete resume and salary 
requirements. Address “Box G 21,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


WANTED—June, 1953, graduate as assistant in 
small animal hospital in New York City. Experience 
not essential. Opportunity for experience and ad- 
vancement. State salary requirements. Address “Box 
G 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—veterinary pathologist for established 
diagnostic laboratory in New York. State full 
particulars of experience and education in first letter. 
Address “Box G 19,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED STUDENT—summer position in small 
animal hospital in New York City. Experience un- 
necessary. Excellent opportunity for experience. 
Address “ “Box G 23,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—licensed veterinarian for modern 
small animal practice in New York State. Oppor- 
tunity for progressively-minded individual. Excellent 
Give qualifications and salary desired. 
Address “Box G 24,” /o Jou RNAL of f the AVMA. 


WANTED—a veterinarian for permanent posi- 
tion on staff of four-veterinarian mixed practice in 
New Jersey. New small animal hospital, unexcelled 
facilities. Good roads and schools. State experience, 
salary expected, and references in first letter. Will 
answer all letters and return any photos. Address 
“Box G 31,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Udder Infusion Ointment 
Each 20 gram udder tip tube contains: 
Procaine penicillin 100,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin 100 mg. 
Sulfanilamide 30 gr. 
Sulfathiazole 30 gr. 
Bigger tube — Easier to handle 


Larger volume permits thorough 
dispersion of medicaments 


Higher Sulfa content — 60 grains per tube 
Packaged in cartons of 6 tubes 
6 tubes ........ 3.00 doz, 
gross 
Select Pharmaceuticals for 


the Veterinary Profession 
since 1918 


~ WANTED—summer job with veterinarian. Com- 
pleted first year in AVMA-approved school; one 
summer's experience on a farm; two years’ expe- 
rience as handyman with small animal practitioner. 
Desire work in large animal, or mixed, practice. 
_more important than salary. Address 
“Box G 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate of AVMA- approved school, six years’ 
experience, desires position in small animal practice. 
Would lease with option to buy. California only; 
married, veteran. Address “Box F 6,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 46) 


bloodless castrator 
The “Burdizzo” eliminates 
castration losses . . . no shrink 
. . No infections . . . no 
screwworm risks! Order 

from Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Kansas City 10, Missouri 


? 

assembled. 
ke 

. THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 

| manufacturers 

Wanted—Positions 

MASTYN 

. 
~ 

KANSAS CITY. KANSAS Sole M 
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21 YEARS OF SUCCESS 
.eethat’s the record behind FRISKIES! 


WHEN YOU RAISE DOGS FOR A 
LVING YOU HAVE TO BE SURE! 


| 


AS YOU KNOW, it’s mighty 
important to feeda ration 
that’s been tested and 
proven! 
AND FRISKIES CUBES is just 
such a dog food! For it 
has been fed successfully 
to generations of dogs of 
all sizes and types. 
THAT’S BECAUSE Friskies 
Cubes provide every food 
element dogs are known 
to need-in crunchy, ready- 
to-feed form that pro- 
vides excellent exercise BASED ON 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in animal 
for teeth and gums. nutrition, the famous Friskies formula 
FRISKIES is a combination means you are feeding a thoroughly tested 
of 19 separate, high-qual- 40g food. 
ity ingredients that pro- Tested for generations! Friskies has been 
vide variety at every meal checked and tested on dogs of all sizes 
‘ ... With a good “meaty” and types. At the Friskies Research Ken- 
smell and taste dogs love. nels on the famous Carnation Milk Farm, 
ALL TYPES OF FRISKIES generations of healthy, happy 
CONTAIN CHLOROPHYLLIN dogs have been raised ona 
TO CONTROL DOG ODORS diet of Friskies alone. 


FRISKIES MEAL, same fa- 
mous formula as Friskies KEEP YOUR DOG 
Cubes ...has 19 separate FRISKY WITH 


high-quality ingredients 
blended into a true-type ‘pos Oo 
meal. Mixed with water, 
it has a tempting texture 
and delicious ‘‘meaty”’ 
smell and taste! 


Meal of Chompions’’ 
ALBERS MILLING COMPANY - A DIVISION OF CARNATION COMPANY 


ma 
t 
| ~ 
4 Cubes and \ if 
‘ 
tae 


Supplies Everything 
but Water! 


Water is 
cheap—and 
it’s the only 
thing you 
have to add 
to Kasco 
Complete 
Dog Ration! 
Kasco and 
water makes 

a complete, perfect meal for 

any normal dog. 

KASCO MILLS, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO . WAVERLY, WY. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 44) 


POSITION WANTED—veterinarian (Ind. '14) 
wishes to work with practitioner on salary. Have 
Iowa license. Address “Box G 11," c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—desire permanent associa- 
tion with small animal practitioner in Washington, 
D.C., or vicinity. Graduate of approved school, 
small animal experience, married, draft exempt. 
References. Address “Box G 16,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


~ Minnesota student completing Junior year wants 
to spend summer, 1953, with general practitioner in 
the Minnesota-Wisconsin-lowa area. Address “Box 
G 26,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—in Public Health work 
by experienced veterinarian, age 30, married, good 
references. Will receive master of public health de- 
gree in June from an A.P.H.A.-approved university. 


Address “Box G 28,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian, aduate of approved 
school, desires vacation relief work. Address “Box 
G 29,” 


G2 c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED POSITION—in mixed practice, or 
small animal hospital. Experienced; give salary and 
details. Would consider purchase with $10,000 
maximum down payment. Address ‘Box G 30,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—six y years" experience in 
small animal medicine, surgery, and hospital man- 
agement. Graduate of an approved school, 35 years 


IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 
Also available in removable tray style. or 


plain, flat floor style in 3, 5, 7. or 12 cage 
units. 
Note new style Bar Doors — Door frames, 
top and bottom, made of | inch tubes; water 
runs off instead of remaining on door frame. 
IMPROVED DOG DRYER WITH 
ENTIRELY TRANSPARENT DOORS 
Write for NEW cage booklet; also dryer folder 
The 1953 price list is now available 


Baltimore Wire & Iron Works 
514 N. Jasper Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 


(Continued on p. 32) 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or razor 
blade Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into position. 
Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Tom a 
lifetime with minimum care. — of design and construction 
reduces possibility of breakage mechanical 

failure. Forms immediately Sreilable to pre- 

vide distinctive marking of these breeds: 


Boxer — postpaid $15.00 


These patented ‘‘championship”’ 

terned after markings of winners of ten 
in show competition. 

made on special order. 

only. Send check or money order. 


MacALLAN- LABORATORIES 


Route No 2, Box 420 “Lansing, Michigan 


DE LUXE CAGES ————.— 
Doberman — postpaid $15.00 
Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 ~~ a 
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Thalisul 


for 
intestinal bacterial 
infections of animals 


e THALISUL relatively 


non-toxic. 
e THALISUL is absorbed in- 


to the intestinal wall. i Ve 
e THALISUL produces effec- 


tive concentrations in the 
intestines. 


» THALISUL is only sparing- 
ly absorbed into the blood 
stream. 


e THALISUL is_ effective 
against intestinal infections 


Supplied in 05 Gm, 


in dogs’ and calf scours. (7.7 gr.) and 2 Gm. 
(30 gr.) tablets in 


Bottles of 100 and 500 


MASSENGILL Bristol, Tenn. 


Veterinary Division 


THALISUL 


ref. 


Rogoff, George, Phthalylsulfacetamide in 
Vetermary Medicine, Jauma (Sept. 1950) 


Christian, A. B., To Be Published 


. 
a NEW non systemic sulfonamide E 

q 

= | wp ft 


BAY. 


LAKE OF BAYS 
AND GEORGIAN 


Jo Roseda/e, 
St Andrews. 


Thornhill, 
& Summit Golf Clubs. 


FROM MUSKOKA LAKES 


5 Mi 


2. Frontenac Arms 
3. King Edward 

4. Prince George 
5. Royal York 


. Walker House 
. Waverley 

. Westminster 

. Park Plaza 

. Selby 


A. Baseball Stadium 
B. Casa Loma 


C. Royal Ontario 
Museum 


D. Hart House 


Wyre 
ZS TO TORONTO ISLANDS 


E. University of 
Toronto 
F. Parliament Buildings 


G. Art Gallery of 
Toronto 


H. Union Station 


a 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — TORONTO CONVENTION 


Ninetieth Annual AVMA Meeting, July 20-23, 1953 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
' Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


HOTELS AND RATES 
; HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
1. The Barclay $4.50 up $6.00-8.00 up $7.50-8.50 up 
2. Frontenac Arms $6.00 $8.00 $8.00 up 
3. King Edward $5.50 up $9.50 up $10.25 up 
4. Prince George $4.50 up $6.50 up $6.50 up 
5. Royal York $7.50 up $11.50 up $11.50 up 
6. St. Regis $5.50-6.00 $7.50 & 8.50 $8.50 up 
7. Walker House $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 
8. Waverley $3.50 up $6.50-7.50 $7.00 
9. Westminster $5.00 up $6.00 up $6.00 up 
10. Park Plaza $7.00-9.00 $10.00 
11. Selby $3.50 $5.00-6.00 
Motor Hotels (Motels) 
12. The Guild Inn (5 mi. east of Toronto) .....................2.5.-. 
15. Sunnyside Motor Hotel (Lake Shore Rd. at western entrance to Toronto) ...... 4 


Cut Off Here 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION 


To: Housing Bureau, Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn., 
30 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please make reservations indicated below: Accommodations and Rates Per Day Desired: 


(Three Choices MUST Be Shown) 


Arriving on (date) .......... a.m. p.m 
Leaving on (date) ....... a.m 


Room will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). Do not make reservations for others 
without prior arrangements with them. 


...City and State or Province 


State or Province ........ 


*Those desiring suites of rooms should send the Housing Bureau complete information as to accommoda- 
tions and rates desired. 


| 
Ci 
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Feb. 26, 1953 
The AVMA Ethics Committee 
Gentlemen: 

Is it ethical to have printed on my statements 
the following: 

All accounts are due within thirty days from 
time statement is rendered. Accounts over sixty 
days to draw 6 per cent interest unless arrange- 
ments are made for payment. 

Also is it correct to state on the statement that 
I am a member of the credit association and to in- 
clude slips issued by the credit association with 
the statement. 

I will appreciate this information and a booklet 
with more information on the code if there is one 
available. 

Very truly yours, 


March 17, 1953 
Dear Doctor: 
Your letter of February 26th has been received. 


We wish to encourage sound financial and pro- 
fessional record-keeping by members of the veter- 
inary profession. We believe that professional 
statements may include the fact that a doctor is a 


member of a credit association. Printed informa- 
tion prepared by the credit association may be in- 
cluded along with the statement and be ethical in 
nature. An announcement telling of the type of 
financial credit rendered by the doctor to his 
clients may be printed on the statements. 

We are enclosing a copy of the Code of Ethics 
of this Association as requested in your letter. 
Thank you for the opportunity to offer our 
opinion, If we may be of further service to 
you, please let us know. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AVMA COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 
s/Raymond C, Snyder, V.M.D., 
Secretary. 


March 16, 1953 


Editor: 

Following publication in the March JOURNAL 
(adv. pp. 51-53) of comments on the fracture case 
treated by an orthopedic surgeon, a letter was 
received from Dr. W. T. Galbraith (OVC '17) 
of Altoona, Pa. Following are excerpts from his 
letter. 

The late Dr. 


Dan Hamilton, Harriston, Ont., 


(Continued on p. SA) 


Serums and/or Instruments 


NEAT 
STURDY 
PRACTICAL 


Plywood Construction — covered with sheet 
steel — Black, baked enamel! finish, brass trim, 
corner reinforcements — Full length and width 
tray os instruments or accessories — Ideal as 
“auto kit’’. 


For Further Information 


write 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 
2540 E. 3rd Ave. 
DENVER 6, COLORADO 


RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST 
Upper tier 22x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30 
. Upper tie 22x20x30. Lowe tie 
27x31x30. Sliding doors may be installed between openings fo 
extra large cages if desired. MINOR CHANGES IN DESIGN 
AND EQUIPPED WITH 3-inch ball bearing CASTERS AT NO 
EXTRA COST. Foolproof latches and identification tags on stee! 
barred doors. Bottom cages have six-inch ventilating strip. Ship- 
ment FOB our plant. 
Send For 
Descriptive Literature 
TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


. 
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Proved Ef ective A gainst 
Swine Enteritis and Calf Scours 


GRANULES OF 


VetStrep 


(Trade-Mark) 
(STREPTOMYCIN SULFATE ORAL VETERINARY, Merck) 


VetStrep, soluble granules of streptomycin, 
offers the advantages of efficiency, economy, 
and ease of administration. These granules 
dissolve readily in drinking water or milk. 


VetStrep contains streptomycin, proved 
effective against both primary and secondary 
organisms most often responsible for en- 
teritis in hogs, calves, dogs, and quail. 
Extensive field trials have demonstrated that 
VerStrep often clears up swine enteritis and 
calf scours in as little as one day. A summary 
of these studies is available on request. 
VetStrep is packaged in convenient sizes 
available to veterinarians through their usual 
sources of supply. 


SUPPLIED: 
in screw-cap bottles of 15 Gm. 75 Gm., and 750 Gm. 


MERCK &€ CO., Inc. 


Research and Production 


© Merch & Co. inc 
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What makes them 
come back for more? 


Throughout the dairy regions, more 
and more veterinarians are realizing that when 
they dispense MASTICS P & S for mastitis control 
ad instruct farmers in the nee essary sanitary 

rocedures, it invariably means repeat business. 
hy do the farmers come back for more... over and 
over again? 


Probably the first and 
foremost reason is that MASTICS P & S are the 
most economical preparation available for the treat- 
ment of mastitis. But the price alone doesn’t bring 
in repeat orders. It takes a combination of price 
plus effectiveness to do that. And MASTICS P & S 


are really effective. 


There is no 
better form of treatment known for the control of 
mastitis than the combination of penicillin and di- 
hydrostreptomycin, such as contained in MASTICS 
P&S. And nothing surpasses penicillin for treating 
staphylococcic infections. 


A new 
dosage form of MASTICS P & S is now available, 
with greatly increased potency —100,000 units of 
penicillin and 50,000 micrograms of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin in each individually foil-wrapped bougie. 


There's been a substantial price 


reduction, too, making MASTICS P & S the best 
dose-for-dose and dollar-for-dollar buy. Boxes of 
25 cost only $4.75, 100’s are $18.00 and 500's-are 
$80.00. 


G 


ay You can help the farmers 
in your community save money in treating mas- 
titis—and you will help yourself, too. Write us for 
dispensing samples and find out why the farmers 
come back for more. The Martin Laboratories, 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS 


continued from p. 46+ 


of age, married, draft exempt, , reliable, no bad habits. 
Would like to associate with progressive practitioner 
where there is a future. Prefer Arizona, California, 
or Florida, but will consider other locations. Wife's 
health is reason for changing locations. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Address “Box G 32,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


POSITION WANTED—young, married, veteri- 
narian, draft exempt, some experience both large 
and small animals. Desires position with practitioner 
in Middlewest or West. Licensed in several states. 
All inquiries answered. Address “Box G 34,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


_Wanted—Practices 


PRACTI TICE ‘WANTED busy mixed practice in 
Pacific Northwest by experienced married veteri- 
narian. Address “Box F 22,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


WANTED TO LEASE—good growing practice 
with opportunity for partnership or purchase. Prefer 
Pacific Coast area. Address “Box G 7,’ c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


PRAC TICE ‘WANTED Georgia or Alabama lo- 
cation desired by recent veteran with several years’ 
experience and sufficient funds to purchase. Prefer 
mixed practice. Address “Box G 12,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


PRACTICE WANTED—looking for a large ani- 
mal or mixed practice. Prefer Northeast. Three 
years’ experience in a mixed practice. Married vet- 
eran. Address “Box F 24,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


1951 graduate | of AVMA. approved school wants 
to buy predominantly large animal practice. Any 
location considered; Middlewest preferred. Have 
substantial down payment. Address “Box G 27,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted to Buy 


WANT ED TO BUY—fully equipped small animal 
hospital in West or Southwest state that recognizes 
California license. Give essential information. Want 
quality proposition. Address “Box G 5,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 
hospital in Florida. Prefer the Gulf Coast 
“Box G 18,” c/o Jour RNAL of the AVMA 


“WANTED TO BUY 


-small animal 


Address 


experienced veterinarian 
wants small animal hospital, preferably with resi- 
dence. Licensed in Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio Substantial down payment available. 
Address “Box G 25," c/o Jour RNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on fp. %6) 


ANIMAL 


WHITE'S CASTRATION 


A new textbook for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 


Price 


Cotes, Ransom White, 


For sale by George 
Bex’ SOL, Tennessee, 


M.D., P. 


’ 
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Adrenomone 


Long-Acting Veterinary Corticotropin (ACTH) in Gelatin 


ARMOUR 


New, Specific Therapy of Ketosis 


A single injection of Adrenomone rap- 
idly reverses the symptoms of ketosis 
in dairy cows in the majority of cases. 
The metabolic disturbance is corrected 
and milk production is quickly brought 
back tonormal. Adrenomone is superior 
to all other known forms of treatment 
because it is truly specific—effective 
in nearly all instances —rapid-acting — 
simple to administer —and economical. 

Adrenomone is standardized in 
Armour Veterinary Units. 

Available in 5 cc. and 10 cc. vials 
containing 20 A.V.U. per cc. Also sup- 
plied in 10 cc. vials containing 60 A.V.U. 
per cc. 


VETERINARY 


A Division of Armour and Company @ Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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Specific effect of Adrenomone showing rapid recovery 


from single injection of 600 A.V.U. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE— 


who was a blacksmith before qualifying as a vet- 
erinarian, made his own screws and performed 
similar surgery in 1905, employing the same tech- 
nique as that of the orthopedic surgeon. The late 
Drs. C. S. Tamlin, W. J. Wilson, and Wm. Mac- 
Donald, all of London, Ont., performed this surg- 
ery with skill. I, too, have carried it out with suc- 
cess both in Great Britain and Canada as, no 
doubt, many other veterinarians in America have. 
March 11, 1953 
Dear Editor: 

The AVMA JOURNAL (March, 1953:51) has 
a letter from Dr. Arburua of San Francisco, ten- 
tatively claiming membership in the longest con- 
tinuous veterinary partnership (since 1919) in the 
United States. 

I believe that Drs, Ray Gannett (COR '05) and 
Harry B. Risley (COR '09) of the Berns Veteri- 
nary Hospital (established 1879), 59 Lawrence 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., have been associated since 
shortly after the graduation of the latter, nearly 
forty-four years ago. 

Sincerely, 
s/Victor I. 
Essex, Md. 


Sorgen, D.V.M., 


March 3, 1953 

Dear Editor: 
In the March, 1953, issue of the JOURNAL, 
there is an article on “A Disease of Turkeys 


continued from p. 50) 


Characterized by Deformity of the Tongue,” by 
V. L. Sanger, et al. The authors are apparently 
under the impression that Grau, whose reference 
was cited, was the first to describe this disease 
in 1945. I should like to call attention to an 
article by Mr. Charles B. Hudson of our depart- 
ment entitled “Curled Tongue in Young Poults,” 
].AV.M.A., vol. 94, No. 6, June, 1939, page 662, 
which is undoubtedly the same condition. 
I am sure that the authors of the recent article 
will be glad to learn of this earlier description. 
It might be added that after the case history 
was written, it was learned that the disease could 
be produced at will by a certain commercial feed 
and that it could be cured by changing the ration. 
Sincerely Yours, 
s/ F. R. Beaudette, D. V. M., 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The veterinarians referred to in an item which 
appeared in the “Correspondence” section (p. 51) 
of the March, 1953, JOURNAL report that they 
did not refuse to attempt to reduce the fracture 
of the dog referred to. When the owners were told 
that the operation would be expensive they did 
not leave the dog for further treatment. Ap- 
parently through some mutual friends the owners 
were able to get the orthopedic surgeon to do the 
surgery for the “experience.” —Fd. 


THERAPEUTICALLY EFFECTIVE 


cum methyl salicylate 


indicated wherever the stimulating and metabolic 


effects of IODINE in IODEX and the analgesic action of Methyl 


Salicylate are needed topically and for percutaneous absorption. 


For lameness, strains, sprains e muscle, 


joint and rheumatic pains e fungus infec- 


tions e« relieves itching in skin diseases. 


Samples and literature sent on request. 


MENLEY & JAMES, 
70 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
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EPHCO 


Nutriment 


A High Potency Vitamin-Mineral 
Food Supplement 
For Breeding Farms 


Each Ounce Contains: 


Vitamin A os om fishliver oil) 00... 50,000 USP Units 
Vitamin D (from irradiated niaetesncetanlas 9,375 USP Units 
Vitamin B, 45 mg.* 
Vitamin B, _ 45 mg. 
Vitamin B, é 10 mg. 
Vitamin E . 30 mg. 
Menadione (Vi itamin K Active) . 10 mg. 
d-Calcium Pantothenate 50 mg. 
Niacin _... 200 mg. 
Calcium (from dicalcium phos hate) . 1.45 Gm. 
Phosphorus (from dicalcium p osphate) 1.12 Gm. 
Iron (from ferric pyrophosphate) ........ 12 mg. 
lodine (from potassium iodide) 2 mg. 
(from manganese sulfate. 4 mg. 
ff rom copper sulfate) .. 2 mg. 
Coben (from cobalt sulfate)... I mg. 
Zinc (from zinc sulfate) . I mg. 
Potassium (from potassium chloride) - I mg. 
Magnesium (from magnesium sulfate) 2 mg. 
Sulphur... 8 mg. 
*1 mg. (milligram) = 1,000 mc. or megm. (micrograms) 


IN GRANULAR FORM 


Guaranteed Stability and Palatibility 


Packed in Ten Pound Drums 
inquiries are invited from veterinarians 


WUME PHARMACEUTICAL CORPORATION 


$0 EAST S2nd STREET NEW YORK 22, Niw 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 


and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 


but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 


liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS continued from p. $2) 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE —long- established 60-40 mixed practice 
in the Southeast grossing $65,000 annually. Beau- 
tifully equipped new brick 54-cage hospital with air- 
conditioned home combined. Will sell real estate 
and equipment, including x-ray, 2-way radio, auto- 
clave, normal inventory, kennels, for $75,000. Am 
retiring. Requires two men. Third down and bal- 
ance monthly at 4%. Will not lease. Address “Box 
F 5.” c/o Jot RNAI of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy. 
Southern California small animal hospital now at 
one man capacity. No real estate. Low price lenient 
terms. Address “Box W 17," c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE—beautiful ranch style home with 
clinic. Mixed practice; expansion unlimited. South- 
ern California resort town. Sell for real estate value. 
Terms. Address “Box F 13,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE—new brick hospital in southern state 
Winters mild, practice not strenuous. 70% small 
animals; big future in dairy work. Net $10,000 first 
year. Very little carly morning and night work. 
$12,500 to handle, balance $150 per month. Address 
“Box D 7," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


FOR LEASE—combination small animal hospital 
and boarding kennel, 30 runs, 6-room residence, 
West Texas city of 55,000. Grossing, $13,000; sell 
drugs, instruments, equipment. Address “Box G 15,” 
c/o Jot RNAL of the AVMA 


FOR SALE a gok len opportunity for veterinarian 
who wishes to semi-retire in California. New home 
with small hospital and a good net with little work. 
Terms. Address “Box G 20,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy, one 
of the very best established veterinary practices in 
Oklahoma consisting of completely equipped (in- 
cluding x-ray) small animal hospital with 24 con- 
crete cages; 20 concrete outside runs; separate large 
animal hospital with operating chute, outside pens 
and lots. Comfortable adjacent two-bedroom home. 
All ideally located on 5 acres on paved highway 
outside city limits of prosperous rapidly growing 
town of 20,000 in largest cattle and oil producing 
county in Oklahoma. Did $30,000 business last 
year. Price, $30,000. Minimum down payment 
$5,000 on either sale or lease basis. Other terms 
can be arranged on an annual basis. Other imme- 
diate business opportunity sole reason for making 
this rare offer at price of real estate value. Address 
“Box E2 21," c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 60) 


i, 4 Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 


CARROT VITAMINS 
S|... Details the of carrot oi! vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
sults; to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
promote 


with data and references. Send 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, indiana 
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ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
AND DESICCATED VACCINE 


PREFERRED 
BY PROGRESSIVE 
VETERINARIANS 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTION against Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae 
infection is provided in Anti-swine Erysipelas Serum and Desiccated Vaccine 
FROMM. Because of uniform satisfactory results it is the ‘‘freeze dried”’ 
vaccine of choice of all progressive veterinarians. 


FROMM pioneered the production of vaccines in dry form (freeze dried) 
in veterinary biologics. In making available 

y Anti-swine Erysipelas Serum and the desiccated Vaccine, 
FROMM Laboratories continues its policy to 
supply the best in prevention and treatment of 


animal diseases to the veterinary profession. R oO 

Vaccine supplied in 5 CC. and 15 CC. vials LABORATORIES 
’ 


Serum supplied in 250 CC. vials 


Sold only to Qualified Graduate 
Veterinarians 


INC. 


WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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QUIBB products 


CRYSTICILLIN, 
A.S. VETERINARY | 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN OIL SQUIBB — with Aluminum Monostearate 


A sterile liquid suspension of the crystalline micronized procaine salt of penicillin G in 
sesame oil, stabilized with 2 per cent aluminum monostearate. 


Produces prolonged blood levels due to the slow absorption of the procaine salt of 
penicillin G. 


Supplied in 10 cc. vials containing 3,000,000 units. Expiration date: 36 months. No 


refrigeration required. » ‘ 
CRYSTICILLIN 300 A.&.—procaine penicillin G in aqueous suspension 
Procaine penicillin G in aqueous suspension ready for injection, containing the equivalent f , 


of 300,000 units of penicillin in each cc. 
Crysticillin 300 A.S. is ready to inject without sterilization or aqueous reconstitution. 


Supplied in 10 cc. vials containing 3,000,000 units. Expiration date: 12 months. Should 
be stored below 15° C. (59° F.). 
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These two Squibb penicillin products 
—Procaine Penicillin in Oil, and 
Crysticillin 300 A.S.—are available 
from your favorite supply house. 


For further information about Squibb 
formulations of penicillin—in oil or 
aqueous suspension—address E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, Dept. JA-5, 

745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Crysticillin” is trademark 
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A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


7 Superior quality vet- 


erinary syringes— 
Choice of ground 
glass barrel with 
metal plunger or 
rubber packing— 
Accurate dosage 
and smooth opera- 


tion always assured. 


Inexpensive replace- 
ment parts available. 


Inquire at your 


nearest veterinary 
dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out- 


standing product. 


Sizes 2 cc. to 40 cc. 


High quality syringe consisting of 
graduated, ground, resistance 
glass barrel with nickel silver 
plunger and strongly constructed 
metal parts. No Washers—No 
Binding Rubber Packings to in- 
terfere with smooth operation. 
Easily disassembled for steriliza- 


tion. 
Low In Cost 


Boston Record Syringes create 
sales for the dealer and satisfac- 
tion for the user. 


Repair exchanges available. 


Sizes | cc. to 150 ce. 
Literature Upon Request 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 56) 


FOR SALE—country boarding farm and hospital 
in exclusive community near New York City. Has 
a new $18,000 wing and adjoining building with four 
apartments; a separate boarding kennel with about 
60 kennels and outside runs; about 4 acres of ground 
and a pet cemetery in a community zoned only for 
private homes. Business established fifty years. 
Grosses $40,000 per year. Address “Box G 1,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—veterinary practice with home and 
small modern animal hospital, with kennels and 
concrete runways, on 41 acres of land in Sewickley 
Heights Township, Pennsylvania, approximately 10 
miles outside the City of Pittsburgh. Includes all 
equipment, drugs, and instruments. Death makes 
sale imperative. Address “Box G 3," c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—mixed practice established 39 years 
Includes 8-room bungalow, small animal hospital, 
kennels, and separate cattery. Convenient terms 
can be arranged. Address “Box G 6,” c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—veterinary clinic in northwestern 
Arkansas. Available for purchase August 1, 1953; 
80% large, 20% small. Grossed $11,000 in first 
year—60% net. College town of 5,000. Price, 
$2,500, including medicine and equipment. Reason 
for leaving, health. Address “Box G 8,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—in southwestern Mich- 
igan, equipped small animal hospital and mixed 
practice. Outskirts of city of 60,000 on Detroit- 
Chicago highway. Address “Box G 13," c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—lucrative mixed practice in southern 
California; includes new brick home with small 
animal clinic. $10,000 down and balance monthly at 
6° interest Total price, $29,500. Address “Box 
G 22,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—completely modern, 50-kennel small 
animal hospital in Rocky Mountain region. Estab 
lished seven years. Also facilities for large animal 
hospitalization and surgery. Other interests reason 
for selling. Address “Box D 21,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA 


(Continued on p. 62) 
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(BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
OSTER A2 $75 STEWART $100 


Prompt Service—Est. 17 years 


MAIL TO NEWFOUNDLAND 9.3412 


CLIPPER SERVICE 
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. . . the Universal Choice 
@ G raduate Veterinarians 


FOR TRADEMARKED PRODUCTS FOR TESTED RESULTS 
carefully researched that meet the highest 
and laboratory controlled standards for potency 


FOR EXCLUSIVE SERVICE FROM A REPUTABLE HOUSE 
to professional men established through 
wherever they practice years of service in the field 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 
on Nic: CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
erinarian prod- 
ucts. 
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FOR SAL E——small animal practice, fully equipped, Clipper Blade Sharpening 
including two-story brick building, housing hospital, Have your Clipper Blades sharpened by an ex- 
—— rooms, living quarters, and modernly equipped ert with 28 years of practical factory training. We 
itchen. In eastern city on busy street, easy and con- caw how your blades must be ground to cut like 
vensent, no calls, car unnecessary; appropriate also new. Also clipper repairing. All work guaranteed 
for elderly man. Gross, over $13,000; $15,000 to satisfy you or money back. Now serving veteri- 
handles ; balance, monthly payments. Address “Box nary colleges, and over 500 satisfied veterinarians. 
G 14, ' </o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. Why not you? 24-hour service. We ship insured 7 
repaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges; enclose 75c for each 
FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy, vith blades. We are for Sunbeam 
attractive, well-established small animal hospital in  srewart labor-saving equipment, Allover, and Oster 
suburb of Baltimore, Md. Fully equipped, includ- quality clippers and blades. Write for information 
ing X-ray. Real estate optional Lenient terms. on Oster, Stewart, and Allover quality clippers and ’ 
Address “Box G 33,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. products. Service Grinding and Supply Co., 903 
Chicago St., Racine, Wis. 


Miscellaneous 


GIVE YOUR CAT PATIENTS A BREAK! Put BOVINE PROLAPSE PREVENTER — Payton 
Cats magazine on your waiting room table. It will _ UTERO-VAGINAL Prolapse Preventer. Quickly, 
help you, too, to keep up to date on what's happen- easily applied to any size cow. Positive protection. 


a ing to cats all over the United States and Canada. Re-usable, nonirritating, sanitary Noninterference 
: $5.50 for two years, $3.00 for one. CATS, 1144 with placenta release. Excellent for vaginal protru- 
i House Bidg., ‘Pittsburgh 22, Pa sion; dispensing. See article JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, December, 1951. Only $2.00 prepaid. 
- ARTIFIC IAL INSE MINATION INSTRUMENTS. Dr. Jerome Payton, Morris, N.Y. 
4 Disposable obstetrical sleeves 20c each. Package of - 
4 20 including detachable chest band — $5, postpaid. KENNEL BLANKS—boarding contracts, nodigeee 

Samples and complete catalog on request. Breeders blanks, stud blanks—anything in dog records. Write 

Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. us also for Dog World magazine, $3 a year, 5 years, 

MEDICAL FIELD OPERATING LAMPS, new $10. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd, 

3 -hicago 1 Ill. 
portable, run on any current. Wilmot Castle and 
American Sterilizer. $25.00 FOB Orangeburg. Also Dr. Fritz Volkmar, 1929 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 
: nylon rope. Ask for catalog. Sailors Surplus. 13, Ill., wishes to exchange his veterinary medical 

Orangeburg 19, N.Y. 

. (Continued on p. 63) 
America’s Largest Printers to the Professions 


STATIONERY 
For 25 years, the name HISTACOUNT has symbolized 
PATIENTS’ RECORDS = America’s largest printer catering exclusively to the 
Medical profession. HISTACOUNT stands for highest 

BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS = quality at low prices, with an unconditional money- , 


back guarantee on every item. 


FILES AND FILING SUPPLIES 


el CHECK SAMPLES YOU WANT AND ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
() LETTERMEADS ENVELOPES C) Courtesy 
PROFESSIONAL CaRoS © CONTRACT CaRos COLLECTION HELPS 
STATEMENTS C) REMINDER CaRos INSTRUCTION SLIPS 
(1) PRESCRIPTION BLANKS () Recent Caros © PATIENTS’ RECORDS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS © GuMMED OC BOOKKEEPING systems 
APPOINTMENT CARDS ENVELOPES FILES AND suPPLiES F-5-3 
[MY srectacry is 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
202-208 TILLARY STREET BROOKLYN I, N, Y. TODAY! 
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Instructions to Authors 
Journal of the AVMA 
and the 
American Journal of Veterinary 
Research 


Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals. 


Manuscripts.—Manuscripts must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8% by 11 in. 
bond paper, and the original, not the 
carbon copy, submitted. One-inch margins 
should be allowed on the sides, with 
2 in. at top and bottom. Articles should be 
concise and to the point. Short, simple sen- 
tences are clearer and more forceful than 
long, complex ones. Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies also should be typed double space 
and should be prepared in the following 
style: name of author, title of article, name 
of periodical with volume, month (day of 
month, if weekly), and year. 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 
duction. Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 
l-column or 2-column width. Drawings 
should be made clearly and accurately in 
India ink on white paper. Figures appearing 
on graphs or charts should be large enough 
to allow for reduction necessary for the chart 
or graph to fit on Journal pages. All illus- 
trations should bear the name of the author 
on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double-space. Complex tables are not con 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material rather than to attempt to 
tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations and read- 
ers are requested to send us announcements 
of meetings and news items. 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will 
not be published or referred for consideration 
to any Association official or committee. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 62) 
bookplate (ex-/:hris) with that of other veterinarians 
Correspondence invited. 


Received Too Late to > Classify 


VETERINARIAN. “WANTED to assist in large 
animal practice. 60% dairy cattle, 30% beef cattle. 
Could lead to partnership. Give full resume and 
salary expected in first letter. Address Dr. F. D. 
Custer, Oakland, Md. 


Summer wanted with or large 
animal practitioner. Junior at Michigan State 
College; reared on a farm; did blood testing last 
summer for Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture. Address Norman Miller, 235 E. Shaw, East 
L snsing, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED Dependable June gradu- 
ate of accredited school, married, draft exempt, age 
31. Desires position in Southeast on salary or per 
centage or combination, on permanent basis. Address 
“Box G 36," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

FOR SALE- aout animal hospital with adjoining 
furnished apartment. Well-established practice with 
access to large animal. Ill health, reason for selling 
Address Dr. R. A. Miller, 8727 E, Jackson 10, Miss 


FOR SALE—small animal hospital and 6-room 
ranch house on 1 acre in Middlewest city of 140,000 
Cattle practice available. $25,000, 750% real estate 
value. Retiring. Address “Box G 435,” c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—veterinary. practice. Death makes 
available lucrative and interesting practice with ex- 
clusive clientele where there is need for capable and 
energetic doctor; house and completely equipped 
small animal hospital with kennels and outside in 
dividual concrete runs on 41 acres in valley of beau- 
tiful Sewickley Heights Township, Pennsylvania, ap 
proximately 10 miles from city of Pittsburgh. Ad- 
dress William J. O'Brien, Attorney, 908 Finance 
Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa 


New X-Ray Tubes Announced 


General Electric engineers announce a pair of 
new diagnostic x-ray tubes whose smaller size, 
ruggedness, and heat dissipation represent a rev- 
olutionary advance in their field. 

The tubes are 35 per cent lighter than con- 
temporary tubes of similar ratings and have 68 
per cent fewer parts than previous conventional 
tubes. Two air-circulating blowers, located be- 
tween the cable terminals, provide a heat dis- 
sipation 2!/, times greater than that provided by 
tube units not equipped with this type of blower. 

Known as the “LRT” and “HRT,” the tubes are 
designed for low-voltage (100 k.v.p.) and high- 
voltage (130 k.v.p.) radiography, respectively, and 
are adaptable to any diagnostic x-ray unit of any 
type, model, or manufacture—whether self-, full- 
or half-wave rectified. 
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IN THE 


FRIESULFA SPRAY cemutsines 


for LARGE and SMALL animals 


Tri-Sulfa Spray is a convenient product for treating 
infectious keratitis or pink eye in domestic animals. 
This oil-in-water solution of 4°/, each of sulfathiazole, 
sulfamerazine, and sulfabenzamide is also of therapeutic 
value for treating any other eye infection or skin infection 
due to sulfa-sensitive organisms. 

Supplied in 1 oz. & 4 ox. plastic bottles 


Coast to Coast Service 
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ANTI-CANINE 
DISTEMPER SERUM 


ANTI-INFECTIOUS 
CANINE 
HEPATITIS SERUM 


Homologous 
Pasteurized 


Prepared 
yerim 


dogs 
of cani i 
TCANINE QISTEMPER SERUM 


given repeate inj 

gens of the foll ing 

Salmonella typhimer 
cholerasuls 

Brucella bronchisept 

streptococcus cerebrit 

INDICATIONS: For the pre caning 


tion and treatment of conine 


ser and infectious 


Pasteurized 
distemper an 
ted injections of 

tila ty 

phimurium and cholera 
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Date 


LOCKHART. 
Kansas City. Mo. 


800 WOODSWETH 
ER ROAD 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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A message for veterinarians 
who haven't yet tried 
this product-of-choice for ringworm 


In the testing ground of actual practice, 
CycLopeRM Creme (Jen-Sal) has proved to be 
one of the most effective yet nontoxic 
fungicides ever developed. Practitioners in 
almost every state have acclaimed it. 


CycLoperM Creme is ready for you to try in 
your own practice. Order a supply from 
your nearby Jen-Sal branch or distributor. 
It is conveniently packed in 10-ounce hospital 
jars and boxes of twelve 244-ounce 
dispensing jars. 


JenseN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
Kansas City 4], Missouri 
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